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JAMES HARROD, 
Tenor. 


ANNA CASE, 

Soprano, > > ‘OCK 

Copyright by Mishkin, New York. ng eo OCK, 
. ) alto, 


4 
“ 


Photo by Campbell Gray. O38 Ah. = ALLEN HINCKLEY 
ANTOINE DE VALLY, — ALLEN HINCKLEY. 
Tenor a Basso. 


JOSEPH STOOPACK. 
Violinist, 


C. MORTIMER WISKE, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, WHO INAUGURATED 
THE FIRST ANNUAL JERSEY CITY AND HUDSON COUNTY MUSIC FESTIVAL 


FOURTH REGIMENT ARMORY, JERSEY CITY, N. J., MAY 9, 10 AND 11, 1916; AND SIX LEADING SOLOISTS. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured, 

MRS, BABCOCK, 
Cauneore Hatt, New York. 
» 2634 Col 


elenh b 
Telep 








Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 

Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall 

Tel. 


3061 Circle. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 4and St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


HANS KRONOLD, 


Teaching Violoncello and Ensemble 
Weekly Lecture Recitals. 


Studio: 2231 Broadway—Elevator Entrance 80th St. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 

609 West 137th Street, : 


Concerts, 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts— Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: zor Pierce Bidg., Boston, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 
Fifth Ave,, New Rochelle, 


Mail address: u. ¥ 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio, 2128 Broadway, New York 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


$26 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W, goth St. 
Phone, 3452 River, 
Management: Standard Booking Office, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
agi W. voth St Telephone, 533: Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mme, Anna E. Zinorier, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 





Mas. anv Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite po, Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1472 Circle, 


Residence, and Home for Students, Clifferest. 
Fer particulars apply, Camnecie Hatt §rupio 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1445 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence,2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 89 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
New York 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, ete 
Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 
LECTURE RECITALS, 


West i1ith St Phone 8564 Cathedral 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 

Hotel Majestic, Central Park West at zand St., 
New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 
MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 


Southern Tour in March. 
us West 6oth St., N. Y. Phone Columbus AY: 
gt. Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West togth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City, 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asse’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Paris - CHEvE SCHOOL oF 


Sicut SinciInc—Ear TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue, 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time, Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Moree Hill, 

5469 J ford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





Mrs, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive ~ le 
Breath BOI Cc a ‘eeemne. . 
VOCAL STUDIOS ion in a 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. languages. 
The Coronet, 57 W. s8th St, Tel. 2450 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


tait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
828 Seventh Ave., New York, Phone, Circle aqgo. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 28aa Circle. 
The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metrepolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production, 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg. u % 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE, 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANCHES. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Singing a Specialty. 
Musical Director Church of the Atonement, N. v 
f Address Fellows Musi- 


Author “Art of Singing.” 
Phone: 764 Circle, 


cal Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send rac, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 149 East 54th Street. 
fel. go8o0 Plaza. 


Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St. 

j ph 407 Col 7 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 


Phone Murray Hill 427. 
Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass’n Teachers of Singing. 

Baritone, Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
“Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
y; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York, 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murra: Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. ¥. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Mme, EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mas, Hermann G, FriepMann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 

VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.inist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a limitea 


number of pupils, 
ddress: 25 West 126th St., New York, 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
Us acai Mondays. Address 1821: Dia. 
t. 


mon 





BRUNO HURN, 


1 West 4sth St., New York. 
’ Tel Seouet 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 




















May 18, 1916. MUSICAL COURIER 8 
LAURENCE SITTIG TRIO N 
BLONDHEIM | MARIE LOUISE TODD|S™TT1G TR ‘BALL 
38 West ragth Street, New York City. TEACHER OF PIANO nie Schuyler 101§3. 100 W. 88th St., N. Y. 





KARL KRUEGER | — 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
44, Morningside Drive, W., New York. 


MABEL KING™” 


PV near +A Pn ny Oratorio 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





. New York 


{BUTLER = sang 


A PUPILS 
612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


191 
Season en ne Stnned : pi Bayard St., Pittsburgh 














= GARDNER "in 


Impaovep Music 
TuDy vor Brcinwers. 








AILABLE ments, ‘Mra Carrie Loulse 8 P West 40th 

Address “Musical Caariene es es ew York Ste New York City, Western : Portland, 

LEVY 2222 | ETHELYNDE | SMITH 
® Kimpett nen : SOPRANO 

Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - + + Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etctitusic 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music Lea 
America, 33 W. 42nd 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to.hear again.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


an. IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone, Bryant 5354 





Panna 


ie of 
N.Y. 











1425 Pt io York, Room 67. 


wassni Et, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Carolyn WILLARD ™s: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ix 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 




















SHUMSKY-MARIO, Tenor 
Voice Culture. and Artistic Singing. Russian, 
Italian, German and French Repertoire, si Be 
b Julio and at Riccordi, Tamagno, B 
| ing Etc. Studio: Metropolitan Gpere 
Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
FLORENCE 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkabl dis 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





Mgt.: 





M.E. FLORIO 


(Grong Be. . B ig Subs. Milan.) 
her rot S inging 
Specialist te eYoce saned a’ Iden secret of 
Italian tone a, repertory, 


concert, oratorio 


177 West 88th St., ay. Y. ra 7127 Riverside. 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - + «© 











Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Org 
Organist lew Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union I Theolo ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 











MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 





E LaForge Murphy 


ATIC SOPRANO 
5000 Se ey Av., ag Phone, 


= MAURER 


Met TEACHER OF Pils ant PLAYING 
ro} in Opera ouse, uite 3I, 
by 142§ Broadway, New York. 


: FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address West 146th 
SEN, YS Tel see Audubon, 








ROZmA 
















BERTRAM 





DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 


Bonel VAT ERI = 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 


























DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exelusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 


600 Filth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schooi 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFF MARIN sccounsr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. moor Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anwp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West rooth St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


ow DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 






































TENOR COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Even " “A Little 
Red Ribbon” we and ad Stalighe Swalts os song) 


Hotel Marte 
WALLET Reet 
CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


Contralto 

“Miss Christine Schutz 
pecseesiag a large voice of 
autiful quality, gained 
many rich and eloquent ef- 
fects through the means of 
her imposin tone and 
musical understanding.” — 

Baltimore Sun. 
iss Schutz created a 
decidedly favorable impres- 
sion by her work at the 
Festival.”—Worcester Tele- 


ram. 
janagement: Walter potegeen 
New York 


denPinde SCOTT 


John John Prindle 
Composer of “JOHN O°DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Ete, 


Tel. 2740 Colembes 














Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
ent Alma Voedisch 
SEaT Birecas’ sereee Chicene Ti 





JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, LiL 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Congest, Recit At Bones, Fes- 
tivals, etc, For dates, address 
Jutrus Darszr, Auditorium Theatre, = “Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY — 
Re oee 


Soloist with oo York pelhesmenie 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 

















For speneennay 
Address ~- 


VirgilConservatory 
ae so dol yaa 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








ANDREA SARTO Bs Baritone 


iO «CONCERTS 
5000 Broadway, New York — 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY |*= 


602 Majestic Thee Bidet ., Los Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
™ Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


tino THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Club of Phila. VOICE 
10 8. 18th STREET 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ena zae 
Se Jefferson Ave., Col Ohio. 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Summer Course begins June 1. 
Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 














Management: 














Phone, Bryant 4590 
nana Concert 
oa 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





606 W. 16th St.. New York Mors ps Pr ahr 

PhoneM 

Mu , 

’ SHARP-HERDIEN 
E 


L SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicage, IIL 


vay VWVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FREDERIC 
GERARD 


Violinist 


(Pupil of Thibaud) 














Season 1916-17 


Exclusive Direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street 
New York City | 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


ANIST 
er — June 15 to Sept. 1 


ALBERTO M. C. GARCIA 


P. of Ovide M 
Studio, Room 13 Gor Crockett = St. Mary's Ste. 
Antonio, Texas 





Special Summ 
(06 West 116th 8t., New York. Phone M 1367 


x SOKOLSKY - FREID 
° CONCERT, wiamiey A AND B oagAnieT 


HS = RIMM Mondays omd Thursdays 








EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 





| GR Contralto 


FRI VAM RECITAL 
I  aaaee 605 West 112th Street, wee York, 


‘us HAMMANN 


— IisT 
1716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 





Hi 
Ni 


— 


Mui 
=, GOBB Soprano | 8 


Manag pas nt May Bee 
nk Building, 








1312 Farmers’ Pitsburg, Pa. 


ALFRED D. SHAW|: 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue P: terian Church, New York 
LIMITED NUMBER oF Fi PUPILS ACCEPTED 
28 Weet 42nd Street 3 New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xccompanior” 








Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Herrison 2266 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


? REUTER 


Pianist 
" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


: RICHARDSON 22 


r Management: Raretet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


_ qualities and durability 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still — built by its — 


q@ Its decteeed use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ery tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











‘BURTON tex: 


R Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice otuieate for its rich resonance 
and volume.’'—Pittsburgh 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 piteaiiae Chicago, Ill. 





wn CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie, Compositions and His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care off WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


‘Dolejsi | Nef: 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 





MAZMOCA 





FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Inetructor 


Omaha, Neb. 
~ HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 
iso W. soth St. 
Columbus 5493. 


Siudio: 1511 Dodge Street 








MARGARET 


KEYES 


CON TRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
| Management, The Wolfsohs Musica! 
ian __<l' » Bureas, 5 | W. 34th St., New York 
Senuil address, St. Hubert Hotel, pa Sith St., N.Y. 
Phone 2365 Circ 


MABEL 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Boston Grand ra Co., 1916-17; Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., Stettin Municipal Opera House (Ger 
many), Plauen Municipal Opera House (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
San Francisco 





Address: 905 Pacific Bidg., 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





= MURPHY ges: - 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 


The WoUrboin'l woe 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFOR?1 


140 West s7th Street 
el, 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


166 West 63rd Street, New York. Phone 6590 Schuyler. 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





VIRGIL : 


School of Music 


SPRI SESSION from =) ag 15 bag 

May 23 in St. Petersburg, Flo For 

ticulars address Secretary, Ex ve Office, 
$67 Third Ave., New Y York, 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY (ris i.tir! 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


he J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood. 
Plane ee Boedcer, fenton Lavy, Bi Silvio Scion 


8 —Ke let Hackett, Ragn 
nee "kK. Howe, caste T. Read, Charles 


Or a Wilke im Midd 
Violin—Herbert Butler, ecelt t Weidig. 


Theory—Adolf Weid: 
Public. School M she mea ee Oe “wyacrmeas 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre, 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 


RIEGELMAN | * 





_ YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPANIST 
gor K. P. Block, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





aerre SOUT i* -GOUGH 





Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 
1352 E. 6and St., Chicago. 
VOICE 


MARGOLI CULTURE 


528 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 
624 Michigan” rte by Chicago, Ill. 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July soth to pagent 19th, 
Fifth Season. 











Epworth, Ludin; on, Mich. 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Public 
School Music. Special 1 Normal Course for Teach- 
ers, July 17th to 2oth. 


Addr 
800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


t and Coach 
seiaae 217 E. Tist St., N. Y¥. City Phone 823 Lenox 


—— 
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CHICAGO OPERA 
PLANS PROMISE 
GREAT SEASON 


Campanini Publishes Partial List of Works and 
Singers to Be Heard by Chicago in 1916-17 
—Muratore and Mary Garden Return— 
Many Americans in Company— 
Much Heralded “Aphrodite” 

Among the Novelties 


Chicago, Ill., May 13, 1916, 

At a luncheon given to the members of the press very 
recently by Cleofonte Campanini, the general director of 
the Chicago Opera Association, he gave out many inter- 
esting plans for the 1916-17 season. 

First of all, Muratore and Mary Garden are to be heard 
with the Chicago Opera Association next season. The full 
roster of artists still is incomplete and will remain so until 
the general director can cross the dangerous waters of the 
Atlantic and get into closer touch with some singers who 
cannot be contracted for by cable. Geraldine Farrar, 
Olive Fremstad, and Maria Kousnezoff have been re-en- 
gaged (as already announced in the Mustcat Courtrr) ; 
likewise Florence Easton, Dora de Phillippe, Marcia van 
Dresser, Myrna Sharlow and Alice Zeppilli. The asso- 
ciation has been equally fortunate in its mezzo selection, 
Julia Claussen heading the list, which includes also Vir- 
ginia Shaffer, Myrtle Moses, Valeria Devries, and others. 
The list in this department is not yet finished and will con- 
tain some surprises. 

Lucien Muratore, the great French tenor, will be seen 
in some new creations. Charles Dalmores, who has spent 
the last ten years with the Campanini régime, continues his 
allegiance for the coming season. George Hamlin also 
will return. Francis Maclennan, the American tenor who 
created such a strong impression last season, has been en- 
gaged to return and with him his gifted consort, Florence 
Easton, who was the creator of Strauss’ Elektra. Another 
singer for the Wagnerian list is Margarete Matzenauer, 
who will make her first Western appearance with the Chi- 
cago company next season. Wilhelm Beck will come 
again in German opera and also several other seasoned 
singers in this line, led by Clarence Whitehill. Among 
the new tenors is Giulio Crimi. Warren Proctor and 
Francesco Daddi are among the other tenors—a list. still 
incomplete. Hector Dufranne will again lead the baritones, 
among whom will be Giacomo Rimini. Marcel Journet, 
the French basso, will return, also James Goddard, Gaston 
Sargent, Constantin Nicolay, Trevisan, and Vittorio Ari- 
mondi. 

The success of the Wagnerian operas last season has led 
to a further advance in that line as attractions for Sunday 
afternoons and evenings during the season. The “Ring” 
will be presented in its entirety. Egon Pollak has been re- 
engaged to direct the Wagnerian performances. “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “Tannhauser,” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin” and 
probably “Meistersinger” are to be given. 

Among the novelties to be produced are “Aphrodite,” 
with Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore in the leads; 
“Griseldis,” with Alice Zeppilli and the new Western prima 
donna, Marguerite Buckler; “L’Oracle,” with Rosa Raisa 
and Giulio Crimi; “Venise,” with Maria Kousnezoff and 
Lucien Muratore; “Madeline,” with Myrna Sharlow in the 
title role. Several other new works are promised but not 
named. Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder” will be given for 
the first time on the Auditorium stage with Geraldine Far- 
rar, Clarence Whitehill and Francis Maclennan, and pos- 
sibly revivals of “Norma,” “Prophete” and “L’Africaine.” 
The probabilities are that Muratore and Lina Cavalieri will 
appear in “Pagliacci” and that Mary Garden may appear 
in “Herodiade.” 





_A DETROIT DELUGE OF MUSIC 


Four Big Concert Courses to Test the Tone Thirst of 
the Michigan City Next Season 





The new Detroit concert agency announced by the Mu- 
SICAL Courter last week as in process of formation has 
been incorporated in Michigan under the name of the Cen- 
tral Concert Company. The officers are: President, 
Jesse L. Wood; vice-president and general manager, W. H. 
C. Burnett; secretary-treasurer, H. G. Wormer. Mr. 


Wood is the manager of Arcadia, the big Detroit dance 
hall which was used last year for concerts, and Mr. Burnett 
and Mr. Wormer have been associated during the 1915-16 
season just closed with James E. Devoe in the Detroit- 
Devoe management. 

The Central Concert Company will give a series of con- 
certs in Arcadia during 1916-17, with well known artists. 

What with the foregoing series, and that of the Detroit- 
Devoe firm, the Corey course of concerts by the big visiting 
orchestras and the ministrations of the local symphonic or- 
ganization, Detroit should have the most prolific, important, 
and, it is to be hoped, profitable musical season in the his- 
tory of the city. 





IS REGER DEAD? 


— 
Famous Composer Reported to Have Passed Away at 
the Early Age of Forty-three Years 





An Amsterdam dispatch, reprinted in the New York 
dailies, reports the death of Max Reger from paralysis of 
the heart. 

Even prior to the war. false cables relating to the demise 
of famous European musical personages were sent to this 
country on several occasions, and therefore the Musica. 
Courter has grown chary of accepting such rumors as true 
until they have been confirmed. Owing to the interrupted 
cable connections with Germany, no direct confirmation of 
the Reger report is possible at this time and the mails will 
have to be relied upon finally to substantiate the cable 
news. Last year the “news” of the death of Wilhelm Men- 
gelberg was announced in the New Yark dailies only to be 
retracted later when it was found that the Amsterdam con- 
ductor was leading concerts long after his supposed death 
and burial. 

It would be sorrowful indeed for the cause of music 
should the Reger report be true. The composer celebrated 
his forty-third birthday this year and was one of the most 
distinguished of the creative musicians of today. Many 
authorities went even further and ranked him with the 
best composers of all times. He often has been referred 
to as “the modern Bach” and to some extent he deserved 
the epithet, for his contrapuntal learning was prodigious, 
he wrote much in the fugue form, he composed prolifically 
for organ and his bent was at all time serious and schol- 
arly. His compositions were in all the forms except opera 
and orthodox symphony. Chamber music, instrumental 
concertos, unaccompanied violin sonatas, piano pieces of 
large and small dimensions and songs were his chief out- 
put. Melodic inventiveness was denied him by some of his 
critics, but discovered in his works and acclaimed enthusi- 
astically by his admirers. Controversy raged over the 
Reger compositions and that helped them to much public 
discussion. For a while considered a “cacophonist,” Reger 
soon convinced the musical world that he was not a delib- 
erate apostle of ugliness in tone but merely a harmonist 
of boldness and skill. The Reger scores, however, quickly 
took on almost a sedate character beside the products of 
Schonberg, the later Strauss and the French experimenters 
in “color.” 

Reger was trained at German conservatories and later 
became a teacher in Wiesbaden. His compositions at- 
tracted attention from the first, some of them being pub- 
lished when he was only eighteen. In r1g01 he taught at 
the Munich Royal Academy and in 1907 he went to Leipsic, 
where he became musical director of the university and 
taught harmony, counterpoint, and composition. He was 
the recipient of several honorary titles, among them being 
that of Royal Saxon Professor, and Dr. Phil. Hon, Causa. 
After his Leipsic activity Dr. Reger led the orchestras at 
Meiningen and Sigmaringen, regularly and frequently ap- 
peared as “guest” conductor in other cities. He was in 
demand also as a pianist and as an accompanist at recitals 
of his songs. Several festivals of his works were held in 
Germany, where he was regarded as one of the leading 
musical figures of his time. 

Eugene E. Simpson, for many years the Leipsic repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter, was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Reger and wrote several interesting articles for 
this paper, analyzing the style and workmanship of the 
Reger novelties as they enjoyed their first hearings in 
Leipsic. Mr. Simpson always advanced the theory that 
Reger was a profound and inspired musician. Unfortu- 
nately his work is not very familiar to Americans, but the 
perverseness of our public’s demands may make hearings 
of his compositions imperative if the Reger death really is 
an assured fact. 


BUENOS AIRES OPERA 
AT THE TEATRO COLON 


Ambitious Season Promised—La Scala Forces to Ap- 
pear There—Saint-Saéns, Messager and Leroux to 
Conduct Their Own Works—Performances to 
Be Given Also in Other Cities 





This year’s season of opera at the Teatro Colon of 
Buenos Aires will, as last year, be under the management 
of Faustino da Rosa and Walter Mocchi, with Vittorio 
Mingardi as artistic director. The principal operas in the 
repertoire are “Prince Igor,” “Samson and Delilah,” “The 
Barber of Seville,” “Meistersinger,” “Falstaff” and “Rosen- 
kavalier,” as well as several other standard works. Fur- 
ther are announced Messager’s “Beatrice,” “Cadeaux de 
Noél,” by Xavier Leroux, both in French, and two operas 
in Spanish, “Goyescas,” by the lamented Enrique Grana- 
dos, and “Huemac,” by an Argentine composer, P. de Ro- 
gatis. César Franck’s oratorio “The Beatitudes” also will 
be sung. The ballet to be presented is “Excelsior.” The 
repertoire, with the exception of the French and Spanish 
works noticed, is practically that presented at'La Scala in 
Milan during the season recently ended, and the orchestral, 
choral forces and the ballet, as well as many of the artists, 
are drawn from that theatre. 

The list of singers reveals a large number of well known 
names, among those familiar to America being Maria Bar- 
rientos, Rosa Raisa, Conchita Supervia, Edoardo di Gio- 
vanni (the American tenor, Edward Johnsén), Giovanni 
Martinelli, Armand Crabbé, Titta Ruffo and: Marcel Jour- 
net. Gino Marinuzzi will be the principal director and the 
prospectus announces that André Messager, Xavier Leroux 
and Camille Saint-Saéns will all three visit the Argentine 
capital to conduct their own works. Besides appearing at 
Buenos Aires, the company will give performances at 
Tucumann, Solis in Montevideo, Rio Janeiro and San Paulo, 
while a portion of the forces will also appear at Santiago, 
Chile. 


THE PAVLOWA RUMORS 


Manager Max Rabinoff Pronounces Persistent Reports 
Premature 





It has been asserted in various unofficial quarters that 
Anna Pavlowa, the dancer, is not to accompany the Boston 
Opera Company on tour next season. Published statements 
in theatrical papers credited Charles Dillingham with 
having secured the services of Paviowa for next winter in 
New York. 

Max Rabinoff, manager of Pavlowa and of the Boston 
Opera Company, was called up by the Musicat Courter 
and asked for a statement. He said: “No contract of the 
kind mentioned has been signed by Pavlowa. Certain nego- 
tiations are in progress, but I am not at liberty to state 
their nature. You may say that at present no definite 
change has taken place in the announced plans of Pavlowa 
and all reports to the contrary are premature and not 
founded on truth.” 





UNOFFICIAL MOVING 
PICTURE CENSORSHIP 


New York Exercises Supervision of Moving Picture 
Productions Without Hated Censors 





A committee of seven exercises supervision over the 
productions of moving picture theatres in New York City 
and advises with Mayor Mitchel and Commissioner Bell 
on the matter of licenses for those houses. One of the 
members of the committee, just appointed, is. Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica. Courter. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL MATTERS 


The Auditorium ‘Question to Be Voted Upon in th 
Alabama City ' 
Mrs. George Houston Davies has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Music Study Club of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Mrs. E. T. Rice has been elected president of the Treble 
Clef Club. The question of the erection of an auditorium 


will be settled June 5 by a city election, 
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CLEVER WORK OF CHILDREN REVEALED 
FESTIVAL GIVEN 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sight Singing Methods Demonstrated—Chorus of Five Hundred Juveniles and High 
School Orchestra Present Attractive Program—‘Martha” Sung by High School 
Chorus and Orchestra—Inez Field Damon Proves Marked Ability as 
Conductor—Well Known Soloists Assist 


BY THE 














Schenectady (N. Y.) public schools held a music festival 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 3, in the High School Audi- 
torium; Friday evening, May 5, in the State Armory, and 
Saturday evening, May 6, in the State Armory. This in- 
cluded a demonstration of sight singing methods by 250 
children from grades one to seven under the direction of 
Inez Field Damon and assisting teachers. Typical school- 
room lessons were given and songs of varying degrees of 
difficulty sung, including some by Mendelssohn, Schubert, 


“Softly Now the Light of Day” (Von Weber), “Now the 
Day Is Over” (Barnby), chorus; selections from “Tra- 
viata” (Verdi), orchestra; “May Morning” (arranged from 
the French), chorus; “The Fairies’ Festival” (Seymour 
Smith), chorus and Mary Thomas, of Halsey School, fairy 
queen; “Praise to God, Immortal Praise” (Kocher), 
chorus, orchestra and violins; “Melody” (Haydn), melody 
from “Melody in F” (Rubinstein), beginners’ violin class; 
“Romance” (Poole), intermediate violin class; “Little 


ARTISTS AT SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


Left to right 


Wilfred Glenn, basso; Margaret Hefferman, a local contralto; Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music, director 


of Festival; Lucy Marsh, soprano; James Harrod, tenor. 


Von Weber, Chopin, Brahms, Haydn, Reinecke, Mozart, 
Abt, Pinsuti, Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini and Beethoven. 

On Friday evening, May 5, a chorus of 500 children 
from grades seven and eight; 150 children with violins 
from after-school violin classes, assisted by the High School 
Orchestra, under the direction of Inez Field Damon, gave 
the following program: “Triumphal March,” from “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” (Grieg), orchestra; “But the Lord is Mindful 
of His Own,” from “St. Paul” (Mendelssohn), National 
Hymn (Warren), chorus; “My Mammy’s Voice” (Loomis), 
Judson Jackson, Louis Josefek, Samuel Lospinoso (Seward 
School), David Finch, James Perry, Lloyd Sommers (Wash- 
ington Irving School) ; “Humoreske” (Dvorak), orchestra; 


Symphony,” No. 2 (Dancla), advanced violin class—Orlo 
Brister, John Brunham, Ellen Johannsen and Eric Wik- 
lund; “America” (first and last verses), all the children 
and audience. 

“Martha” was given by the High School Chorus and 
lligh School Orchestra, assisted by Lucy Marsh, soprano; 
Margaret Heffernan, contralto; James Harrod, tenor, and 
Wilfred Glenn, bass, under the direction of Inez Field 
Damon, at the State Armory, Saturday evening, May 6. 

This was given by a chorus of 154 and soloists from 
High School students, namely, Harold Thompson and 
Robert Stone, two farmers; Louise Howe, Alma Schulze 
and Minerva Tobin, three maid servants, and twenty-three 


members of the orchestra. Great credit is due Inez Field 
Damon, supervisor of music, and her able corps of assist- 
ants, for the excellent work done at this festival. 





RECENT PRIZES FOR COMPOSERS 


St. Louis Rewards Music Creators With Cash—Sym- 
phonic, Chamber Music, Piano and Vocal Works 
Among Those That Win 


The prize winners in the music competiton recently in- 
augurated by the St. Louis Art League have been an- 
nounced by the music committee of the organization fol- 
lowing the decision of the jury of award. The successful 
contestants, their compositions and the prizes are: 

Orchestral Division 

“The Sphinx,” fantasy suite. Prize $150, Samuel Bol- 
linger, of St. Louis, Mo, 

Chamber Music Division 

Trio in E minor for piano, violin and cello. Prize $100. 
W. M. Pommer, of Columbia, Mo. 

Piano Music Division 


Ballade. 
wood, Mo. 


Prize $50, Mrs. Berenice C. Myer, of Kirks- 


Vocal Music Division 


Four songs, Prize $30. Albert Stoessel, of St. Louis. 

All the manuscripts were submitted under pseudonyms 
an¢ the identities of the contestants were known only after 
the winners had been selected by the jury of awards. One 
of the objects of the competition was to prove that St. 
Louis is productive of creative talent and to encourage 
producers in this field by a recognition of their abilities, 





Elsie Baker Goes With Winton and Livingston 


A new addition to the representative list of artists man- 
aged by Winton and Livingston, of Aeolian Hall, New York, 
is Elsie Baker, the American contralto, whose popularity 
in the concert field is on a par with her country wide repu- 
tation as a favorite phonograph record artist. In speaking 
of a recent concert appearance of Miss Baker, the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin says: “Miss Baker possesses that 
rare treasure, a real contralto, and what is more, she knows 
how to use it. Her voice is full, rich and appealingly sym- 
pathetic, of remarkable warmth and resonance in its low 
tones, and she sings with admirable taste and artistic ap- 
preciation.” 

Miss Baker will be available for concerts and oratorio 
performances during the entire season 1916-17, and judg- 
ing by the demand for her services already received by 
her managers, this coming season will be an exceptionally 
busy and successful one. 


John Prindle Scott’s Songs Greatly Admired 


At the annual composers’ night of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians, held at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, May 9, three of John Prindle 
Scott’s songs—“My True Love Lies Asleep,” “The Revela- 
tion,” and “The Secret”—were sung by Robert Armour, 
tenor, with the composer at the piano. These songs made 
a distinct impression. 

Mr. Armour sang splendidly, bringing down the house 
with the high B flat in the “Revelation,” as well as with 
the final climax in “The Secret,” which was one of the most 
admired numbers on the program. 

Mr. Scott appeared as composer and accompanist of his 
own works at the following New York concerts: recital, 
MacDowell Club, April 26; private musicale, April 27; 
Manuscript Society, May 3; concert, Hotel McAlpin, May 
9; private musicale, May 11. 


CHORUS OF SCHENECTADY SCHOOL CHILDREN AT ARMORY, INEZ FIELD DAMON, DIRECTOR. 
This assemblage includes a chorus of soo, 150 violinists from After-School Violin Classes, High School Orchestra, and Miss Damon, who stands in the front center. 
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SODER-HUECK STUDIOS 
OPEN ALL SUMMER 


A Good Opportunity for Western Teachers and Singers 
to Combine Work With Recreation 





Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York voice trainer and 
coach, is not going abroad this year, and therefore will re- 
ceive students for special summer terms, at the request of 
her many artist pupils and because of frequent applications 
received from all parts of the country. She has decided to 
begin summer classes at special rates, commencing June 10, 
and those interested may apply at once. 

Many Western artists and teachers find New York an 
ideal place to spend their summer vacations and to combine 
these outings with work. The Soder-Hueck studios are so 
well situated and the artistic arrangement of the rooms, 
equipped with electric fans and also directly connected with 
a breezy roof garden for open air resting between the 
work, makes them especially adapted to summer work. 
Weekly informal recitals will be given by many professional 
singers to illustrate and demonstrate the results obtained, 
and afterward refreshments served in this connected open 
air roof garden. 

Teachers have also the rare opportunity to refresh their 
voices under an international master of tonal work and 
likewise to adopt the Soder-Hueck method of quick and 
sure development of the voice—the real bel canto singing 
tone. Singers have their tired voices restored and are 
coached in repertoire in every style and stanaard languages. 
Voices develop in compass and tone richness in a short 
time under Mme. Soder-Hueck’s artistic guidance, and re- 
sults are bound to be attained. Many engagements are re- 
ceived directly from the Soder-Hueck studio; as for pro- 
fessional opportunities, leading managers are at hand also. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck has produced many successful 


singers and teachers now prominently before the public, and 
their splendid press clippings from coast to coast are the 
best recommendation for the work accomplished. 

The Soder-Hueck studios are in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York, where a 
booklet with details and reprint of many press notices from 
various artist pupils and teachers coached and trained at 
this studio may be obtained on application. 





Spiering’s Orchestral Engagements 





The tremendous demand for Theodore Spiering as a 
teacher during the season just ending made it impossible 
for him to devote as much time as he wished to his work 
as virtuoso of the violin. Next season he will play 
throughout the country. Many engagements are already 
booked, including engagements with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, December 8 and 
9, and, with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski, March 2 and 3, 1917. It is good to see an 
artist of Mr. Spigring’s sterling capabilities taking his 
proper place in the very front rank of soloists. 

A distinct compliment to his splendid ability as a teacher 
is the engagement of one of his advanced pupils, Madeline 
MacGuigan, to play the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on the 27th of this 
month. Miss MacGuigan recently demonstrated her ability 
before a New York audience by a capital performance of 
a Mozart concerto with the Woman’s Orchestral Club 
under Mr, Spiering’s direction. 

Another pupil, Caroline Powers, achieved a great suc- 
cess in a joint recital with Helen B. Ivans, soprano, at the 
studio of E, K. Macrum in Brooklyn. 





Isaac Kay Myers to Be Soloist 
With Altoona Maennerchor 





Isaac Kay Myers, the baritone of Pittsburgh, has been 
engaged to appear as soloist with the Concordia Maenner- 
chor of Altoona, Pa., next month. On June 14, 15 and 
16 will occur the annual event, at which several prominent 
German singing societies will be present. Mr. Myers will 
appear with the combined choruses in “Das Deutsche Lied,” 
by Hans Roemey. At his final appearance he will sing the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” with orchestra accom- 
paniment. 

Mr. Myers is soloist at the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, a position he has held for the past six 
years, and he has recently been re-engaged for another 
year. s 





Frederic Hoffman’s Song Recital 





On Monday evening, May 22, at 9 o'clock, Frederic Hoff- 
tan, an American baritone, will be heard in a song recital 
in the Myrtle Room of the Waldorf Astoria, New York. 
His program will consist of German and French folksongs, 
and Mr. Hoffmann will play his own accompaniments. He 
will be assisted by Emelie Hoffmann, mezzo-soprano. 





BUST OF THEODORE SPIERING, BY BRENDA PUT- 
NAM, DAUGHTER OF HERBERT PUTNAM, 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 





Amato’s Success in the South 





Pasquale Amato’s concert in Savannah, Ga., on May 
1, his second, appearance there, was, according to the 
Savannah News, “a most brilliant musical occasion. 

Encore after encore was demanded of Amato. 
The boxes and orchestra seats were filled. Music lovers 
crowded the balcony and the galleries. More than four- 
teen hundred people paid for admission to the concert. 
Enthusiasm was at a high pitch from the very beginning 
to the very end.” 

After his great success at Savannah, Amato sang in 
Charleston the day after. Here again the German Armory 
Hall was crowded to its very roof, and this, in spite of 
strong counter-attractions on the same evening, was most 
gratifying. The Charleston papers referred to him as “at 
his best, and his incomparable rendering of the ‘Barber 
of Seville’ and the ‘Toreador Song’ from ‘Carmen’” was 
very favorably commented upon. “All the baritones de- 
light in interpreting this baritone song, but none excels 
Amato in it. The eminent baritone was given hearty ap- 
plause on his appearance, and after each of his numbers, 
and felt compelled to bow any number of times.” 





Martinelli’s South American Trip 





In a few days Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will leave on the Lamport 
& Holt liner for Btienos Ayres, where he will sing a se- 
ries of engagements at the Teatro de Colon, together 
with Mme. Barrientos. But Martinelli in South America 
will not confine his activities to the capital of Argentina. 
When the grand opera company of this South American 
metropolis begins its tour through the large cities of the 
southern continent Martinelli will go with them. While 
his wife and two months old baby will accompany him 
to Buenos Ayres, they will not take the rather precarious 
tropical tour but will live in a large apartment on the 
main street of Buenos Ayres, which Martinelli has rented 
for them by cable. 

Special provisions for the trip have been made for the 
little baby Benedetta, beside laying in a stock of such pro- 
visions as condensed milk and other infant foods. A crib 
has been constructed along scientific lines which will pre- 
vent little Benedetta from being overcome by seasickness. 





Mme. Kurt Re-engaged for Metropolitan 


» 





Melanie Kurt, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been re-engaged by the opera com- 
pany and will sing the leading Wagnerian roles next sea- 
son, as in the past. Mme. Kurt has been called the legiti- 
mate successor of the great line of Wagnerian dramatic 
sopranos. 

In October, November and April Mme. Kurt will be 
available for concert engagements. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company has specially consented to permit her 
to sing in the April concerts. 
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A joint recital by Alberta Parson Price, pianist, and 
William Keller, violinist, was given at Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, May 9. Beethoven's sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, op. 12, No. 3, was well rendered. Miss Price plays 
finely. She rendered Brahms’ intermezzos, op. 119, Nos. 
2 and 3, and Rhapsodie, op. 119, with good taste. Mr. 
Keller played beautifully three characteristic numbers, 
“Chanson Louis XIII" and “Pavane” (Couperin), “Men- 
which Kreisler had dug out of the ar- 


uet” (Porpora), 
Por- 


chives of centuries ago and arranged for violin solo. 
pora was a great vocal instructor and composer (1686- 
1766) and Haydn performed menial service to gain his 
good will, and received from him valuable instruction in 
composition from time to time. Both artists became en- 
thused with their work, so the second part was most 
artistic and the interpretation finely brought forth in tech- 
nic, expression and tonal effects. Miss Price gave 
“Melodie” and “Caprice Burlesque” (Gabrilowitsch). The 
composer was her instructor, and she acquired the inspira- 
tion from him, The final number, the sonata for piano 
and violin, F major, op. 20 (Nawratil) enabled both art- 
ists to show their capabilities, and they rose to the oc- 
sense of the word, The audience was 
large and enthusiastic and compelled an encore from 
each performer. Mr, Hurley, accompanist, was appre- 
ciated and had to bow his acknowledgments. Miss Price 
studied abroad with Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
and Mr. Keller studied with Maurice Kaufmann. 
Successful Dambmann Pupils 

Angelina Cappellano, soprano, a very successful pupil of 
Emma A. Dambmann, has won many laurels for her ex- 
cellent and artistic singing. On invitation of Rev, C. P. 
Finker, Miss Cappellano has been singing at hospitals and 
substituted for Mme. Dambmann on two occasions. She 
was heard at the Southland Singers’ concert, March 29, 
at Hotel Plaza, and at the last social. She went to Albany 
to sing at the opening of the new Roman Catholic Church, 
April 23. Miss Cappellano was much in evidence at the 
last Southland Singers’ affair, wrote the following words 
in honor of Mme. Dambmann, president, and Sidney A. 
Baldwin, the conductor, and led the audience in singing 
them to the melody, “Good-by, Girls, I’m Through,” after 
her presentation speech to Mme. Dambmann: 


Good-by, friends, we're through, 
The Southland Singers and you, 
We've had some jolly and studious times 
This season, you and I, 
Our thanks to our president, 
And our conductor, too; 
“We singers did our best. 
Good-by, girls; good-by, boys, 
And the dear friends here with you. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Studio Musicale 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a musicale at her res- 
idence studio, 257 West 104th street, May 6. Eight of 
her pupils appeared in the following program: 


Ave Maria ...... 
Ich Liebe Dich. 


casion in every 


. Luzzi 

ia aNés bud agus ede vue . Grieg 

Cornelia Covert, 

Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary..............0cccceeceeeces 

SN I SEEN Gb Un'e 1405 ob kbc Ck pbb bs Fe sdcenbbsces 
Frankie Holland. 

Re I es whl eb dbiin 6GoddcdbdaWercsdcddgkcce tobockuvk 
Kathleen Ficklin. 

Liete Signor, from Les Huguenots. . SANG ies 
Helen D. Erskine. 


RUTH tt Tone Colorist 


DEARDORFF-SHAW 


Exponent of ultra-modern piano music 
Available for concert and recital, 
J. D. Suaw, 227 Security Bldg., 


. Wilson 
. Lohr 


Bohm 


. .Meyerbeer 


Address: Los Angeles, Cal. 


Maran VERYL 


...-Pergolesi 
. Roeckel 


Tre Giorni ...... 
In the Time of Rests... 


es Lintz. 


. Gounod 


King of Thule, from Faust, 
. Gounod 


Jewel Song, from Faust. ¥ Si anionvocecae’ 
"Estelle tek 
PEE PETE) OO EET Ol PE ME ante re T 


TetMhes  o. scocs Fi ce cna xdavkses ae eavcebinsocei ce vesaiae See 
Agnes Waters. 
from Traviata 
Geraldine Holland. 
The program shows some of the work done by the 
Patterson pupils during the past season. 


Hazel G. MacConnell, a Boice Pupil, Wins Praises 


Hazel G. MacConnell, who has been but a short time 
under Mrs. Boice’s expert instruction in vocal develop- 
ment, was recently heard at the studio by a prominent 
Italian artist. This lady exclaimed recently “What a 
beautiful, expressive and natural voice! She knows her 
limitations, and makes no attempt at dramatic effects. I 
wish there were more such pure, true and natural voices 
in America, because with study they develop into big 
artists.” Mrs. MacConnell sings in St. Andrew’s P. E. 
Church, Yonkers, and is in demand as vocalist in many 
places. Mrs. Boice likewise expresses herself as entirely 
confident of Mrs. MacConnell’s musical future. 


A for’s e lui, 


Bispham Twice Guest of Honor 


David Bispham was guest of honor at the annual com- 
posers’ night and dinner, Fraternal Association of Mu- 
sicians, Hotel McAlpin, New York, May 9. The com- 
posers of the evening were Homer N. Bartlett, Aurelio 
Giorni, John Prindle Scott and Miguel Castellanos, and 
the artists who interpreted their works were: Leola Lu- 
Ophelia Edwards, soprano; Robert Armour, 


cey, soprano; 
and Stellario Cambria, 


tenor; Albert Sciarretti, pianist, 
mandolinist. 

Mr. Bispham is to be guest of honor tonight, May 18, 
at the reception and musicale given by the Chopin So- 
ciety at the Professional Woman’s League, 1999 Broad- 
way. Edyth May Clover is a special force in the Chopin 
Society. 

Rosa Wulff Pupils Appear 


May 6 a delightful pupils’ concert was given under the 
supervision of Rosa Wulff, who taught them instrumental 
and vocal culture. It was a treat to hear children, rang- 
ing from seven to twelve years of age, play difficult num- 
bers by MacDowell, Moszkowski and Rachmaninoff in 
such artistic manner. Miss N. Altman, lyric soprano, sang 
“Still Wie die Nacht,” by Bohm, with great expression and 
temperament. Blanche Cahn, dramatic soprano, sang “One 
Fine Day” and cavatina from “Robert the Devil,” by Mey- 
erbeer, with considerable dramatic ability, Joseph Miller, 
bass-baritone, sang “Elegie,” by Massenet, very pleasingly. 
Phaeon Martin, who is the possessor of a remarkable bass 
voice, sang the “Bedouin Love Song,” by Pinsuti, with 
fire and, executive ability. Irving Wolkowitz has a de- 
lightful lyric tenor voice and sang Bartlett’s “Dream” with 
warmth. Louis Barker, who has been studying only ten 
months, played “The Lark” (Balakirew) in a manner 
which deserves much praise; one may look forward to 
hear a fine artist in a short time if he continues his good 
work. The program, from beginning to end, was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

Marguerite Copeman Recital 

A violin recital was given by Marguerite Copeman, at 
the Girls’ Co-operative Club, Sunday afternoon, April 30. 
Sue Simonson accompanied at the piano, The program 
was as follows: Adagio (from G minor concerto) 
(Bruch), concerto in G major (De Beriot), romance in F 
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(Beethoven), “Legende” (Wieniawski), “Mazurka de Con- 
certo” (Musin), chanson “Louis XIII,” “Pavane” (Cou- 
perin-Kreisler), and “Schén Rosmarin” (Kreisler). 


Lurline Brown at Maine Society 


At the annual dinner held by the Maine Society of New 
York, May 4, at the Hotel Majestic, Lurline Brown ap- 
peared as soloist. Miss Brown is a young soprano, who 
is fast gaining recognition as a singer. Her voice is of 
fine quality and she has an attractive personality. 

The numbers rendered were: “Chanson Provengale 
(Dell’ Acqua), “Dutch Serenade” (De Lange), and “Stac- 
cato Polka” (Mulder). 

Will J. Stone, tenor, beside singing a group of songs, ac- 
companied Miss Brown beautifully. 


Wanamaker Shakespearean Festival 


Alexander Russell, organist and musical director at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, closed his Shakespearean festi- 
val with the third week, May 13, when large audiences 
gathered to hear the fine variety of old fashioned and 
modern music provided by the following interpreters: 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone; Marie Walch, Mary 
Wolston, Elizabeth Mitchell, Katherine Noyes, Jeanette 
Jackson, Margaret Crawford, Morris dancers; William G. 
Doenges, Herman Glaser, Samuel van Praag, Arthur Sev- 
ern, John Bradford, William H. Humiston, Alexander 
Russell, “concert of instruments.” 


Johanna Brocks-Oetteking’s Engagements 


Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, the soprano, appeared as so- 
loist at the concert for charitable purposes given at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., April 28, and was unanimously praised by both 
press and public. She also sang at four public lecture- 
recitals, April 6, April 16, April 23 and May 6, in Man- 
hattan, was heartily received, and had to sing encores fol- 
lowing every appearance. Mme. Oetteking’s voice is true, 
sympathetic, and her style that of the experienced artist. 


” 


Lillian Bradley Concert at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


A. real treat was that of Lillian Bradley, soprano, who 
gave a most interesting and varied program: at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, May 9. Her voice was exceptionally 
fine on this occasion, her tone being round and mellow, and 
special praise must be given her for exquisite piano high 
notes and her intellectual interpretation. Especially well 
received numbers were “Supposing,” by Bischoff ; “Friih- 
lingslied,” by Weil, and “An Open Secret,” by Woodman. 
The assisting artists were Vivian Goswell, baritone; Helen 
Scholder, cellist, and William Simon, composer and accom- 
panist, all of whom greatly added to the success of the 
concert. This program, from start to finish, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the audience 


Gruppe aus dem Tartarus. ei ow hee 
Madchen mit dem Roten Miindchen. 
Selig mit b!utendem Herzen 

Vivian Gosnell. 


. ‘Schubert 


..Manna Zucca 
. .Liszt-Popper 


Moment Musicale .... 
Ungarische Rhapsodie peta bieentes s00.c0a0s 
Helen Scholder, 

Go to Bed, Sweet Muse 
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Thy Songs .... 

An Open Secret. ‘ 
Without You, Sresthenst.. 
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"Liltian Bradley. 
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Duets—Don Giovanni 
Abschied der Végel.. 
Lillian Bradley. oad ‘Vivian Gosnell. 


,--Hildach 


Ein Traum... . Grieg 


Frihlingslied 
Verg Dblick 





Lillian Bradley. 
Rene Schieber, Lyric Soprano 


Rene Schieber, lyric soprano, has been doing considerable 
public work this past season, where she has been making a 
reputation for herself as an artist. 

She is also connected with the choir at Temple Emanu-El, 
where she is soloist at the Sunday morning services. 


Nichols’ Available Sundays 


John W. Nichols, the well known tenor and teacher, has 
issued announcements to the effect that he is free on Sun- 
days for church work. His large experience makes him a 
thoroughly reliable choir singer. Within a few months 
past he has been soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, the New York Mendelssohn Club, the 
New York Musical Art Society, the New York Banks 
Glee, the Chicago Mendelssohn Club; Providence, Arion; 
Columbia University, Vassar College, Brooklyn Institute, 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Ocean Grove Association, 
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Chautauqua Association, Evanston (Ill) Musical Club, 
Congress Club, Washington, etc. 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea’s Engagements 


Lorna Lea, the contralto and pianist, has been re-en- 
gaged to play behind the scenes in “The Wooing of Eve,” 


y beh : ee 

a new play in which Laurette Taylor will be starred, It 3 ? 

opens in New York early in the fall. = Does Advertising Pay 
Linnie Love and Miss Lea sang for the Fideles Club of = , 


New York, May 12. This summer they will sing at one 
of the hotels of Atlantic City. 
































Notes = 

Dagmar Riibner was piano soloist at the Ritz-Carlton = or ‘ =. 

Hotel, May 4, a benefit for the Lafayette Fund. She = Phe Bagge ae = 5p hala in = 
played works by Rachmaninoff and Ravel. 2 oa & * . bert ine gry a Ss 
"Harta Cammeyer ave apn rectal a her ati, PIE | Et Foster, the managers of Theo : 
y est Fifty-seventh street, May 10. = : “Ratha : : ES 
Agnes Shepard and Miss Shepard issued invitations to : Ne meg sorey pave seer season from 

the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the Shepard = oy re OF, Deniers.” “est present Mr. a 
, ih Karle is touring with the New York 2 
chool of Music, Woman’s Club of Orange, East Orange, : Philharmonic Soci & 
N. J., May 17. : ae SacHty. = 
Songs by Floy Little Martlett, both manuscript and | 

printed, were performed by Edith Chapman Goold and the = 


New Century Glee Club in the Board of Education’s free 
concerts of White Plains recently. The White plains Rent 
Daily devotes a half column to this successful affair. io fe 
“An Evening with the Organ” is the caption of a re- 
cital given by William R. Crawford at the Arlington Ave- ha Se 
nue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, May 16. A novelty se 
was Otto K, Schill’s “Lullaby,” written originally for the 
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violin, and a little played number was Rinck’s flute con- PURSES aR AM Ae get/E, 3 JELEPHONE 4483 BRYANT ° 
certo. The program closed with “My Faith Looks Up to FW cca, Ng ee ee te 
Thee” (Lowell Mason), “The Star Spangled Banner” | ee: Sri ere Mes 


(Samuel Arnold), and “Home, Sweet Home” (John How- 
ard Payne), played as organ solos. 

“Raynor Island Camp,” owned by Marguerite Spaulding 
(who teaches the Yersin method of French diction), sit- 
uated at Huntsville, Ontario, Canada, not far from To- 
ronto, is likely to become a resort for musical folk if the 
plans of the owner and Hattie Clapper Morris develop. 
Mrs. Morris and Miss Spaulding will spend the summer 
there, taking several vocal pupils along, about July 1. 
Thirty-five acres of ground, mostly heavily wooded, a 
main building, detached bungalows, tents on platforms, 
etc., constitute desirable living quarters. Any one inter- 
ested may inquire of Miss Spaulding, 226 Central Park 
West, or of Mrs. Morris, 1730 Broadway. 
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Ballantyne Pupils Sing 


A recent opera and oratorio recital of the Ogden Taber- 
nacle Choir, Joseph Ballantyne, director, had a most com- 
prehensive program, including numbers by Wagner, Verdi, 
Donizetti, Ponchielli, Saint-Saéns, Meyerbeer and Spohr. 

The solo vocalists on the program were from Mr. Bal- 
lantyne’s private vocal class, and included Myrtie B. Higley, 
Mildred Ware, Ruth Groesbeck, Leonare Hinckley, Annie 
Williamson, Bertha Farley, Clara Brough, Blanche Moore, 
Myrtle Calvin, Geraldine de Silva, Margaret Peart, Walter 
Stephens, Douglass Brian, John P. Stephens, Edward 
Saunders, William P. Stephens, John Christensen, Reginald 
Minson and Peter J. Vander Kooi. 


The von Ende School of Music Events 





Herwegh von Ende, director of the school of music in 
New York bearing his name, has issued cards reading as 


follows : 

The von Ende School of Music requests the honor of your com 
pany Friday evening, May 12, joint recital. Cecile Heller, soprano; 
Rose Beck, piano. 

Thursday evening, May 18, joint recital. Ursula Mellish, soprano; 
Alfred Newman, piano. 

Thursday evening, May 25, song recital. Ottile Schillig, soprano. 

Saturday afternoon, May 27, children’s matinee, 3 o'clock. a 

Admit two, 8.30 o'clock. niliaef Fall: 
44 West Eighty-fifth street, New York City. : 5 2 | 
© S, : A 
S149 Luz (AHA tad 
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Spiering’s Summer Plans 


Theodore Spiering, the distinguished violinist and con- 
ductor, has leased for the summer the same house at 
Elizabethtown, New York, in the Adirondacks, which he 
occupied last year. He will spend the hot season there, 
taking with him only a few of his advanced pupils, as he 
will devote most of his time to preparation for the extensive 
season as soloist which awaits him next winter, including 
appearances with both the Philadelphia and Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestras. 





As Mr. Foster is kind enough to corrob- 
orate in his unsolicited letter, the MusIcAL 
CouRIER was the only musical paper used 
by Mr. Karle for advertising and pub- 
licity purposes to help bridge over his 
career from the point where he was total- 
ly unknown to his present well deserved 
fame and popularity. 








C. F. Carlson for Cincinnati 
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Charles Frederick Carlson has been engaged by the Ohio 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, to conduct a vocal class 
during the summer, from May 15 to August 15. 

Percy Hemus, the New York baritone, has decided upon 
the Carlson song, “Hear the Winds,” for his next all-Amer- 
jean program to be given at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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JERSEY CITY AND HUDSON COUNTY'S 
FIRST ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Three Evening Performances and One Matinee Close Final Series of New Jersey Tri-City Concerts—Audiences 
Enthusiastic—Plan on Foot to Make the Festival a Yearly Event 


Jersey City, N. J., May 14, 1916. 

Hudson County has had its first real taste of a music 
festival, and the verdict has been given in favor of the pro- 
moters of this great series of concerts, and now the peo- 
ple of Jersey City and Hudson County want another—an 
annual one. 

This was Jersey City’s week in the great series of New 
Jersey Tri-City festivals. Both Paterson and Newark had 
already had their turn and both cities had responded with 
large and enthusiastic audiences. It was Paterson’s four- 
teenth festival, and Newark’s second, and both cities knew 
well what to expect. Here, however, the festival was a 
new idea, never tried before, and, like “Missourians,” even 
the patrons had to be “shown” what it was all like and 
what it all amounted to. 

It was a bold venture on the part of C. Mortimer Wiske 
and his associates, but believing absolutely in the artistic 
success, even though perhaps the financial outcome might 
not be all that was hoped for, they plunged ahead, Artis- 
tically the concerts even surpassed the remarkable per- 
formances given in the other two cities, and there is no 
question but that the festival here this year will go down 
on record as the greatest musical event in the history of 
Hudson County, and will undoubtedly be used as a step- 
ping stone toward a still greater series of annual con- 
certs, which must in time place Jersey City among Amer- 
ica's foremost musical centers, 

For years music festivals have been held in Cincinnati, 
Worcester, Evanston, Bangor, Portland, Wichita, Syra- 
cuse, Richmond, Bethlehem, Springfield, Schenectady, 
Lindsborg, Trenton, Paterson, Newark, etc, Were it not 
a profitable undertaking, surely none would be given a sec- 
ond time. Instead, however, new ones are springing up in 
all parts of the country. Whether there be financial gain 
or not, the social, educational and commercial advantages 
are such that no city can afford to be without one. The 
music festival in this country is in its infancy, and espe- 
cially when such a series of high class concerts can be 
given at little expense to a community, surely no body 
of people with any civic pride and desire for progression 
is going to sit idly by and not answer the call of Ameri- 
can music lovers to make this country as great musically 
as it is commercially and financially, 


The Tri-City Plan 

For an individual city to undertake a music festival un- 
aided is bound to result in financial disaster if the great- 
est musical stars and the best class of programs are to be 
presented. However, if a number of cities can work to- 
gether, artists can be secured and supplies purchased at a 
wholesale figure, thus reducing the individual expense, 
lessening the chance of any deficit and assuring the festi- 
val of a longer life. 

This year the co-operative plan was tried in New Jer- 
sey, and Newark, Paterson and Jersey City were linked to- 
gether in an effort to produce the finest concerts possible 
at the very lowest cost. 

In each of the three cities the programs presented were 
approximately the same, and on the final night in each the 
choruses of the other two cities were joined with the local 
choral body forming the Tri-City chorus. 

The plan worked exceedingly well, and has resulted in a 
greater desire for still more elaborate programs. With 
such a huge chorus as this (some 3,000 voices altogether ) 
wonderful programs are possible, programs which ordinar- 
ily could never be presented 

This year was something of an experiment but, as every 
one was convinced, still greater achievements are possible 
in the years to come. 

If each city will do its share, New Jersey can offer the 
world the greatest series of concerts ever presented. Wake 
up, you who have not as yet given these festivals your sup- 
port, and help your city and State to take advantage of this 
wonderful opportunity—the opportunity of a lifetime. 

The Conductor 

The writer has worn down many a pencil point praising 
the work of the conductor of these three Jersey festivals; 
and rightly so, because no one deserves more praise or 
credit than he. Of course, it is his business, his life work, 
yet nevertheless he has sacrificed time, energy and money 
on unnumbered occasions in order to give these three cities, 
as well as the country at large, the very best possible. He 
has seen success and has met reverses, as far as the finan- 
cial end was concerned, but never during his entire career 
has he failed to give the public high class programs. Were 





every director as deeply in love with his art as is this man 
there would be little fault to find with any of our festival 
programs. 

Mr. Wiske has conducted eleven concerts in three weeks, 
to say nothing of the numerous rehearsals in each of the 
three cities. One would suppose he was exhausted, but not 
he. Back at his desk again the next morning, he is already 
making the preliminary plans for a still greater series of 
concerts next season. 4 

The Orchestra 

The orchestra which was heard in Jersey City was some- 
what smaller than the ones which took part in Paterson 
and Newark, although the men who played here also par- 
ticipated in the other two cities as well. The Fourth Regi- 
ment Armory in Jersey City is not as large as the First, in 
Newark, or the Fifth, in Paterson, and for this reason so 
large a stage could not be used. 

The experience the men had, however, in the other two 
cities prepared them for a much finer performance of the 
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same selections here. The few minor criticisms which 
might have been called for following the concerts in Pat- 
terson, and even in Newark, were very much out of place 
in Jersey City. All of the previous concerts made splendid 
rehearsals for the Jersey City performances, and the men 
are to be congratulated upon their excellent work. 

Many have wondered just where all of the men came 
from and who they were. This question can be answered 
briefly by saying that some of them were the very best the 
New York Philharmonic, the Metropolitan Opera and other 
New York orchestras could offer, in addition to the best 
available men from Jersey City, Paterson and Newark. 
Carlos Hasselbrink, well known to all orchestra men in 
these regions and Mr. Wiske’s concertmaster for many 
years, was in charge of the New York men, as usual, and 
Andrew Voss, one of Newark’s best known orchestra and 
band leaders, secured the Jersey musicians. 

The “Festival Orchestra,” as it was called, could by no 
means be classed as a “pick up” or “scrub” orchestra, as 
so many organizations, made up of men from various 80- 
cities, are called. If it had to be given another name, it 
ought to be called “orchestra par excellence,” for the men 
were certainly the best that could be secured. 

Conductor Wiske knew most of the men personally, and 
nearly all had played under his baton before. This made 
it still easier for him to obtain good results. Throughout 
all the programs the work of the men was most creditable 
and Mr. Wiske’s skill as an orchestral leader, as well as a 
director of choruses, was more noticeable than ever. It 
would be a great credit to Jersey if such an orchestra with 
the same conductor could become a permanent fixture in 
this State. 
: The Chorus ; 

The chorus, while not as large as it might have been, 
was made up of more professional and experienced sing- 


ers, in accordance with its size, than either of the other 
two. The quality of the tones produced was exceptionally 
good, and more than made up for what-the chorus lacked 
in quantity. 

Still, it was a big chorus, made up of about five hun- 
dred singers, some of whom were members of the Newark 
chorus, who, in order to carry out the agreement made 
last year, when Jersey City assisted Newark, offered their 
services here this year. 

The work of this huge choral body was excellent 
throughout, and there were frequently times when it was 
even finer still. Well balanced and splendidly grouped, 
the chorus furnished by far the best numbers on the pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Wiske’s years of experience in chorus conducting 
was well marked in the work of these choristers. The 
weekly rehearsals, held throughout the year, were never 
wasted, but made possible the excellent results eventually 
obtained. 

Mrs. Wiske, too, deserves some of the credit for the 
good work of the chorus. As accompanist, she aided ma- 
terially in accomplishing the desired effects. 

Sidney A. Baldwin, who, with Emily Pierson at the 
piano, assisted Mr. Wiske on a number of occasions, also 
deserves particular mention. Miss Pierson’s help was of 
great value both to Mr. Baldwin and the chorus. 


The Prize Cantata Contest 


It was last summer that the three New Jersey cities— 
Paterson, Newark and Jersey City—decided to offer a prize 
of $500 for the best cantata for mixed voices written by an 
American composer on an American subject. The com- 
petition was given wide publicity and brought forth many 
comments of praise in all parts of the country. When the 
contest closed, the latter part of October, fourteen com- 
positions had been submitted. These were turned over 
to the three judges—Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra; Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor of the New York Oratorio Society, and C. Morti- 
mer Wiske, conductor of the three New Jersey festivals. 
“Onowa,” by Franz C. Bornschein, of Baltimore, was 
awarded first prize; “America,” by Carl Busch, conductor 
of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, was judged sec- 
ond best, and “The Miracle of Time,” by W. Franke 
Harling, received the third award, 

All three of the judges spent considerable time in re- 
viewing these works, and all three cities are deeply in- 
debted to these gentlemen for their valued assistance. 


“American Composers’ Night” 


The opening program was a notable one for numerous 
reasons. Although many bemoaned the fact that Anna 
Case, who had been advertised as one of the soloists for 
this occasion, could not be present on acéount of sudden 
illness, additional interest was centered on the local debut 
of Belle Gottschalk, soprano of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, who was substituted in her place. 


The program opened with the national air, “America,” 
in which the audience joined in with the chorus and 
orchestra, This was followed by Henry Hadley’s “Festival 
March,” played delightfully by the large orchestra under 
Mr. Wiske’s direction. This number was produced for 
the first time on May 1 at Proctor's Theatre in Newark 
at the opening ceremonies of that city’s 250th anniversary 
celebration, So pleased was every one at that time, that 
those in charge of the Festival here urged that it be re- 
peated in Jersey City. Conductor Wiske and his men gave 
it a beautiful reading. 

The first soloist of the evening was Merle Alcock, the 
popular contralto who scored such a brilliant success at 
both the Newark and Paterson Festivals. As her initial 
number she sang the prologue from Walter Damrosch’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” which was greeted with loud applause. 
Possessed with a beautiful voice, rich in quality, she found 
ample opportunity of displaying her vocal powers.. Her 
interpretation of this, as well as her following selections, 
was most pleasing. Each was artistically rendered and 
warmly received. Her other numbers were Mary Helen 
B-own’s “Love’s Anguish,” F. Morris Class’ “Unremem- 
bered,” and John Adams Loud’s “Flower Rain.” As an en- 
core to her aria she contributed the popular “Mavourneen” 
and added to her group of songs in the second part of the 
program “My Olives Wave,” from Oscar Hass’ “Cycle 
of Syrian Love Songs.” Sidney A. Baldwin furnished 
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splendid accompaniments for the group of songs. The 
aria was sung with orchestra accompaniment. 

For the third time in this series of Tri-City Festival 
concerts, the orchestra delighted every one with a splendid 
rendition of John K. Paine’s “Island Fantasie.” Again, 
as on the two previous occasions, Conductor Wiske and his 
orchestra played this number superbly. In the reviews of 
the two previous Festivals the writer has gone somewhat 
into detail in speaking of the work of this body of 
musicians. Despite the fact that in both of the other cities 
the playing of the orchestra was of a very high order, 
this performance was undoubtedly the best of any. 
Naturally the men were more familiar with the selections 
and the reading was much more finished. 

There was considerable anxiety among the audience when 
Colonel George T. Vickers then stepped upon the plat- 
form, Very. few knew what he intended to say and not 
until he had spoken several words of welcome did they 
realize that there was a disappointment in store for them. 
In announcing that Anna Case would not sing on account 
of illness, he paid a great tribute to her substitute, Belle 
Gottschalk, who had been secured at the eleventh hour to 
take her place. Miss Gottschalk is also a New Jersey girl 
and he humorously referred to her as “another mosquito.” 
He asked the audience to try and forget its disappointment 
and assured all that the substitute would please them 
equally as well. 

Miss Gottschalk’s appearance brought forth rounds of 
applause and the entire audience awaited with great in- 
terest her initial number. She contributed, first of all, an 
aria by Leon Caballi, which was beautifully rendered. The 
applause which followed was convincing enough that she 
had pleased, and in response to the demands of the 
audience she was forced to add an encore, singing the 
ever popular song of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Year's 
at the Spring.” At the close of this second number, as 
one of the newspapers stated, “she owned the audience.” 
Thunderous applause compelled her to return to the stage 
numerous times. Later she sang a group of songs which 
included “The Star,” by Rogers, “Call of Radha,” by Har- 
riet Ware, and “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross. Compelled 
to sing again, she contributed Lohr’s “To My First Love,” 
also delightfully sung. When the audience would not 
desist in its applause, she repeated the last number, Mr. 
Baldwin assisting her at the piano. A great deal depended 
on the success of this young singer, for the effect of this 
first concert, it was believed, would have telling results 
on the performances to follow. However, it was a notable 
triumph for Miss Gottschalk as well as the management, 
and all disappointment in the failure of Miss Case to 
appear was entirely forgotten. 

The first half of the opening program closed with the 
performance of Franz C. Bornschein’s “Onowa,” the 
cantata which was awarded the $500 prize in the Tri-City 
Festival Cantata Contest. This work has been reviewed 
in the accounts of both the Newark and Paterson Festivals, 
but it must be stated that at no time did it receive a more 
finished production than here in Jersey City. Mr. Born- 
schein came from Baltimore especially to hear his work, 
and, although he attended both of the other performances, 
he was delighted most of all with the way the work was 
presented on this occasion. The audience also was en- 
thusiastic and vigorously applauded the selection. This is 
a work every choral organization ought to adopt and there 
is no doubt but that in Mr. Bornschein America has found 
a composer of truly American ideals and standards, who 
has found a way to express real original melody in a 
beautiful fashion. Belle Gottschalk took the role of soloist 
and with practically no preparation sang her part beauti- 
fully. 

During the second part of the program William Henry 
Humiston’s “A Southern Fantasie” was again greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience. Both in Paterson and Newark, 
those who attended the Festivals were greatly impressed 
with this work, and judging from the way they received 
it here, Jersey City music lovers were equally pleased. As 
the writer has stated before, this selection is one of re- 
markable beauty and the one theme which is carried 
throughout the entire number is as haunting as it is beauti- 
ful. 

The first evening’s program closed with the production 
of Carl Busch’s “America,” which was judged second best 
in the Festival Cantata Contest. It was too bad that Mr, 
Busch could not be present to hear the production of his 
work, The performance of this number was one of the 
features of the evening’s program, and with Belle Gott- 
schalk and Merle Alcock in the solo parts it was made 
particularly attractive. Almost patriotic and full of stir- 
ring melody, this number formed a fitting close to a pro- 
gram well arranged and excellently given. All left more 
enthusiastic than ever over the Festival and the program 
which was to follow. 


“Children’s Concert” 


The experiment of attempting a children’s matinee 
worked without hitch or trouble when two thousand or 
more pupils from the Jersey City schools, all under the di- 
rection of Moritz E. Schwarz, supervisor of music in the 


Jersey City public schools, presented a program of unusual 
merit on Wednesday afternoon. Under this leader’s able 
direction the singers responded to every movement of the 
conductor’s baton with few mistakes. Although a great 
deal of music was sung in unison, there was plenty of en- 
semble work which was most pleasing to listen to. 
Each little youngster put heart and soul into his singing, 
and in the double forte passages the chorus sang out with 
a vim and power that fairly startled the audience. 

The chorus opened the program with Kremser’s “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving,” which was sung admirably. This was 
followed by the orchestra, which contributed Kela Bela’s 
overture “Lustspiel.” The work of the orchestra was par- 
ticularly deserving of credit, for it is not often that so large 
a number of school children can be gathered together to 
furnish such excellent music as this. Boys and girls alike 
took part and the effects which Mr. Schwarz obtained were 
extremely delightful. The orchestra was heard again later 
in the first movement of Beethoven’s first symphony (C ma- 
jor) ; this is not an easy number to play, but the youngsters 
found none of the technical difficulties too hard to overcome. 
At the close of the program the orchestra contributed two 
more excellent selections, Winne’s “Cinema” and von Tug- 
giner’s “Uarda Waltz.” 

One of the most pleasing offerings of the afternoon was 
Musin’s “Caprice,” No. 2 (in manuscript), played by Joseph 
Stoopack, the talented boy violinist, and dedicated to him by 
the composer. This little genius, a wizard at his instrument, 
astonished all by his remarkable playing. Although only 
a youth, he possesses the strength and power of an adult, 
and his playing was far beyond that of some of our older 
and better known players. This little boy ought to be heard 
oftener. During the second half of the program he con- 
tributed a group of three numbers, which were equally 
well received. They were Preislied from “Die Meister- 
singer”, “Tambourin Chinois” by Kreisler. “Through the 
Snow” by Cecil Burleigh, and “Spanish Dance, No. 8” by 
Sarasate. ; 

It was originally intended by the management to employ 
the services of a boy soprano for this afternoon concert, 
but this plan was later given up and a harpist decided upon. 
Mildred Dilling, who has become extremely popular in 
many sections of the country, was engaged and made her 
first appearance in this city on this same program, Offering 
as her first number a captivating military march, she imme- 
diately forced herself into instant favor, and when she 
added her “b” number, Zabel’s “The Fountain,” the audi- 
ence was most generous in its applause. Miss Dilling 
showed complete mastery of her instrument and combined 
with her beautiful tones a remarkable display of technical 
efficiency, as well as an unusual gift of interpretation. She 
delighted her hearers beyond question of doubt, and when 
she appeared later for her second group, Hasselman’s 


“Priere” and Tedeschi’s “Spanish Patrol,” storms of .ap- 
plause greeted her again. It has often been said that a harp 
is of better use in an orchestra than as a solo instrument; 
however, on this occasion the beauty of her tones, as well 
as the excellent way in which she overcame all technical 
difficulties convinced all that the harp is a solo instrument 
one must of necessity love. 

As the closing number the chorus and orchestra combined 
for a stirring performance of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” No better number could possibly have been 
chosen to end a festival program, and the singers and mem- 
bers of the orchestra acquitted themselves in splendid fash- 
ion. 


“Opera Night” 


Never in the history of Hudson County has there been 
offered on one program such a brilliant array of soloists 
as was heard on the second night of the Festival. Many 
of the world’s most noted artists have appeared here indi- 
vidually in concert or recital, but never have so many been 
heard at one time. While the program on this occasion 
varied somewhat from the opera program presented in the 
other two cities, it was made more attractive by the number 
of additional selections offered at this time and the superior 
performances both of the chorus and orchestra. The chief 
stars who appeared were: Belle Gottschalk, soprano 
of the Boston Opera Company; Margarete Ober, contralto, 
and Riccardo Martin, tenor, both of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, and Allen Hinckley, bass, and formerly con- 
nected also with the Metropolitan. Frieda Hempel, the dis- 
tinguished soprano, was to have been heard on this same 
evening, but by arrangement with the Festival management 
Miss Gottschalk was substituted in her place, and as was 
later proved, the success of this little soprano on the open- 
ing night was duplicated again when she took the great 
Metropolitan soprano’s place, not only appearing in solo 
numbers, but also singing with the other three in two quar- 
tets. It is not often that a singer can be found who can 
step into the place of such a distinguished and much more 
experienced singer, and “fill the bill” to the satisfaction of 
every one. 

The opera program opened with an overture and chorus, 
“All Hail to Peace,” from Weber’s “Euryanthe.” The audi- 
ence, which was much larger than on the opening night, 
broke out into loud applause at its close. The work of 
both orchestra and chorus was unusually fine and well 
merited the praise received. The appearance of Riccardo 
Martin still increased the enthusiasm, and when he had fin- 
ished his first aria, “The Flower Song” from “Carmen,” 
he was accorded an ovation such as has been tendered few, 
Forced to give 
Evidently 


if any, artists who have ever appeared here. 
an encore, he contributed an aria from “Tosca.” 


(Continued on page 28.) 


Conductor C, Mortimer Wiske and Mrs, Wiske leaving Jersey City 


. after the festival. 
to her by the chorus. 


Mildred Dilling, the Harpist. 





(Note Mrs. Wiske’s roses; they were given 





The Fourth Regiment Armory, where the Festival was he'd. 


Belle Gottschalk, Soprano. 
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IMMENSE AUDIENCES SIGNAL INTEREST IN 
BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S MAY FESTIVAL 


Three Concerts Enlist Services of Three Conductors, Seven Soloists, Three Adult | 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 14, 1916. 

The eighth annual music festival of the Philharmonic 
Society of Buffalo was held in Elmwood Music Hall, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings, May 11, 12 and 
13. In some respects this year’s festival stands out as one 
of the biggest and most important undertakings in the his- 
tory of the Philharmonic, The three concerts enlisted the 
services of three conductors, seven soloists, three adult 
choruses, a children’s chorus of 225 voices, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. In all there were 750 per- 
formers, and the immense audiences which attended all 
the concerts signaled success for the festival of 1916 and 
indicated the interest of the local public in these annual 
concerts. 

Elmwood Music Hall, in itself little better than a barn, was 
again transformed by beautiful decorations, rearrangement 
of seats and a large addition to the stage to accommodate 
chorus and orchestra. Rows of boxes extending along the 
sides of the hall held many distinguished occupants, people 
prominent in musical and social circles. 


“America” Opens First Concert 


The strains of “America,” played by the orchestra and 
sung by chorus and audience, opened the first concert on 
Thursday evening. ‘The first part of the program was 
given over to the orchestral numbers, “Academic Festival,” 
Brahms, and suite, op. 19, Dohnanyi, which were followed 
by the Rubinstein D minor concerto, played by Ethel 
Leginska and orchestra. 

Conductor Stock and his orchestra have figured in all 
the festivals given by the Philharmonic Society, and they 
are looked upon with marked favor by Buffalonians. ‘The 
same spirit and vitality which have always characterized 
the playing of the organization were again displayed in the 
masterful performance of the Brahms and the compre- 
hensive and colorful performance of the Dohnanyi suite. 
The Dohnanyi composition, in four parts, is most attractive 
music, the various beautiful themes, developed and adorned 
in modern mode, being of unusual charm. The andante, 
scherzo and romanza were played, the latter calling forth 
such loud plaudits that it was repeated in part and the 
rondo omitted, 

Ethel Leginska, in the Rubinstein D minor concerto, 
again took her audience by storm. The young pianist has 
added to her artistic stature since her last appearance here, 
and she played with a technical sweep and control of the 
finer effects of light and shade which won her an ovation. 
After repeated recalls she gave the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” again exemplifying her technical su- 
premacy. Mr, Stock’s accompaniment to the concerto was 
all satisfying, affording at once artistic background and 
ideal support for the soloist 

The choral work of the evening occupying the second 
part of the program was the cantata, “The Swan and the 
Skylark,” by Goring-Thomas. This melodious music was 
sung at the festival of 1910, but its great charm justifies 
the repetition. Andrew T, Webster conducted, and the 
singing of the chorus revealed beauty in tonal effects and 
gratifying surety and unity. The soloists were Grace 
Bonner Williams, soprano, who filled the place of Florence 
Hinkle at short notice; Merle Alcock, contralto; Morgan 
Kingston, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 

Mr. Werrenrath, always a satisfactory artist, sang the 
opening solo with vocal warmth and artistic finish, Mrs. 
Williams, a newcomer to Buffalo, disclosed a voice of 
beautiful quality and sang her part of the score with ease 
and musicianly style. The singing of Mrs. Alcock, who 
possesses a rich, resonant contralto voice, was a source of 
great enjoyment, her one solo, “Adicu, Adieu,” affording 
her all too little opportunity. Mr, Kingston’s tenor voice, 
of appealing quality and ample range, was heard to advan- 
tage in the solo, “Summer, I Depart.” 

Conductor, soloists, chorus and orchestra were warmly 
applauded by the large audience present. 


“The Children’s Crusade” Draws Large Audience 


The first Buffalo performance of Gabriel Pierné’s choral 
work, “The Children’s Crusade,” took place the second 
night of the festival. The event aroused widespread in- 
terest and a large audience assembled to hear Pierné’s 
beautiful setting of the Schwob poem. Mr. Webster con- 
ducted, and achieved a signal success in his direction of 
the adult chorus, children’s chorus, orchestra and soloists. 
The singing of the women and children was of great tonal 
beauty, the two large bodies of children occupying tiers 





of seats on either side of the orchestra, responding to the 
director with admirable unity and accuracy of attack. 
Deafening applause followed the close of each of the four 
parts, 

The soloists in this performance were Anita Rio, Grace 
Bonner Williams, Morgan Kingston and Reinald Werren- 
rath, 

Mme. Rio, as Allys, and a Mother, sang with vocal 
beauty and warmth and with wealth of temperamental ut- 
terance. Mrs. Williams, as Alain, again pleased, as on the 
first evening, by her clear, sweet voice and musicianly 
style. Mr. Kingston sang the lines of the Narrator, his 
fine voice and artistic interpretation meeting with great 
favor, and Mr. Werrenrath, as a Sailor and a Voice from 
on High, again gave evidence of his great art. 

The fine playing of the orchestra was a prominent fea- 
ture contributing to the general artistic success of the 
performance. 


Saturday Program Offered Variety 


Saturday evening’s program afforded great variety and 
delighted one of the largest of the festival audiences. 

The array of orchestral offerings included the Dvorak 
“Othello,” andante from symphony in C major, Schubert, 
Tschaikowsky’s noisy fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini,” 
“Morris Dance” and “Shepherd’s Hey” of Percy Grain- 
ger, both greatly favored by the audience, and Handel’s 
largo, played in memory of Hobart Weed, orchestra and 
audience rising during its performance. ; 

This festival was the first since Mr. Weed’s death, and 
this memorial tribute was a sincere expression of the re- 
gard in which Buffalonians held him and a mark of ap- 
preciation of his untiring efforts in the cause of music. 

Mme. Matzenauer, who sang at last year’s festival, 
again was the soloist of the closing night. Her numbers 
were scene and aria, “Abscheulicher-Komm Hoffnung,” 
from Beethoven's “Fidelio,” and the recitative and aria, 
“Ritorno Vincitor,” from Verdi's “Aida.” This appear- 
ance was another triumph for Mme. Matzenauer, whose 
truly wonderful voice and great art seem to be without 
limitations. She was obliged to sing again after each 
number, her first encore being the “Samson and Delilah” 
aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” her second the 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde.” These two en- 
cores were in themselves all sufficient progrant offerings. 
and the singer’s graciousness in affording so much added 
pleasure deserved the solid and continued applause and 
numerous recalls which she received. 

The choral contributions to the program included the 
“Sanctus,” from Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem.” Mr. Webster, 
conductor, and Lund’s “Spring’s Greeting,” sung by a 
massed male chorus and conducted by the composer. 

Mr. Webster and the Philharmonic Chorus were en- 
thusiastically applauded for their spirited performance of 
the “Sanctus,” the conductor was hailed by shouts and 
waving handkerchiefs and flowers were presented to him. 
The Verdi number was then repeated. 

The Lund number, “Spring’s Greeting,” provided a bril- 
liant close to the festival, the beautiful music as sung by 
the men of the Philharmonic, the Buffalo Orpheus and the 
Guido Chorus, with Mme. Matzenauer, soloist, sounding 
an imposing and effective finale. Spontaneous and pro- 
longed applause after this number spoke the appreciation 
of the merits of the composition and attested the popu- 
larity of the composer-conductor. 

The festival of 1916 must be looked upon as one of the 
most successful ever given by the society, and all of those 
responsible for this success are to be sincerely congrat- 
ulated. 


Festival Notes 


This year’s program book was written and compiled by 
H, Tracy Balcom, a member of the executive board of the 
society. The design and color scheme are beautiful, the 
notes are copious and enlightening and the book provides 
a handsome souvenir of the occasion. 

Of social moment was the annual reception to the visit- 
ing artists at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hans Schmidt, 
in Delaware avenue, after the final concert. 

The officers of the Philharmonic Society are Hans 
Schmidt, president; Edward Michael, Willis O. Chapin 
and William Ramsdell, vice-presidents; George Ballachey, 
secretary; Horace Reed, treasurer; Andrew T. Webster, 
conductor. Epwarp Durney. 





David Bispham Features 
Shakespearean Numbers 


David Bispham continues to be one of the busiest art- 
ists before the American public, in spite of the enormous 
supply of musicians of all sorts now in the United States. 
He was the bright particular star at the resumption of 
Mrs. Bramhall’s musical afternoons at Sherry’s recently, 
where he created a decided impression by his recitation 
of the poem “In Days Gone By” to the music of Arensky 
and in a variety of songs which included Henry Holden 
Huss’ setting of “The Seven Ages of Man,” from 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 

On Shakespeare Day Mr. Bispham, assisting the English 
actor, Beerbohm Tree, at the New Amsterdam Theatre, in 
aid of the British Red Cross, again performed this scene, 
in which, without makeup, costume, or accessories of any 
kind, he invariably electrifies an audience. “The Seven 
Ages,” which was dedicated to Mr. Bispham several years 
ago, is the nucleus of a musical setting which Mr. Huss is 
composing for the Forest Scenes from “As You Like It,” 
which may eventually appear as a full evening’s opera. 

At Hunter College, New York, on April 23, Mr. 
Bispham presented Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” with Mendelssohn’s music; Henry T. Fleck con- 
ducting an orchestra of eighty musicians. Mr. Bispham 
used his own condensation of the play, a version in which 
he has frequently been heard at Carnegie Hall in times 
past, with Walter Damrosch conducting the choral and 
orchestral forces. In this edition, while there are nu- 
merous cuts in the lines of both the lovers and the fairies, 
all Mendelssohn’s music is used and the comedy parts are 
given entire. The fun of the characters of Bottom and 
the other rustics is brought out to the full, and in these 
scenes Mr. Bispham demonstrated as never before his re- 
markable gifts as a comedian. A crowded audience in the 
large auditorium included many Shakespearean scholars 
and impersonators with a liberal sprinkling of histrions 
who became hilarious to a degree over the unctuous hu- 
mor which the distinguished actor-singer brought out of 
the scenes. 

On April 26 Mr. Bispham was the principal artist at 
the final concert of the Lyric Club of Newark, N. J., 
rendering two groups of songs, classical and modern, in 
his best style, and with voice remarkable for its youthful 
quality. On April 29 he appeared at a festival at Cornell 
University, reading the part of the Narrator in “The Chil- 
dren of Bethlehem.” No one knows better than Mr, 
Bispham how to render such passages, and the effect pro- 
duced upon the audience was profound. One auditor 
said, after the performance, “I have not been to ‘church 
for years, but I got religion tonight listening to Mr. 
Bispham speak those lines.” 





The Sittig Trio in Brooklyn 
The Sittig Trio, assisted by Juliette L. Sellick, soprano, 
appeared at a concert given by the Central League of the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on Wednesday 
evening, May 10, which was enjoyed by a very large audi- 
ence, and pronounced to be the finest concert ever given at 
that church. Negotiations are already pending to secure 
the Sittig Trio for a return engagement. 
The program consisted of the following numbers: 
RRO SRE a «pin So cc hide sued does Geko odo 0a gee ednwtre) ¥3000eue eee 
The Sittig Trio. 
Soprano songs— 
The Moon Drops Low 
From the Land cf the Sky-Blue Water 
Juliette L. Sillick. 
Violin— 
Religious Air Kronold 
SNL c ed bas ass b-0cn'viged Conan wis paawaae <icues se ccc 
Gretchen Sittig. 
The Rosary 
Barcarolle 


Cello— 
Reverie 
Mazurka 


Soprano songs— 


The Year’s at the Spring 
Juliette L. Sillick. 
Trio C major 
The Sittig Trio 





Two Appearances for Calvin Coxe 


At the concert given by the Larchmont Choral Society 
on Tuesday, May 2, at Larchmont, N. Y., Calvin Coxe, 
tenor, appeared as soloist. He sang “Onaway, Awake, 
Beloved,” from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” and a group by Rogers, Elgar and Foster. Thurs- 
day evening, May 4, he was a soloist at a concert of the 
Chaminade Club of Brooklyn, singing Russel’s “Sunset,” 
Moffat’s “Lovely is Your Mien,” Rogers’ “The Star,” and 
Huhn’s “Cato’s Advice.” 
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Mme. Alda’s 


First Appearance in the Role of “Aida” in Atlanta Wins Great 
Applause for Her. The Role Never Was Sung With More 
Pathos or Beauty of Voice. 
Twelve Curtain Calls After Her First Aria, and 
There Was a Demonstration After 
the Aria in the Third Act 








OVATION IS GIVEN TO FRANCES ALDA BY BIG AUDIENCE. 
IN TITLE ROLE OF “AIDA,” POPULAR SINGER REPEATS 
TRIUMPH WON BY HER IN ATLANTA LAST SEASON. 


In the title role of “Aida,” Mme, Alda repeated her triumph of last year, and was 
given repeated ovations by the largest audience which has attended any performance of 
opera this season. . ; Yee 

The tragic “Aida” Mme, Alda made an impersonation of real vitality and vocal 
brilliance. he has some of the most beautiful airs in the opera and these she sang with 
exquisite tone and feeling, her work having both charm and strength.—Georgian, At- 





lanta, Ga., April 28. 

















Mme. Alda’s Mimi is one of her 
finest impersonations, and has aston- 
ished her warmest admirers in Boston 
this season. Last night she was in ex- 
cellent voice, and the audience wel- 
comed a chance to see her again in 
this ro!e.—Boston Post, April 21. 

















Mme. Alda proved herself a singer 
of voice, style, intelligence and sensi- 
bility, such as she has never before 
shown in Boston. Her voce was all 
clear softness and gently lustrous tim- 
bre. Her tone was limpid, flowing, 
delicately moulded to the contours and 
content of melody and phrase. The 
lightness and brightness of her song 
made it seem a very speech of Mimi; 
the musical and the emotional sensi- 
bility that played over it gave new 
beauty to Puccini’s music and new illu- 
sion to his personage. Mme. Alda 
invested Mimi with young charm, 
freshness, gentleness and moodiness, 
doing all these grateful things with 
simple and deft histrionic means, with 
the illuding suggestion from within 
that calls such an operatic figure into 
glamourous life. It is hard to remem- 
ber a Mimi in which the illusion of 
voice and song and the illusion of 
presence and action have been so fine, 
fused and flawless.—-Boston Transcript, 
April 5s. 

















ALDA SUPERB IN VERDI'S “AIDA.” 


Of the three times “Aida” has been presented here by the Metropolitan, it is doubt- 
ful if any excelled in artistry the performance Tuesday. 

t was Frances Alda’s first appearance of the year, and—a rather notable occurrence— 
the first time she has ever sun the “Aida” role in opera, although she has used it often 
in concert work. Her aria, “My Native Land,” and her duets with Amato, were splendid; 
but it was in the closing duet in the tomb that her clear soprano blended with Marti- 
nelli’s tenor so easily, so beautifully that the audience was moved to unusual depths.— 
Journal, Atlanta, Ga., April 28. 














The Prima Donna Had 











MATINEE THRONG DELIGHTED WITH ALDA IN “AIDA.” | 


also sings Mimi in “La Boheme” Saturday night. 


men” last spring, and Atlanta was not disappointed. It was really the first time that 
Madam Alda has had a chance here. Her splendid singing in the “Aida” role proved 
her one of the greatest sopranos Atlanta has had the pleasure of hearing. Her duet with 
Martinelli, “Farewell, O Earth,” was greeted with prolonged applause.—Journal, Atlanta, 
Ga., April 28. 


ALDA GIVEN AN OVATION. 
“Aida” was notable as marking the first appearance this year of Frances Alda, who | 


Atlanta was waiting eagerly for her, remembering her wonderful Micaela, in “Car 

















Frances Alda sang Mimi beautifully 
I do not think I ever heard “They 
Call Me Mimi” sung better. Her clear 
soprano blended delightfullly with Ca 
ruso’s tenor in the “O soave fanciulla” 
duet which marks the end of the first 


act, and rang clear and brilliant in the 
succession of duets and trios in the 
third act She gave the death scene 
all the infinite pathos which Puccin 
put into his sobbing orchestral seere 
It was one of the most successful roles 
of all her visits to Atlanta.—Georgian, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 30 

















Mme, Alda sang the part of Mimi in 
“Boheme” at the Boston Opera House 
last evening 


Her voice is pure and warm, of sym 


pathetic quality, freely and _ skilfully 
used for lyrically dramatic purposes. 
Her intonation is sure and her voice 
is peculiarly suited to the music of 
Mimi. Her singing was simple, but 
the simplicity was the simplicity of art. 
It was quietly emotional, and there was 
tonal as well as rhetorical emotion 
Seldom have we heard the farewell in 
the third act sung with as beautiful 
quality of tone and with a pathos that 
was so unaffected Through the per 
formance there was no straining afte: 
effect; no prima donna airs and graces 
no deliberate and visible appeal to the 


audience. There was Mimi singing in 
the joy and sorrow of life.—Philip 
Hale, Boston Herald, April 5 














“*AIDA”’ 














singer is not new to Boston in the part, but never before has the part been interpreted 
so satisfactorily. Here was a Mimi in voice and action that was convincing from the 
start. The voice was that of Mimi, not a grand opera star striving for new honors. The 
action was that of Mimi with all the joys and sorrows that go with the part. It was 
easily the feature of the evening.—Boston Record, April s. | 





-RODOLFO OF CARUSO AND MIMI OF FRANCES ALDA 
FEATURES OF BRILLIANT PRESENTATION. 


But even more interesting than the Rodolfo was the Mimi of Frances Alda The 








Exclusive Management: R.E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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BOSTONIANS HEAR AMERICAN PREMIERE 
OF VINCENT D’INDY’S “SONG OF THE BELL” 


Cecilia Society, Under Chalmers Clifton’s Baton, Gives Noteworthy Performance 
of Dramatic Legend on Theme of Schiller’s Poem—Work on 
the Whole Is One of Distinction 


31 Symphony Chambers, } 
Boston, on. ay 15, 1916, 


The Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, conductor, 
gave the first performance in this country of Vincent 
d’'Indy’s dramatic legend, “Le Chant de la Cloche,” on 
the evening of May 4 in Symphony Hall. The text was 
sung in French, The chief soloists were Johannes Sem- 
bach, in the role of Wilhelm, the master founder, and 
May Peterson, as Other soloists were the 
Mother, Edith Lougee Marshall; Dean of Masters and 
a Priest, Herbert Smith; Masters of Art, Everett M. 
Clark, Raymond A. Simonds, Edward L. MacArthur 
and Oscar L. Huntting; Doctor of Roman Law and a 
Herald, Ernest Johnson; two Spirits of Dreams, Edith 
Lougee Marshall and Edith B. Whitcomb. The so- 
ciety was assisted by seventy players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Hoffmann, concertmas- 


Lenore, 


ter 

“Le Chant de la 
Bell,” is a dramatic 
scenes, to wit, Baptism, 
Death and Triumph. 
the Fire, was omitted, 


Cloche,” or “The Song of the 
legend in a prologue and seven 
Love, the Fete, the Fire, 
In the performance, the 
The legend is writ- 


Vision, 


fifth scene, 


ten on the theme of Schiller’s poem, which is available. ° 


“Le Chant de la Cloche” as early as 
after he returned from his 
pilgrimage to Bayreuth as not un- 
naturally, the legend is imbued with the Wagnerian 
of idealism, with which its author was at that 
time saturated, This was D’Indy’s first really impor- 
tant work, and while following “The Ring” in general 
harmonic conception, it still displays characteristics of 
for instance, in the elusive fancy 
of the scene, Vision. There are many dry 
pages in the score and some passages that are almost 
amateurish, but on the whole the work is one of dis- 
tinction, which will give pleasure in repeated perform- 
It reveals the composer at that period when he 


D'Indy began 


1883, which was the year 


This is significant, 


type 


his later works, as, 
fourth 


ance, 
was just discovering himself 

Mr. Clifton and the society 
upon the excellence of the performance, The singing 
of the chorus was especially praiseworthy; there was 
precision in the attack, a command of tone and phras- 
ing. Mr. Clifton again revealed his exceptional quali- 
ties as a conductor, performing his functions admirably 
and with conspicuous authority. Miss Peterson dis- 
played a rare beauty of voice and an instinctive art in 
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Sembach sang well. Other soloists 
There was a large and appreciative 


expression. Mr, 
were excellent. 
audience, 


Well Known Soloists at Lynn Operatic Concert 


The Lynn Choral Society, Arthur B. Keene, director, gave 
its fourth annual operatic concert on the evening of April 
27 in Classical High School, before an audience that taxed 
the capacity of the hall. The society was assisted by the 
Lynn Orchestral Club, Lillian Chandler, concertmaster, and 
these soloists: Cara Sapin, contralto; Raymond Simonds, 
tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone. The principal fea- 
tures of the program were selections from “Faust,” “Car- 
men” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The soloists are all prominent Boston singers, and it is 
a particular pleasure to note the success of their combined 
performances. The following is quoted from the Lynn 
Daily Evening Item; “From the opening number of the pro- 
gram to the finale there was not a moment when the audi- 
ence was not enraptured with the excellent music. Mr. 
Simonds was in excellent voice, and at the very start, in 
the “All Hail, Brightest Days at Last,” for Faust and. 
chorus, he became a favorite. Mme. Sapin, as Siebel, re- 
ceived a most flattering recognition at the close of her first 
number, and at each appearance that followed was warmly 
greeted. Mr. Ferguson was never heard to better advan- 
tage than last evening. He seemed to be in just the mood 
to do the work of his part, was in extra good voice, and in 
the second part of the program his rendering of the ‘Torea- 
dor Song’ from ‘Carmen’ almost brought the audience to 
its feet.” > 


Martha Atwood Baker Sings With Whittemore Trio 


The Whittemore Trio and Marftha Atwood Baker, so- 
prano, gave a musicale in Steinert Hall, on the*afternoon 
of May 12. The trio is composed 6f Elinor Whittemore, 
violin; Martha Whittemore, cello, and Wells. Weston, piano, 
all well known locally... Mrs: Baker is.one‘of Boston’s lead 
ing sopranos, the possessor of a truly delightful voice. 


The program was interesting and pleasantly divérsified. » 


The trio performed Foote’s “Allegro con Brio,” a romance 
by Glinka, and a Hungarian dance by Brahms, , Cello’ solos 
were Goltermann’s andante and Popper’s .“Vito.” The 
finale from Mendelssohn's concerto was the v¥iolin selec- 
tion. Mrs. Baker sang these songs: “Che Fiero Costume,” 
Legrenzi; “Seidem Dein Aug,” Strauss; “Beau Soir,” De- 
bussy ; “Zwei Mauschen,” Reger; “Ecstasy,” Rummell; “Le 
Nil,” with violin obligato, Leroux, and two Shakespeare 
songs, “Under the Greenwood Tree,” by Busch, and “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” by Morley. 

The musicale was one of many interests. Mrs. Baker’s 
work was especially pleasing. Her voice was fresh and 
sympathetic, and in the Leroux number blended beautifully 
with the violin. 


Loyola Society Gives Gounod’s “Redempt:on” 


The Loyola Musical Society, James M. McLaughlin, con- 
ductor, sang Gounod’s “Redemption” before a large and 
brilliant audience in Symphony Hall, on the evening of 
May 7. The chorus of 250 voices was assisted by the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra and the following prominent solo- 
ists: Caroline Hudson Alexander and Lydia Lowe Little- 
field, sopranos; Nora Frances Burns, contralto; Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor ; Gwilym Miles, bass, and Frederic Joslyn, bass- 
taritone. Walter J. Kugler was organist. 

The performance was given under the auspices of the 
Post-Graduate School of Boston College, for the purpose 
of raising funds for the establishment of a chair of philoso- 
phy, the first of its kind in the United States. 

The performance was splendid. The chorus, under Mr. 
McLaughlin, evinced qualities that would have done credit 
to a much older organization, while the work of: the 
soloists, individually and otherwise, was of the same high 
standard. Mr. McLaughlin’s reading of the “March to 
Calvary” was perhaps the feature of the evening. 


“Pop Concerts” Again in Full Swing 


The adven: of the “pop” concerts was welcomed by 
Bostonians with their accustomed enthusiasm. During the 
first week, the attendance was excellent. Ernst Schmidt 
conducted, and excepting the leaders of the various sec- 
tions, the entire Boston Symphony Orchestra was in 
evidence. The programs were all well chosen and 
splendidly performed, This is the thirty-first season of 
the “pops,” and as has long been the custom, it followed 


immediately upon ‘the heels of the symphony season. The 
[rograms announced for the second week promise much 
variety. Andre Maquarre will conduct. 


' An Interesting Recital of Folksongs 


An interesting and novel recital of folksongs of the 
Hebrides was given in Jordan Hall, on the afternoon of 
May 6, by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and her daughter, 
Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser. The songs are traditional folk- 
songs of Celtic-Scandinavian origin, and were collected by 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser in some of the Hebridean islands. 
Some were sung in Gaelic and others in English, and some 
were accompanied by the Gaelic harp. They are genuine 
melodies of a primitive people, simple, direct and appeal- 
ing, and they were sung with much feeling and sincerity. 
The recital was one of unusual interest, both by reason of 
its novel character and because of the fundamental appeal 
to the emotions of the hearers. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, a 
pupil of Marchesi and Gambardella, is a pleasing singer 
and a sympathetic interpreter, The audience was uncom- 
monly appreciative. 

Ferguson Sings in “Elijah” at Middletown 

Bernard Ferguson, the baritone, sang the part of Elijah 
at a performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio on the even- 
ing of May 4 in the Middlesex Theatre, Middletown, 
Conn., by the Middlesex Musical Association. There was 
the usual coterie of singers, assisted by the Middlesex 
Chorus, Kari P. Harrington, conductor, and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. The performance brought the second 
season of the association to a brilliant conclusion, 

Concerning the work of Mr. Ferguson, the Middletown 
Penny Press commented as follows: “The part of ‘Elijah’ 
was taken by Bernard Ferguson, baritone. Mr. Ferguson 
possesses a very goud baritone, of great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, and proved to be thoroughly at home in the 
oratorio. From the opening recitative, ‘As God the Lord 
of Israel Liveth,’ through until the closing chorus, his 
work was of the most excellent character, Especially good 
was his rendition of ‘Draw Near, All Ye People, Come to 
Me,’ and the air, ‘Is Not His Word Like a Fire.’” 

Piano Recital at the Copley-Plaza 

Elise Sternberger, pianist, gave a recital at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel on the afternoon of May 9. Her program 
was. as follows: Etude, op. 10, No. 3 (Chopin); 
“Moment Musical” (Schubert); “La Sanctuaire” (Dvor- 
sky); two Pierrot pieces (Scott); sonata “Eroica” (Mac- 
Dowell); “Tempo di Minuetto” (Zarella); “Cantique 
d'Amour” (Liszt); “Rigoletto” paraphrase (Verdi-Liszt). 
There was an interested audience of good size. 

V. H. Srrickianp. 





_ CHRISTINE NILSSON’S 


BUSINESS SHREWDNESS 


Noted Diva Disposes of Chicago Property Purchased 
Before the Fire of 1871 


After holding Chicago real estate since 1871, Christine 
Nilsson, opera singer, has sold her property on Calumet 
avenue between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets. Mme. 
Nilsson bought the property just before the Chicago fire 
and had held it ever since. She is otherwise known as 
Countess de Casa Miranda of Stockholm, Sweden. 





Marie Louise Todd Reveals Fine Pianism 
at West End Presbyterian Church Concert 


A delightful musicale, followed by a reception, was given 
by the Benevolent Society at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, New York, recently. Marie Louise Todd, the well 
known pianist and instructor, played with verve and bril- 
liancy, the splendid Steinway enabling her to display her 
variety of touch and charm of expression, which she 
seems to be able to project with so little apparent effort. 
Special mention should be made of the rondo by Field in 
E flat, in which the intricate staccati passages were dashed 
off with amazing abandon; also the Schumann numbers. 

Miss Todd’s pupil, Katherine McLaughlin, opened the 


* program playing the “March Militaire,” Schubert, as a duet 


with her teacher. Miss McLaughlin played with crispness 


and fine rhythm. 





Alexander Lambert’s Summer Class 


Alexander Lambert's pupils intend to give him no rest 
this summer and purpose to descend upon him at his coun- 
try place in Avon, N. J. Mr. Lambert’s departure from 
New York for his summer residence will take place June 
1 and the migration of his pupils is threatened for about 
the same time. However, Mr. Lambert has been com- 
pelled to a process of selection, as he desires spare time 
for some literary.and musical work of his own during 
the warm months and therefore he has limited his sum- 
mer class in numbers and will confine it exclusively to 
advanced pianists. All those of that grade are welcome to 
apply for the few vacancies left in the Lambert class. 
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BARSTOW-ORNSTEIN JOINT RECITAL 


Violinist and Pianist Appear at Aeolian Hall in Well 
Contrasted Numbers 





Vera Barstow, violinist, and Leo Ornstein, pianist, 
gave a joint recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 14, under the management of the People’s 
Recreation League by arrangement with M. H. Hanson. 
Unfortunately, however, there were not: many of the 
recreation league who sought to be recreated on th’s 
Sunday afternoon, so late in the season and so soon after 
the Saturday parade of peaceful preparedness preparers. 
The hall, nevertheless was fairly well filled by an audience 
which in point of size would have gladdened the hearts 
of a goodly number of artists who played to half empty 
halls during the busy part of the season. 

Both violinist and pianist appeared to be at their best, 
and if applause is a criterion, it is certain that the two 
artists pleased their hearers immensely. In fact, Leo Orn- 
stein had difficulty in getting silence for the next num- 
ber after each one of his groups of pieces. But he wisely 
refrained from: disturbing the program with extra num- 
bers during the course of the program. His tone and 
technic were alike beyond criticism and his interpretations 
of the various works were poetic, brilliant, and invariably 
effective. Whatever may be said about his compositions, 
there is no doubt but that he is a masterly pianist. And 
no matter how much merit he has as a pianist it is certa!n 
that he is one of the most interesting of the younger com- 
posers of the day. Grieg has evidently made a strong 
impression on Ornstein and exerted a powerful influence 
on his style. But it would be untrue to say that the young 
Russian has copied ‘the Norwegian, Ornstein is no plag- 
iarist, notwithstanding the marked Grieg influences in the 
first movement, and to a less extent in the last move- 
ment, of the poetic sonata for violin and piano, op. 26, 
which Vera Barstow and the composer played on this 
occasion, One great merit of this work is that it is free 
from mere passages written for effect. Every note is an 
integral part of the music and not unnecessary ornament. 
The violinist had to make all her effects with variety of 
nuances and emotional intensity, and she acquitted her- 
self admirably. 

In the five Ornstein numbers, the two compositions by 
her teacher, von Kunits, and the humorous “Alabama,” by 
Albert Spalding, she proved herself an artist in every 
sense of the word—in technic, tone, style, and expression. 
The complete program was as follows: Sonata for violin 
and piano (Ornstein) ; piano solos: Barcarolle in F minor 
(Rubinstein) ; scherzino (Ornstein) ; “On the Mountains” 
(Grieg); “Faust” valse (Gounod-Liszt); Violin solos: 
“Olga,” “Natascha,” “Sonja,” “Melancholie,” “Mazurka” 
(Ornstein) ; “Alabama” (Spalding) ; “Sarabande.” “Scotch 
Fantasy” (von Kunits). Piano Solos: “Nocturne,” “Valse 
in A flat major” (Chopin); “March Grotesque” (Sind- 
ing) ; “Wedding March” and “Dance of the Elves” (Men- 
delssohn-Lizst). 





Interesting Demonstrations of Luyster 
Sight Singing Classes 





Interesting demonstrations of the educational work 
done by the Brooklyn Institute Sight Singing Classes, 
under the direction of Wilbur A. Luyster, were given 
before a large audience in the lecture hall of the 
Academy of Music last week. At the outset of the 
program Mr. Luyster was emphatic in explaining that 
none of the tests had been prearranged but that all the 
singing was done at sight. “Students are taught to 
hear and sing with the mind, in other words to concen- 
trate,” said Mr. Luyster. “The memory is nothing, 
the intellect is everything.” 

The students were divided into three classes: Class 
A, which has not quite completed the first half sea- 
son’s work of fifteen lessons; Class B, which has had a 
full season’s work, and Class C, which has taken the 
work of the first and second seasons. The first test by 
the three classes in unison introduced singing at sight 
and at random any interval in the major mode within 
the compass of two octaves. This was followed by the 
singing of intervals with prepared chromatics intro- 
duced, given by Class C. 

In an interesting demonstration of ear training, classes 
B and C were required to think all tones pointed on 
the blackboard chart and when told to sing, the stu- 
dents sang the tone that was last thought of. The same 
students then read a melody, mentally. keeping time 
and tune, and at a given signal all sang the same note 
correctly. Mr. Luyster contends that any one who can 
speak has a voice and can be taught not only to “carry 
a tune” but also to sing two, three or four parts. 

Other tests demonstrated time work, such as singing 
difficult exercises with divided beat, by Class B, and 
syncopated exercises in compound and mixed time, and 
transcribing the same, by Class C. 

Especially interesting was the staff work, singing 
from staff in any major key, in one test, the audience 


selecting the key; and part singing. Mr. Luyster used 
two pointers ‘to indicate the numerals on the charts for 
each part, and the classes went through this difficult 
feat with splendid harmony. The three-part singing 
was equally well done, though even more difficult, and 
the last number on the program, a hymn selected by 
the audience, was sung in four parts at sight, without 
an instrument. Then just to prove that he does not 
rely upon melody, Mr. Luyster put hjs classes through 
a final “stunt,” pointing to a blackboard chart. The 
tune was at first unrecognizable, but when finally sung 
backwards there was no mistaking “Yankee Doodle.” 





Morgan Kingston at Cincinnati 


Principal festival tenor upholds England’s fame in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





(In “St. Paul’)—A newcomer who left a very favorable impres- 
sion was Morgan Kingston. He is an English tenor with a voice 
of vibrant quality and dramatic color. He sang all the recitatives 
as well as the arias falling to the tenor, and his performance of the 





MORGAN KINGSTON, 
Tenor. 


familiar and hackneyed “Be Thou Faithful,” was quite the most 
popular achievement of the evening.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
KINGSTON AN ARTIST. 
A newcomer in the rank of festival artists was Morgan Kingston, 
and in the love'y “Be Thou Faithful” demonstrated his sterling 
qualities as an artist and a voice of much beauty.—Cincinnati Post. 


It was a notable and memorable performance. The tenor solo 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death” reached the tenderest depths of 


Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, sang all the recitatives and 
the celebrated air “Be Thou Faithful” with a purity of style typical 
of singers of his nationality and training. His voice is very good, 
his manner quiet, and his enunciation clear. His air was more than 
well received, it was enthusiastically applauded.—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 

THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


Morgan Kingston, as the Narrator, did the best singing he has 
done the entire week.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Mr. Kingston, as the Narrator, sang with fine intelligence, his 
lovely tones and graceful accentuations carrying the meaning of the 
story deep into the feelings of his auditors.—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 

The lovely role of the Narrator was sung in a very suave and 


beautiful manner by Morgan Kingston, who is establishing himself 
firmly as a festival favorite by his artistic work,—Cincinnti Post. 





May Peterson Scores in Eleventh Hour 
Appearance With the Trio de Lutece 





Oscar Seagle was prevented at the last moment by a se- 
vere cold from participating in the concert of the Trio de 
Lutece at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, Friday 
afternoon, May 12, and his place was taken at very short 
notice by May Peterson, soprano. Miss Peterson’s train- 
ing has been as thoroughly French as that of Mr. Seagle, 
and she was most effective in the familiar aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” and in a group of French songs which 
followed. Miss Peterson’s clear, pure voice is one which 
lends itself particularly to just such numbers as she had 
chosen, Her voice production is quite flawless, the scale 
being of most unusual evenness and her vocalism was, as 
ever, excellent. She was very heartily applauded. 

The trio, made up of George Barrére, flute; Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harp, and Paul Kefer, cello, played with its accus- 
tomed virtuosity, the best number being the truly charm- 
ing and ingenious sonata by Ravel, written with extraordi- 
nary technical knowledge of the possibility of the three in- 
struments. The trio’s part of the program was wisely re- 
strained in length, for the ear easily tires of so anaemic 
an instrumental combination if heard for too long, how- 
ever good the playing of the individual members. 


White and Verd in Joint Recital 





Friday, May 12, at the Mackenzie School, Monroe, N. Y., 
there was a joint recital by Roderick White, violinist, and 
Jean Verd, pianist. The program embraced the Grieg 
sonata, a Paganini concerto, piano compositions of Bach 
and Debussy by Mr. Verd, and a group of short pieces 
by Mr. White. The work of both these young artists is 
distinguished by the same characteristics, refinement of 
musical taste and a finished perfection in execution. Their 
playing was heartily appreciated by the large audience, 
made up of the pupils of the school and their friends, 
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MR. AND MRS. THOMAS J. KELLY DELIGHT 
CHICAGOANS IN IRISH PROGRAM 


Folksongs Beautifully Sung by Two Fine Artists—Lake View Musical Society 
Scholarship Contests—Artists’ Association Concludes Season—New 
Officers Elected by Musicians’ Club 


May 14, 1916, 
Enhancing the program which the Irish Fellowship 
Club had arranged for Saturday afternoon, May 6, was 
folksongs presented by 
One was impressed with 


Chicago, Hl, 


program of Irish 
Thomas J, Kelly 

and individuality of presentation that 
highly interesting program. 


miniature 
and Mrs 
detailed care, 
were evident throughout the 
Both were in excellent voice and sang with that artistic 
finish and elegance of style that has placed them in the 
first rank and through which they will always find a warm 
recption in these surroundings. Mrs. Kelly opened with 
“I'll Rock You to Rest” (a lullaby), and Dr, Joyce’s “The 
sung in a manner which evoked much en- 


the 
Mr 


the 


Leprehaun” 
thusiasm from the large assemblage of listeners. 

Kelly sang “The Ninepenny Fidil,” 
in a most delightful mood, after 
“Ballinderry.” 
formed 


Following this Mr. 
arranged by Hughes, 
which Mrs. Kelly gave with utmost charm the 
“Gramachree Molly’ and “The Shan Van Voght” 
Mr. Kelly’s next group, in which the beauties of the Old 
Irish songs were well brought out. “Carrigdhoun,” “Over 
Here” and “The Gap in the Hedge” cleverly interpreted 
were the soprano’s closing numbers, The little explanatory 
remarks which Mr, Kelly made before each number made 
the program doubly interesting, and the audience was 
extremely profuse in its applause for these two artists. 
Mr. Kelly over artistic dascaseen scanner for Mrs. atk 
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and Mary Brown ably supported Mr, Kelly in his selec- 
tions. 
Lake View Musical Society Scholarship Contests 


The awards in the scholarship contests of the Lake 
View Musical Society were as follows: The junior piano 
scholarship of fifty dollars to Joseph Corre, a pupil of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, The judges were Mrs. Reed, Heniot 
Levy, Howard Wells, Wilhelm Middelschulte and Edgar 
Nelson, The first senior piano scholarship of one hundred 
dollars to Lillian Magnuson, a pupil of Daisy Waller 
Stephens, The second senior piano scholarship of seventy- 
five dollars to Cora Anderson, a pupil of Silvio Scionti. 
Judges, Mrs. Reed, Mr, Levy, Mr. Wells, Mr. Nelson. 

The first voice scholarship of one hundred dollars to 
Emmelinda Makeel, pupil of Rose Lutiger Gannon. The 
second voice scholarship of seventy-five dollars to Hal 
Burr, a pupil of T. S. Bergey. Judges, Mrs. Willard 
Bracken, Frederick Root, Gordon Campbell. 

The junior violin scholarship of fifty dollars to Sol 
Niemkovsky, a pupil of Ludwig Becker, The first senior 
violin scholarship of one hundred dollars to Nellie Wolfe, 
a pupil of Benj, Paley, The second senior violin scholar- 
ship of seventy-five dollars to Harold Ayres, a pupil of 
Hugo Kortschak. Judges, Frederick Stock, Bruno 
Steindel, Harry Weisbach, George Dasch. 

The winning students were presented in a recital on 
Monday, May 1, at Martine’s Hall, by the Scholarship and 
Extension committee of the Lake View Musical Society. 


Artists’ Association’s Closing Program 


For the last program of its present season the Chicago 
Artists Association presented several soloists in the Con- 
gress Hotel Florentine-Room, Tuesday afternoon, May 9. 
Those who participated were Rudolph Reuter, pianist; 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Alexander Gray, baritone, 
and Leon Sametini, violinist. In the opening numbers— 
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including “Ah, non mi Ridesti” from Massenet’s “Werther,” 
Gounod’s “It Is Not Always May” and “The Young 
Warrior,” Burleigh—-Mr. Gray disclosed to good advan- 
tage his excellent, well trained baritone voice and a clear 
enuciation. 

Exceedingly well rendered were the selections of Mr. 
Reuter, a pianist who has much to recommend him and 
who makes a profound impression at each new hearing. 
This is brought about by impeccable technic, excellent tone, 
temperament, individuality of style, and, above all, clean- 
cut interpretations. These qualities again were in evidence 
in d’Albert’s gavotte and musette, the Brahms intermezzo, 
Paderewski’s caprice, genre Scarlatti, Bernard Dieter's 
rhapsody in G minor and Liszt’s “Rakoczy” march. Mr. 
Reuter’s playing evoked enthusiasm that necessitated the 
adding of an encore. 

Mr. Sametini was heard in his own arrangement of the 
Chopin nocturne and the Kreisler arrangement of the 
Chaminade serenade, in which, however, he was unfor- 
tunate. The violinist was more happy in the Brahms, 
Joachim and Wieniawski numbers which followed. Mrs. 
Gannon sang with her usual consummate art Spross’ “Ish- 
tar,” Franck’s “The Marriage of Roses,” and Andrew’s 
“The Fifes of June.” Being the possessor of a contralto 
voice of excellent quality, and a thorough musicianship 
and understanding, Mrs. Gannon delivers art that is indeed 
a pleasure to the ear. 

The program was closed with the first performance in 
Chicago of the Lekeu sonata in G,; played by Mr. Reuter 
and Mr. Sametini, which however, was not heard by this 
writer, 


Mabel Sharp Herdien in Auto Accident 


Mabel Sharp Herdien was bruised and cut by flying 
glass when her electric machine, which she was driving 
last Sunday night, collided with another automobile, wreck- 
ing Mrs. Herdien’s car and injuring its passengers. Ruth 
Sharp, her sister; John B, Miller, tenor, and John Collitte 
were with Mrs. Herdien in her machine, but were only 
slightly injured and shaken. 


Bush Conservatory Recitals 


A recital by Lera M. Thackray, pianist (artist-pupil of 
Edgar A. Brazelton), and Alice Lucille Calvert, soprano 
(artist-pupil of Charies W. Clark), was given in Recital 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, May Io. 

Pupils of the school of expression, under the direction 
of Mae Julia Riley, were heard in a dramatic recital on 
Thursday evening, May 11, at the Dramatic Lyceum. 
Georgie Dowel played the accompaniments for both 
recitals. 

Lake View Musical Society Meeting 


The Lake View Musical Society held its annual luncheon 
and musicale on Monday afternoon, May 8, in the Grand 
ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle. This organization under its 
capable president, Mrs, William McIlvaine Thompson, has 
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come to be a power to be reckoned with among musical 
organizations of this city, The artists chosen for the 
last musicale were an evidence of foresight on the part of 
the powers that be. Permelia Gale is a popular local 
singer. Her accompaniments were beautifully played by 
Gertrude Bartlett, one of the members of the club. Of 
James Goddard, the popular basso of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, so much has been written 
concerning his magnificent voice, its range and pos- 
sibilities that further comment is unnecessary. He 
sang three groups of songs, but perhaps the hit 
of the program was a charming little Irish song 
written (both words and music) by Antoinette 
Donnelly, and dedicated to Mr. Goddard. 

As one of the prominent members of the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune, Miss Donnelly already has 
made a name for herself. Music is a new depar- 
ture for this gifted lady, but she has imbued 
this little song with the plaintive charm so charac- 
teristic of the Irish nation, and it bids fair 
to become one of the popular successes, Robert 
Smith, Mr. Goddard’s accompanist, was an able 
second in the success of the program. 


American Conservatory of Music Contest 


The annual contest by advanced piano students 
of the American Conservatory, Saturday after- 
noon last, drew to Central Music Hall a large and 
intensely interested audience. There were eleven 
competitors playing different modern concertos. 
An unusual high standard of performance for 
which the American conservatory is noted, was 
maintained throughout, making the selection of 
players difficult. The following were chosen: 
Morris Kottler, Tschaikowsky concerto; Esther 
Kittilsby, Paderewski concerto and Miriam Fuer- 
stenberg, Chopin E minor concerto. Howard 
Wells, Marx Oberndorfer and Edward Collins were 
the adjudicators. 

The thirtieth annual commencement concert 
and exercises of the American Conservatory will 
be held at the Auditorium, on Friday evening, June 
16. 

There is unusual activity at the American Con- 
servatory at the present time owing to the annual 
contests and examinations, During the past week 
the normal examinations were held. The class re- 
ceiving teachers’ cert:ficates will be the largest in 
the conservatory’s history. 


Ella la Forge Murphy Opens Vocal Studios 


Ella la Forge Murphy has opened a down-town 
studio at 908 Lyon & Healy Building and expects 
a busy season teaching and coaching vocal students. 
Mrs. Murphy is now associated with the Hadley 
School of Music. 


Former Amateur Musical Club’s New Officers 


The Musicians’ Club of Chicago, formerly the Amateur 
Club, announces the following officers for the season 
1916-17: President, Mrs. Calvin A. Whyland; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George E. Shippman; second vice-president, 
Helen B. Lawrence; secretary, Mrs, Charles F. Everett; 


= 
treasurer, Kate P. Richards. Chairman of the program 
committee, Agnes Lapham; chairman of extension depart- 
ment, Mrs. Rosetter G. Cole, wife of the composer. Tina 
Mae Haines, Lois Adler, Mrs, Marvin A. Farr and others 
were appointed directors. 


American Conservatory Orchestra 


Materially increasing the interest and importance of the 
American Conservatory is the Herbert Butler Orchestra, 





MRS. THOMAS J. KELLY, 
Soprano. 


giving unlimited advantages to the string instrument pupils 
for ensemble work. Saturday morning at Central Music 
Hall this organization, under the baton of Herbert Butler, 
of the faculty of the American Conservatory, gave 
a program with scholastic ability, The Beethoven C 
major symphony proved the ability of the pupils and the 
superiority of the teacher. Appearing as soloists were 


Grace McBride, in the Vieuxtemps F sharp minor concerto; 
Mary Hanson in three numbers, and Myrtle Elser in the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto. 


Henry Pupils Give Recital 


An unusually attractive program was presented by pupils 


of Harold Henry, in the rooms of the Alliance 
Francaise, on Monday evening, May 8 With one 
exception, the young artists played with the fine 


precision, well developed technic and good style 
I) that is expected from the pupils of this teacher. 
Marie Schaller gave a delightful performance of 
the prelude from the A minor English suite of 
Bach, and played Blanchet’s clever polonaise with 
much virtuosity. Miss Bennett's playing of 
Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s D minor toccata 
and fugue was big in conception and execution, 
while she gave Glazounow’s gavotte with dainti 
ness and grace. Augusta Rasch did some splen- 
did playing in her interesting group, which con 
sisted of Grieg’s nocturne, MacDowell’s “To the 
Sea,” and Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” Miss 
Giesen showed herself the possessor of fingers of 
more than usual fleetness and surety, and much 
finish, in the “Allegro Appassionata” of Saint-Saéns, 


while Ellen Ekholm, a very young lady, fairly elec- 
trified her audience by the brillancy of her playing 
of the first movement of the Arensky concerto, A 
very large audience was generous with its applause 
Ira Ross, who played the Beethoven C minor con 
certo, possesses well trained fingers. 


Woman Manager Engaged for 
Mendelssohn Club 


Just before closing this letter it has been an 
nounced that Harriet Martin Snow has been ap- 
of the Mendelssohn 


pointed business 


Club. 


manager 


Engagement for Devries Students 


Only rivalling the excellence of the films at Or 





chestra Hall this season is the music which is un- 
questionably of the best, with an orchestra under 
Arthur Dunham's superb direction and an operatic 
prima donna appearing the initial week 

For the next week's bill, beginning May 22, the 
management presents the Kouns sisters, the Misses 
Nellie and Sarah, both singers of remarkable at 
tainments. They come from the Herman Devries} 
studios and previous appearances prove them to be 
superior artists. 


Popular Tenor Soloist 


To the highlights of the Redpath Musical Bu- 
reau has been recently added the name of Thomas 
McGranahan, the Paulist 

Choristers, who will make a coast-to-coast tour under that 
Mr. McGranahan is leaving for 


tenor soloist with 
management this summer. 
the new engagement this week and was obliged to decline 
several offers of desirable appearances 

The Chicago Women’s Musical Club presented Mr, Mc 
Granahan in the gold room of the Congress Hotel at its 
recital and luncheon on Thursday afternoon; and the 
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West End Women’s League called upon this popular tenor 
for a group of songs on Saturday afternoon, also in the 
gold room. 

Walter Spry and Thomas McGranahan gave a successful 
joint recital at Aurora last week, . 


Brune Pupil in Recital 


Carrie Schneidewind, a talented pupil of Adolf Brune, 
well-known piano instructor at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, presented an interesting program at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre on Saturday morning, May 6. In her selections— 
including Schumann's fantasie in C major, Chopin A flat 
ballade, romance in F of Brahms, the Lassen-Liszt “Joese 
Himmel meine Leib” and the Liszt A flat major concerto— 
Miss Schneidewind gave evidence of excellent training and 
her success must have been most gratifying to her able 
mentor. Miss. Schneidewind also played adequately the 
Brahms violin and piano sonata with Frank Brancher. 


Mary Wood Chase School in New Quarters 


The Mary Wood .Chase School of Musical Arts has 
moved to new quarters, suite 800, in the new Lyon & Healy 
building. There will be studio musicales given the remain- 
ing Saturday afternoons in May. 

There will be a graduating program by members of the 
Speech Arts Class in Lyon & Healy Hall, Friday evening, 
May 26. 

The annual children’s concert will be held in Lyon & 
Healy Hall Saturday afternoon, June 3. 


Chicago Musical College Items 


The production of “Elijah” to be given in Aurora by 
seventy-five singers from the New England Church Choir, 
together with 125 members of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, under the direction of H. R, Detweiler, has been 
changed from May 16 to Tuesday evening, May 23. The 
soloists will be: Naomi Nazor, soprano; Frederica Down- 
ing, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Burton Thatcher’ 
bass. Edoardo Sacerdote will play the piano accompani- 
ment and C. Gordon Wedertz will be at the organ. David 
Alswang, boy soprano from: Mr, Roney’s college choir of 
boys, will also appear in this concert, 

New additions to the faculty of the Chicago Musical 


College who commence their teaching duties this week are 
Gustaf Holmquist, basso; Frank L., Denhard, pianist; 
Elizabeth Stokes, soprano; Ruth Luckow, School of Ex- 
pression, and Ida E. Edinburn, soprano. 

The new Wilson Avenue Branch of the Chicago Musical 
College at Wilson and Clifton avenues is the largest 
branch now maintained by the college. It is epen and 
instruction is now being given in all branches of music and 
kindred subjects. 

Granville English, of the Post Graduating Piano Class 
of the Chicago Musical College, is the composer of a vocal 
number, “Would You Forget,” sung this Saturday morning . 
in the Ziegfeld Theatre by Ruth Kuerth, 

Prof. H. B, Roney, head of the Choir Training Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College, has been appointed 
musical director of the great three-day pageant and cen- 
tennial celebration of Indiana’s admission to Statehood to 
be given during the first week in October at Springbrook 
Park, South Bend, Ind., under the direction of the South 
Bend Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Roney will have more 
than 1,000 singers under his direction upon the stage. 

Leonard Shure, a boy soprano six years of age, who is 
now studying at the Chicago Musical College, sang a solo 
on Friday evening, in the gold room of the Annex, at the 
benefit given under the auspices of the Ladies of Sinai 
Synagogue. 

Notes 

The American Guild of Violinists held its regular 
monthly meeting at Kuntz-Remmler’s on Friday evening, 
May 12. The musical program consisted of Leo Ornstein’s 
sonata for violin and piano played by Zetta Gay Whitson 
and Alice Merrill; sonata for violin and piano by 
Dohnanyi played by Amy Keith Jones and Grace Potter, 
and Adolf Weidig talked on the “Modern Tendencies in 
Violin Literature.” 

Helen Simon, a pupil of Clarence Eidam, gave a gradu- 
ating piano recital in the Cosmopolitan School Studios on 
Thursday evening, May 11, 

Adele Bernstein of the faculty of the Balatka Musical 
College presented two of her pupils, Evelyn Hattir and 
Isabel Doody, in a recital given for the Polish Relief Fund 
at Auditorium: Recital Hall, Friday evening, May s. 





Marguerite Arnemann Heard in Song Recital 


Marguerite Arnemann, soprano, assisted by Karl Bar- 
leben, the Boston violinist (with Theodore Lindorff at the 
piano), gave a song recital before a large and friendly audi- 
ence, at the League Build- 
ing, Flushing,’ L? 1. May 
12. The fair young singer 
has .a very promising 
voice, a stage presence be- 
tokening confidence and 
ability, and sings as if she 
enjoyed it. The conse- 
quence is she gives pleas- 
ure through her spontane- 
ous vocalism. Dell’ Ac- 
qua’s “Chanson Proven- 
cale” had in it delicacy, 
good trill and grace; the 
old favorite “Il Bacio” 
showed brilliant singing, 
and a high C in “Una 
voce poco fa” ended the 
first group of songs. Ap- 
preciative applause followed Salter’s “Proposal,” Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” was sung with true expres- 
sion, and Eckert’s “Echo Song,” closing her second group, 
brought her an armful of flowers. Following this she sang 
Nevin’s “’Twas April” with graceful interpretation. “Down 
in the Forest” (Ronald), “I Hear a Thrush” (Cadman), 
“Nymphs and Fauns” (Bemberg), “Liete Signor” (Meyer- 
beer) and Gounod’s “Serenade” completed Miss Arne- 
mann’s program, in which the excellent points of previous 
appearances were intensified. To this wide variety of 
songs in various languages Miss Arnemann brought intel- 
ligent enunciation and reliable memory, making a profes- 
sional effect. Theodore Lindorff played sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Barleben played the extremely difficult “Faust,” by 
Sarasate, effectively, adding another Sarasate excerpt as 
encore. Previous to this his soulful playing of Schumann's 
“Evening Song” was noteworthy. His poise and interpre- 
tation is that of the experienced artist. 





MARGUERITE ARNEMANN, 


Soprano. 





Zona Maie Griswold’s Voice One That 
“Gives the Keenest Pleasure” 





Zona Maie Griswold, who appeared as soloist at the 
Central Christian Church of New York on April 30 and 
on May 7 at the Congregational Church of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., was heard in concert at Mineral Wells, Tex., re- 
cently. The Daily Index of that city speaks of her recital 
as being “one of the most delightful musical treats with 


which Mineral Wells has ever been favored.” In the 
same article there also appears this paragraph: “Miss 
Griswold has a fine stage presence and a most winsome 
stage personality. Her voice is beautifully trained and 
cultured; a dramatic soprano of power and wonderful 
sweetness. A voice with that genuine sweet quality, 
which gives the keenest pleasure.” 





Demand for Bach Festival Tickets 
Exceeds Previous Years 


South Bethiehem, Pa., May 12, 1916, 

All previous records have been broken in the demand 
for tickets for the eleventh Bach festival to be held at 
Lehigh University on May 26 and 27. Figures just pub- 
lished show a great gain over the same period last year, 
which led all other festivals here. It is worthy of note, 
however, that there is always a large deficit, as the festi- 
vals are not planned as a business enterprise. The finan- 
cial burden is borne by Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and other guarantors. 

Thus far the geographical representation for the coming 
festival represents twelve States: Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. A number of musical clubs from 
large cities will attend in a body. 

Because of the rapid growth of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, hotels in the Bethlehems have as permanent guests 
many of the new employees. Comfortable quarters for 
Bach festival visitors are being obtained in private house- 
holds in the community. RayMoNnD WALTERS. 





Frysinger’s Six New Piano 
Compositions Are Published 





J. Frank Frysinger has recently completed six new piano 
compositions which have been published by Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, New York. They are unpretentious and sim- 
ple, as befits music for beginners, but at the same time they 
are melodious and musically attractive to teacher and pupil 
alike. Their teaching value is enhanced by the editing and 
fingering, which will save the teacher the trouble of the 
music. And the chords are all within the stretch of a little 
hand. These pieces, therefore, are practical as well as mu- 
sical, and they should enjoy a wide favor among teachers. 
The names of these little pieces, each one of which fills 
two pages, are: “The Parade,” “Nodding Daisies,” “Peas- 
ants’ Dance,” “Cinderella’s Dance,” “Sunbeams at Play,” 
“Woodland Sprites.” They are beautifully engraved and 
well printed on a white paper without that disturbing gloss 
which tries the eyes. 
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ATHENE HOLDS 
ANNUAL DEJEUNER 
AT WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Prominent Society and Club Members Among Honor 
Guests at Important Event—George Dostal 
Furnishes Vocal Numbers 

Athene held its second annual ivory and gold déjeuner 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Saturday, May 13. The affair proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable club events of the season. Preceding the 
déjeuner, Katherine A. Martin, the president of Athene, 
and her guests of honor, received a long line of distin- 
guished guests in the Astor Gallery. Among these were 
ladies influential in clubland and otherwise prominent in 
New York society. 

At the conclusion of the reception, Mrs. Martin and 
her guests, ushered by Athene members, withdrew to the 
grand ballroom, where the delectable déjeuner had been 
prepared for them, while Louis R. Dressler at the organ 
played Heinrich Hofman’s “Festival March.” The grand 
ballroom, attractively decorated in palms, hemlocks, United 
States flags, with floral decorations, the predominating 
note of which was carried out in white and gold, the club 
colors, presented an altogether inviting appearance. Tall 
vases of white and yellow flowers adorned the president's 
table, as well as that of each of the other hostesses. Can- 
delabra and single candlesticks added likewise to the deco- 
rative effect. 

Seated around the president’s table, which was in the 
form of a crescent, were: Directly at Mrs. Martin's right, 
Rt. Rev. Charles S. Burch; at her left, Robert Bruce Clark, 
D. D.; Rear Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee and Edwin Lieb- 
fried, Ph. D.; William Menkel, of the Review of Re- 
views; Belle de Rivera, founder and honorary president of 
the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Eugene J. Grant, president New York City Federation; 
Mrs. Clarence Burns, president of the Little Mothers’ As- 
sociation; Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the New 
York Mozart Society; Mrs. John Fowler Trow, presi- 
dent of Post Parliament; Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, 
president of the Beethoven Society; Baroness von Klen- 
ner, president of the National Opera Club; Mrs. Elmore 
Ross McIntosh, past president of Chiropean; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Bleakley, past president of the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution; Mrs. Woodham, vice-president of the General So- 
ciety of Daughters of the Revolution; Mrs. Edwin Arnold, 
president of the Nebraska Society; Mrs. Thomas Slack, 
president of the Legislative League; Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, 
president of the Criterion Society; Mrs. Walter Comly, 
president of the Pennsylvania Society; Mrs. Camille Birn- 
bohm, president of the Knickerbocker Relief Club; Mrs. 
Alfred W. Cochran, Mrs. George Walter Newton, Mrs. 
Robert Hamilton Rucker, Mrs. Robert Bruce Clark, Mrs. 
M. Garrison Gunthier and Maude E. Southworth. 

When all were seated Mrs. Martin, in well chosen words 
and with characteristic poise and charm of manner, opened 
the program by introducing the Rev. Charles S. Burch, 
who offered the invocation. 

Orchestral selections, conducted by J, Cordes, Jr., were 
given at intervals during the program, and accompanied 
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the club song, “Athene,” composed by Edwin Liebfreed 
and dedicated to Athene. This was sung to the tune of 
“Tipperary” by those present, and is herewith reproduced : 


Athene is ovr Grecian name, 
We study classic art. 

We tread her paths of Godlike fame, 
And from them. ne’er depart. 

For when our club’s in session we 
Pronounce her virtues rare, 

And practise with fidelity 
Athene’s graces fair. 


Cuorvus, 


They have crowned us with the name Athene, 
And we wear it royally. 
Whether we be Kate, Louise or Lena, 
Or an up-to-date Maria, in Club Athene; 
For we all de homage to Athene, 
And no matter where we go, 
Palace, hut, home, music hall, casino, 
She’s the godess we love so. 


For wisdom we are famed afar; 
For beauty none compare; 

Our gowns, Parisian, never jar. 
We wear them with an air 

That brings each line and feature out, 
Enhancing every charm, 

No wonder that with joy we shout, 
And Fashion’s foe disarm. 


George Dostal, tenor, was the soloist of the afternoon. 
Mr. Dostal was first heard in “Deserto in Terra” (Doni- 
zetti), and through his admirable singing and the sym- 
pathetic quality of his voice was obliged to give an encore, 
which he willingly did. 

Mrs. Martin then addressed the club in well chosen 
words of welcome, to which Dr. Robert Bruce Clark gave 
suitable response. 

Again Mr. Dostal came forward and entertained in three 
songs: “April” (Floridia), “I Know of Two Bright Eyes” 
(Clutsam), “One Golden Day” (Foster). Once more he 
was obliged to give additional numbers. 

Mrs. Robert Hamilton Rucker followed with a tribute 
to Athene and Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee, with well 
chosen wit, appeared in the next number, “A Toast.” 

Mr. Dostal’s concluding group was “Look Down, Dear 
Eyes” (Fischer), “Life” (Speaks), “Until” (Sanderson), 
to which he added “Mother Machree” and other favorites. 
Edwin Liebfreed, Ph. D., came next in “A Word and Reci- 
tation,” and Mrs. Martin’s “Au Revoir” concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Dancing concluded the day’s enjoyable event. 

Athene was organized March 19, 1914; incorporated, 
July 3, 1914, and federated, May, 1915. Organized for lit- 
erary and social purposes, its motto is “Vincit Ontnia Veri- 
tas.” 

The officers of the society are Katherine A. Martin, 
president; Mrs. Frank Anton Peteler, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Arthur Elliott Fish, second vice-president; Mrs. 
James P. Niemann, third vice-president; Mrs. Edward B. 
Jenks, treasurer; Mrs. Charles H. Dickinson, recording 
secretary; Helena L, Rehfuss, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Charles T. Baylis, historian; Robert Bruce Clark, 
D. D., club chaplain; chairman of the executive board, 
Katherine A. Martin; Mrs. Charles H. Dickinson, secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. William H. Corbin was the chairman of the de- 
jeuner committee. 

Other chairmen of committees are: Mrs. George W. 
Beckel, president’s aide; Mrs. Junius Love, reception; Mrs. 
Frank L. Chipman, music; Mrs. George A. Brand, ways 
and means; Mrs. James E. Kelly, membership; Mrs. Sam- 
uel May Seymour, entertainment; Edith Fanny Ranger, 
drama; Mrs. Oliver Cromwell Field, literature; Mrs. Nep 
tune Smyth, introduction; Mrs. Louis Stern, art; Laurada 
Chipman, press; Mrs. Martin James Austin, inquiry ;, Mrs. 
George Pearson, printing; Mrs. James P. Niemann, ban- 
quet and ball. 

Next season’s events are scheduled already as follows: 

Luncheons in the Astor Gallery on Thursdays, Novem- 
ber 2, December 7, January 4, 1917; February 1, March 1, 
April 5; annual déjeuner, Saturday, May 12, 1917; annual 
banquet, Friday evening, January 12, 1917; reception and 
dance, Saturday afternoon, February 17, 1917, from 4 to 
7p. m. 





Mary Warfel Plays at Hippodrome 





Mary Warfel, the charming American harpist, played at 
the New York Hippodrome Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, May 14. In the afternoon the event was for the bene- 
fit of the poor and destitute children of New York, and 
the evening the newsboys’ summer camp realized a large 
sum. The latter event enlisted the services of a long list 
of popular artists, those known to the musical world, in- 
cluding Sousa and his Band, the band from the steamship 
Vaterland, the Kalalhui Hawaiian Orchestra, Mizzi Hajos, 
Edith Storey, Philip Spooner and, of course, Miss Warfel. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every S Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 


What has become of the old fashioned American 
music teacher who at this time of the year used to 
purchase tickets for Europe? 

a een 

What is a musical tea? If tea is musical, what 
is coffee?—temperamental? Beer, presumably, is 
vocal, wine excels in technical execution, and whisky 
is supreme in dynamics. 

————_o—_—— 

In a note sent to Spain, Germany expresses its re- 
gret at the death of Granados (killed aboard the Sus- 
sex), acknowledges its error, and offers to make 
financial reparation. 

——_--e—- —- 

Again it is reported that Lucrezia Bori is quite 
recovered and will be able to resume her position in 
the Metropolitan Company next season. It is to be 
most sincerely hoped that the report is true this time, 
both for her sake and for that of the public. 

oe 

Belle Story, soprano, was married on Saturday, 
May 13, to Frederick Emott Andrews of Chicago, 
at the Church of the Strangers, West Fifty-seventh 
street. Belle Story is merely the professional name 
of the popular artist, her family name being Grace 
Leard. 

—_—e—— 

It is reported that the prices for the performances 
of the Ellis Opera Company in Kansas City will 
range from 80 cents to $2. These are extraordi- 
narily low prices for a company which includes 
Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar and Lucien Mura- 
tore in its membership. 


a 


en 
Y 


Joseph N. Weber was re-elected president of the 
American Federation of Musicians in Cincinnati last 
week, where the annual convention of the body took 
place. Mr. Weber has served in the same capacity 
for many years and enjoys unbounded popularity in 
and out of the A. F. M. 

——@-—— : 

Cleofonte Campanini, director of the Chicago Op- 
era Association, will sail for Italy by the way of 
Bordeaux on the steamer Lafayette, leaving New 
York Saturday, May 27. Reservation for Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan, is also 
made on the same boat. 

—_©—_— 

The summer capital of music in this country will 
be in Maine this season. Seal Harbor, in that State, 
is to have among its cottage dwellers during the 
warm months Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, Stokowski, 
Samaroff, Walter Damrosch, Paderewski, Schelling, 
Hofmann, Bloomfield Zeisler, Kreisler and Bauer. 

—>———_ 

‘Portland has among its visitors,” says the Port- 
land, Ore., Journal of April 30, “the conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, ‘George 
Koehler. For the past thirteen years the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra has been conducted by Mr. 
Koehler.” The conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra is Emil Oberhoffer, and the 
Portland Journal should know that Mr. Oberhoffer 
has been conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra for over a dozen years, since its organiza- 
tion, in fact, and has an international reputation. 

a ne 

The death of Clara Louise Kellogg last week robs 
America of one of her most interesting figures of 
the earlier musical days. Over fifty years ago the 
late soprano made her debut here at the old Acad- 
emy of Music as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” She was the 
first American prima donna to win large fame on the 
operatic and concert stage, and for many years her 
popularity with our public remained unbounded. 
She gave and managed opera in English, sang in the 
American premiéres of “Carmen” and “Faust,” and 
afforded London its first hearing of “Aida.” Clara 


Louise Kellogg may indeed be said to have been 

more than a mere singer, and her success was the 

key that opened the door of opportunity for the 

American opera artists who came after her. 
——_¢---— 

According to a writer in the Theosophical Path, 
Verdi said that a successful operatic composer must 
sometimes write bad music, There have been many 
operatic composers who have aimed at success by 
means of bad music, but unfortunately they omitted 
to write some of the good music Verdi put in his 


works. 
——-—-— 


Ernest Schelling, a close personal friend of the 
late Enrique Granados and the first artist to bring 
the Spanish master’s compositions to the attention 
of America, was unable to participate in the recent 
concert for the benefit of the Granados children at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, as he was in the 
West fulfilling concert engagements at the time. 
However, last week in Spokane, Wash., he gave a 
special recital, the proceeds of which, amounting to 
$1,012, have been forwarded by him to the Spanish 
Ambassador at Washington, to be added to the fund 
of about $11,000 which was raised at the Metropoli- 


tan concert. 
——o>—-—— 


Mary Garden arrived here Sunday afternoon, 
May 14, on the steamer Philadelphia. On Monday 
she signed with Cleofonte Campanini, director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, a contract which calls 
for her appearance in opera in Chicago under his di- 
rection during the last half of the coming opera 
season. A clause in the contract provides that 
Miss Garden shall positively not appear in opera 
in Chicago during the season 1916-17 under any 
other direction. R. E. Johnston has booked the so- 
prano to sing at the third morning musicale of the 
Hotel Biltmore series, December 1, 1916. One of the 
objects of her American visit is to collect funds for 
the hospital for French soldiers, which she has main- 
tained at Suresnes, near Paris, since the beginning of 


the war. 
nieiinenase chennai 


Official announcement was made Monday after- 
noon of the resignation of John Brown, for many 
years Business Comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Simultaneously with this, Mr. 
Brown resigns as Assistant Secretary of the New 
Theatre; Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; President and Business Manager 
of the Metropolitan Ballet Company (which recent- 
ly exploited the Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe), 
and as Secretary and Treasurer of the new Century 
Amusement Corporation, which has just been 
formed, and under which Charles Dillingham will 
operate the Century Theatre. It was further an- 
nounced that Mr. Brown will become a partner in 
a prominent importing firm, and it is probable that 
his plans for the future will also include activities in 
the theatrical and operatic world aside from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

<tahnitlaniabinns 
THE MUSICAL COURIER IN ITALY 


The following letter was received last week at 
the MusicaL Courter office: 

: Luino, Italy, April 18, 1916, 
Dear Musical Courier: 

I beg to enclose a notice or announcement of my little 
spring season of opera in Italy. I expect to sing also at 
Rellanza, Intra, Varese and Ancona. 

How I enjoy reading the Musicat Courter. It is the 
only publication in English that comes to me during the 
war times. I devour every word of it, even the advertise- 
ments. Many thanks for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTEMISIA Bowen. 


The announcement sent by Miss Bowen was that 
of a special performance at the Casino in Luino, a 
leading health resort of northern Italy, of Rossini’s 
masterpiece, “The Barber of Seville,” in which the 
talented American artist sang the role of Rosina. 
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VARIATIONS 


On Musical Themes Treble and Bass 


Clanking the Chains 


Commenting on the recent letter by Vincent 
d’Indy printed exclusively in these columns, Henry 
T. Finck extols the French composer for advising 
the United States “to break the musical yoke which 
has held them prisoners of Germany.” Mr. Finck 
continues : 


That “yoke” is not a joke pronounced the German way. 
M. d’Indy might have found a striking illustration of his 
thesis in the way the name of the greatest of Russian com- 
posers is spelled by American critics, present company ex- 
cepted. In all the American papers, so far as I know, ex- 
cepting the Evening Post, Tchaikovsky is spelled the 
Kaiser’s way: Tschaikowsky. That is not the Russian 
way; it is the German way. As such it is quite correct— 
it shows the Germans how to pronounce the word. But 
in a newspaper printed in the English language it is en- 
tirely misleading, and therefore idiotic, to print the great 
Russian’s name Tschaikowsky, simply because the Germans 
print it that way. Grove and all the British periodicals 
have for many years spelled it approximately as the Rus- 
sians pronounce it—Tchaikovsky. 

That the managing editors of American newspapers al- 
low their Teutonized critics to perpetuate their everlasting 
“Tschaikowsky” is surprising. They could not, of course, 
interfere with the habit of most American critics of meas- 
uring all music with a German yardstick; but the critics 
themselves might think the matter over and see a light. 
Readers of New York newspapers know that almost in- 
variably the German part of a program is treated as the 
important part, while non-German composers like Chopin, 
Liszt, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikovsky, whom few of 
the Germans equal, are treated as small fry, and the 
same is true in regard to operas. “Deutschland iiber 
Alles” is the motto of certain eminent musical critics who 
would be angry if I gave their names here. 

The late Charles Black used to say: “Whoso bloweth 
not his own horn, the same shall not be blown.” For 
many years I have been lamenting the German “yoke” in 
America, and placing their true value on non-German 
composers, too. In proof of this I may be allowed to 
cite a few words from the London Spectator of June 18, 
1904 “In Mr. Finck the process of emancipation from 
conventional standards and Teutonic traditions has gone 
to the length of extolling Chopin at the expense of 
Beethoven, who, in Mr. Finck’s opinion, was a most un- 
satisfactory composer for the piano; of consistent depre- 
ciation of Brahms; and of claiming for Mr. MacDowell 
a place alongside of Schubert and Schumann as a song 
writer.” 

My main contention, however, is not so much that the 
German composers are overrated by the critics as that the 
non-Germans are underrated by them. I also maintain 
that American composers who follow German models of 
structure in concert music are digging their own graves. 
Off with the yoke! 


The question of the spelling of Tschaikowsky is 
not an important one, for the English language 
treats all foreign names with scant respect or logic. 
There is no reason why Milano should be spelled 
Milan, why Firenze should be changed into Flor- 
ence, Leipzig be transformed into Leipsic, Norge be 
rechristened Norway, and other places be made un- 
recognizable to their natives under the disguise of 
Copenhagen, Genoa, Switzerland, Mayence, Mos- 
cow, Vienna and Warsaw, to recall only a few. Un- 
der any other spelling, the music of Tschaikowsky, 
or Tschaikovsky, or Tschaikoffsky, or Chaikovsky, 
would sound just as melodious, piquant and color- 
ful. 

However, Mr. Finck strikes a vital and all impor- 
tant note when he tells American composers not to 
imitate the German models. It is bad for an Amer- 
ican composer to imitate German models; it is as 
bad for him to imitate German models as it is to 
imitate French, or English, or Russian, or Italian 
models. An American composer should be original. 


It is easy to be original in music, In fact, it is much 








By the Editor-in-Chief 





easier to be original in music than to be American 


in music. 
The Other Side 


Heinrich Hammer, orchestral conductor and 
farmer, now living in Glendale, Md., near Washing- 
ton, D. C., is up in arms against d’Indy and sends 
us this argument : 


Vincent d’Indy, in his asked for criticism concerning 
matters musical in the United States, shows a surprising 
superficiality of judgment. Though being myself a citizen 
of this great country, I do not feel justified in taking up 
the glove in her behalf, and fight a cause of labor lost. But 
being one of very few German born orchestra leaders, if 
not the only one, who studied several years in France and 
lived for five years as a leader of symphony orchestras 
amongst the French speaking population of Switzerland 
(where I led the Berlioz centenary festival), I feel qualified 
to meet Vincent d’lndy on the ground, where he challenges 
in a most undignified manner Germany and her art. His 
judgment is blurred by a most undesirable subjectivism, 
especially where he speaks of the Berlin music critics. A 
comparison made between the critics of Berlin and those 
of any other metropolis will most certainly not be to the 
disadvantage of the former. A goodly number of high 
minded and erudite gentlemen are among them. That the 
poor beings are victims of circumstances is not their fault. 
Look over the multitude of work to perform, and you will 
come to the conclusion that the manner adopted by the 
Berlin critics has method. Out of six or eight concert 
programs performed daily, the most important numbers 
are chosen and criticized. In the several concerts I have 
led in Berlin, it has never been my fortune to see the 
critics arrive in a “herd.” 

The nonsense concerning the period after the war of 
1870 is not worth answering. We may leave the judgment 
concerning the modern phase of musical development in 
Germany to a more competent person who has no personal 
axes to grind and is possessed of a nobler objectivity of 
mind than the proud French composer. How little Vincent 
d’Indy knows about Germany’s musical history reveals 
itself in the conglomeration of names he gives as “minor” 
composers. Of these “minors,” the late Max Reger at 
least has given a goodly number of “major” values to the 
world. Let the other “minors” answer for themselves. 
The judgment Vincent d’Indy displays in speaking about 
German painting shows such typical French superficiality 
that it would not be worth while to dwell upon this sub- 
ject if it had not been treated in a publication of the Mu- 
sIcAL Courter’s magnitude. A few regrettable mistakes 
have certainly been made in the restoration of old paint- 
ings; but does Vincent d’Indy know of the priceless art 
treasures of uncounted number which I had the fortune 
to see in city museums and private art galleries, scattered 
all over the German Empire? Does he know anything 
about the new movement of “Innen Architectur” and the 
impetus imparted to the revival of the “Kunst-Handwerk”? 
“Paris c’est la France,” the center and heart of the nation. 
The stolen treasures of two centuries have been accumu- 
lated in the most wonderful collection, in the Louvre and 
other museums. Outside of Paris art collections are only 
to be found in a few important cities, and still other collec- 
tions of minor importance are distributed in a few private 
galleries. The modern French school of painting has most 
certainly not produced masters who outrange the works 
of modern Germans. 

The paragraph concerning the German music editions 
judges itself, The editions of the different masters are so 
manifold that every one is able to satisfy his wants. The 
scientist may procure a true copy of the original, the ama- 
teur, arrangements for any conceivable number of instru- 
ments, and may I say here, that this fact alone, if no other, 
manifests most forcefully the musical superiority of the 
German people vis 4 vis the French, in whose country 
“Haus-Musik” is an almost unknown factor. The German 
editions are, furthermore, infinitely superior to anything 
France has put on the market. Compare the world famous 
Breitkopf and Haertel Orchestra Bibliothek with the or- 
chestra works, full of misprints, edited in France. I have 
seen editions of master works, published in France, defy- 
ing description. 

What to say about the superiority of French instruction? 
A great empire, counting not one permanent symphony 
orchestra as its own. The foremost orchestras of Paris 


are composed of musicians playing in the theatres. The 
three most important symphony concerts, all given on Sun- 
day afternoon, make it impossible to hear more than one 
of the three orchestra performances. The orchestras are 
excellent, but one sided, the same as the German orches- 
tras. A French orchestra will perform French works well, 
and a German orchestra, German works. When I studied 
in Paris I would never go to a Concert Colonne if works 
of German composers appeared on the program. Lamou- 
reux performed them better with his orchestra, but even 
he was only able to give a surrogate, lack of study of 
the German music at its source being the cause of these 
failures. A typical experience I had on the occasion of 
performing Berlioz’s “Harold en Italie” with the best sym- 
phony orchestra in Berlin. Unfortunately, two days be- 
fore my concert, the same work was given under the leader- 
ship of a prominent musician, dwelling now as primus 
inter parus in our midst. The work was performed in a 
thorough German manner—heavy, with absolute lack of 
that typical French, flowing elegance. Only the excellence 
of the orchestra made it possible for me to change their 
accustonied conception of the work mentioned to suit the 
French style. Right here is the question about which 
centers the composition of our American orchestras. They 
are the best existing, on account of their constituency. An 
orchestra balanced well with different nationalities will 
give the best results. Ample evidence of this fact I 
gathered when I organized the last orchestra led by me 
in Europe, that counted amongst its constituents thirteen 
different nationalities and was in its composition an entire 
success. If we are able to hear the works of the great 
masters adequately performed in this country, it is not 
because our orchestras are dominated by the German ele- 
ment, but rather on account of the happy mixture of the 
best representatives of their different instruments and 
countries. 

Every aim to disseminate hate amongst the gallant men 
of all the fighting countries, who in these, for them, terri- 
bly trying times have shown a most laudable spirit of true 
comradeship, should meet with our strongest condemnation. 


Editorial Nosegay 

Recently we looked over at the MusicaL CourIER 
print shop many sheets of what is known in news- 
paper parlance as “holdover matter,” being material 
which is crowded out in the course of making up a 
regular issue, but is kept in type and available for 
the paper of the following weeks. Each week 
enough “holdover” accumulates at our printing es- 
tablishment to fill another Mustcat Courter. In 
the batch we examined recently we found numerous 
paragraphs written by editorial staff members which 
had been waiting in the “holdover” for many weeks, 
seeking space for publication in some odd corner of 
the Musicat Courier. We decided to gather some 
of these flowers of wit and wisdom into a bouquet 
and to present them in a bunch at one fell swoop, 
thereby giving the readers their due and giving our 
printers more room at their establishment. Here is 
the collection : 

We all know what it was that made Milwaukee 
famous, and it is Guido Bruno who is making Green- 
wich Village famous—once more. In fact, dear old 
Greenwich Village, a part of New York City, is so 
secure in its own reputation that it does not at all 
mind the efforts of some new man every once in a 
while to make it famous again. Mr. Bruno is creat- 
ing quite a stir about helping the poor, downtrodden 
American composer and artist who cannot get a 
hearing anywhere except in Charles Edison’s Little 
Thimble Theatre, but until he refrains from sand- 
wiching his composer or his artist in between talk- 
ing machine selections and from printing in his 
weekly magazine “‘Elsie’s Dream’ from ‘Lohen- 
grin’” two weeks in succession, it is hard to take the 
efforts very seriously. 

A scheming correspondent writes to us to ask 
when Orpheus lived. We see in this question 4 plot 
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to entangle us and cause us either to confess igno- 
rance or to hazard a guess. We shall doneither. Ac- 
cording to Apollonius Rhodius, Orpheus was the 
official musician on board the Argonautica when that 
celebrated vessel sailed from Greece for Turkey. 
According to Stephen Hawes, whose “Synchronol- 
ogy” was published at Boston in 1870, the Argo- 
nautic expedition occurred in the year 1263 B. C., 
which was 3,179 years ago. If our correspondent 
wants any biographical details concerning this in- 
teresting pioneer touring artist let him ask for it. 
He asked for the date and he got it. 

A music critic of more than ordinary interest has 
been handing down his lofty observations to the 
good people of Duluth, on the rocky shores of Lake 
Superior. He used the Duluth Herald as the earthly 
transmitter of his cloud born thoughts. Thus saith 
he anent Beethoven’s symphony No. 1: “It com- 
prises all the qualities that made Beethoven the 
greatest symphonic composer the world has pro- 
duced. The symphony is written in the customary 
four movements, of which three, the second, third 
and fourth movements, will be played. The first, 
being but a short introduction, will be omitted.” 

“Holland, the home of the tulip and hyacinth,” 
said the advance program book of the Spartanburg, 
S. C., Music Festival, “also produces some wonder- 
ful artists.” Somehow or other we would prefer 
the sentence to read: “Holland, the home 6f some 
wonderful artists, also produces the tulip and the 
hyacinth,” 

Viva Dexter Robertson with her ladies’ orchestra 
of ten performers recently tried the experiment of 
playing in the public market in Cleveland, Ohio. 
There were cornet, trombone, violin and xylophone 
solos. Whether the marketing public parted with its 
money more promptly has not yet been reported. 

According to the Spokane Review, Weber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” was recently given in the far western city. 
Strange that we have never heard of that opera be- 
fore! One “Fra Diavolo” is enough without 
Weber’s version of the thing. 

When will verse makers learn that only male 
birds sing? A recent program of an Aeolian Hall 
concert informed a modern New York audience that 
the nightingale sang “her” song. 

Sir J. M. Barrie has written a film burlesque of 
“Macbeth,” which recently was produced in London. 
The musical accompaniment to the concert is de- 
clared to be exceedingly comical. 

“The true critic,” said Saint Beuve, “is the secre- 
tary of the public.” That is all right, so long as he 
does not become the treasurer of the artists. 


~ 
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Regarding San Francisco 


There has been so much misrepresentation in 
other music papers regarding the relations between 
Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Orchestra that 
in order to get at the true facts in the case we wired 
to a member of the executive board with whom we 
are friendly and asked him for a frank statement. 
He telegraphed : 

I would like to explain to you how the matter of sym- 
phony stands for next season. While it is correct that the 
Board of Governors of the San Francisco Symphony Asso- 
ciation have elected Alfred Hertz as their director for next 
season, they are unable to close the contract with him be- 
fore they have collected the necessary funds for the insti- 
tution for the coming five years. Mr. Hertz has insisted 
upon so much improvement in the conditions of the orches- 
tra that it will need a guarantee of about double the amount 
which we have had so far (say, $60,c00). We are working 
very hard towards that end, and expect to achieve some- 
thing definite in the near future. 

The fact that William Sproule, the president of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, has accepted the presidency of 
the Association, is a large guarantee that matters will be 
handled right. Mr. Sproule will do his utmost to back 
our artistic plans, The Association was in rather an awk- 
ward situation last month, for while they could not incur 
the obligation of a contract with Mr, Hertz before they 
had the money, most of the subscribers insisted that they 
would not sign any guarantees before they were assured 


of the Hertz re-engagement. There is no doubt that he 
will be our next conductor. 

We wired for information to Mr. Hertz as well. 
He replies: 

Mrs. Hertz and I are on a motor trip, and the last thing 
in my thoughts at the present moment is the matter of an 
orchestra contract. Can you blame me? You have been 
here and you know that Pasadena, Coronado, Yosemite 
and Lake Tahoe do not exactly suggest thoughts of busi- 
ness. Seriously, however, you will understand my posi- 
tion while matters are adjusting themselves in S. F. and 
will pardon my reticence in discussing them. As I am 
motoring for the first time without any chauffeur, I am 
very proud of my achievement so far, and in Mrs, Hertz’s 
opinion, my tempi have been almost more artistic than in 
my music. However this may be, I am having a great deal 
of fun out of it, and the reconvalescence of Mrs. Hertz 
after her operation in March is progressing very quickly. 


Comfortable Philosophy 

“Often I write my thoughts,” says Raro in the 
Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, “only to find 
later that some one else published them first. Shall I, 
on that account, renounce my patent as the in- 
ventor? It does not narrow the fame of Columbus 
to have been the rediscoverer of America.” Fol- 
lowing out this line of reasoning, we are nearly re- 
solved to compose Chopin’s barcarolle, which we ad- 
mire greatly. 

The foregoing paragraph is enharmonically re- 
lated to one from a letter written to us recently by 
Oscar Pappenheimer, of Atlanta, Ga., as follows: 

Has it ever struck you, as it has me, what a pity it is 
that Beethoven did not make a symphony out of his C 
minor sonata for piano and violin, op. 30, No. 2? The 


themes, especially of the first and last movements, seem too 
big for piano and violin; too big for any chamber music. 
(If that be irreverence, make the best of it.) 

Mr. Pappenheimer’s idea is a good one for any 
composer who chooses to follow the system out- 


lined by Raro. Many piano works have been or- 
chestrated ; therefore, why not symphonize a cham- 
ber music composition? We are even more irrev- 
erent than Mr. Pappenheimer, and say that Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony would have made an excel- 
lent piano sonata. Regarding the choral movement 
of the glorious “Ninth,” we are afraid that our 
opinion of it amounts to nothing less than musical 
treason, punishable with an enforced hearing of an 
Elgar-Bruckner program. 
The Tragedies of Music 

Regarding the reported death of Max Reger, our 
coworker, Clarence Lucas, comments as follows: 

“If the cable tells the truth, Max Reger is dead 
at the early age of forty-three, 1873 to 1916. Carl 
von Weber died three years younger, 1786 to 1826. 
Younger than Weber was Chopin, who was thirty- 
nine at the time of his death, 1810 to 1849. Still 
younger was Mendelssohn, born in 1809 and dead 
in 1847, aged thirty-eight. The English Henry Pur- 
cell and the French Georges Bizet closed their ac- 
counts at the age of thirty-seven—Purcell, 1658 to 
1695; Bizet, 1838 to 1875. Younger still was one 
of the greatest musicians known to history, Mozart, 
who lived but thirty-five years, 1756 to 1791. 

“The melodious and once popular Bellini was 
thirty-four at the time of his death, 1801 to 1835. 
The youngest of all the great musicians, however, 
was Schubert, who was born in 1797 and who died 
in 1828, aged thirty-one. Did Reger in his forty- 
three years accomplish as much as Weber, or Cho- 
pin, or Mendelssohn—not to mention Mozart or 
Schubert? It is only by comparing one with an- 
other that a true perspective can be had.” 


Around the Musical World 


F. A. Churchill, Jr., dropped in again and before 
he could be encouraged or prevented, preluded, 
fugued and finaled as herewith set down by the re- 
cording instrument : 

“T see that the MusicAL Courter reports Charles 
Frederick Carlson, the composer as saying: ‘It was 
good to take a look at the wonderfully equipped 
offices of the Musica Courier, and to meet the 


staff, who makes one feel better for the meeting.’ 
Either you get out the paper single handed, or Carl- 
son must have dropped in at lunch time. That pro- 
jected open air performance of ‘Aida’ at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyvania deserves encouragement ; 
but how can open air be reconciled with the attenu- 
ated and utterly dissimilar atmosphere of that final 
duet? Suffocation is, as Yum Yum remarked, in- 
disputably a stuffy death, and ought to be represent- 
ed as such. Your columns tell one that at Linds- 
borg, Kan.,the New York Philharmonic performance 
of the ‘New World’ symphony there was augmented 
by the cries of many infants in the audience. 
Doubtless the babes felt that, being quite the new- 
est representatives of the New World present, they 
had a right to a hearing, too. And inapropos, seven 
thousand people, who might or might not have 
known anything about Art, but who knew what they 
liked, went to hear ‘Martha’ in Atlanta the other 
day. Do you know baseball? Yes? Well, when 
your paper says that a singer has ‘scored’ it is of 
course implied that a hit has been made. Just two 
or three things more. Ghosts of operatic ventures 
untimely dead stir in their shallow graves. ‘The 
Great Lover,’ a play about opera, has passed its 
200th performance in New York with flying colors. 
England is considering laying a tax on perform- 
ances of Wagner’s and Beethoven’s music. Latest, 
reports, however, indicate that the tax on Beetho- 
ven’s works will only be half that on the composi- 
tons of Wagner, his ancestors having been so for- 
tunate as to have been natives of one of the Entente 
nations. And, talking of alliances, a newspaper— 
rot the Musicat Courter—remarks that Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Irving Berlin are America’s 
rrost distinctive composers. They ought to get to- 
gether, Something like this might be forthcoming : 
‘Oh, that ever lovin’ lute! 
It’s a beaut! It’s a beaut! 
All the dead ones 
That were red ones 
Love its tantalizin’ toot! 
Sets ’em dancin’, 
Sets ’em prancin’ 
"Way out on that spooky route! 
"Neath the moon, 
To the tune 
Of that ever lovin’ lute! 


‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water, 
They brought a beautiful doll; 

And her eyes, they are lit with lightnings ; 
She is great, and big, and tall. 

I rejoice that our braves have found her; 
If she leaves, my heart will ache, 

I would put my arms around her— 
But the captive doll might break.’ ” 


A Candid Prima Donna 
According to the New York Morning Telegraph 

of May 15, 1916, Mary Garden said to its reporter 
last Sunday upon her arrival in New York: “For 
two months before I left France I sank three times 
a week in the Opera Comique, Paris.” 

Thoughts Lightly Turned 
Have you noticed it? 

“LEONARD LIEBLING. 

eee a, 
NEW ORGANIST AT ST. PAUL’S, LONDON 


Spring is here. 


Charles MacPherson has been appointed organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, as successor of the 
late Sir George Martin. MacPherson was born in 
Edinburgh in 1870. At nine years of age he became 
a choir boy in the Cathedral in which he has just 
been appointed organist. He studied organ under 
Sir George Martin and theory under Dr. C. W. 
Pearce. As a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music he won the Charles Lucas medal for a wind 
sextet. In 1895 he was appointed Sir George Mar- 
tin’s assistant organist at St. Paul. He is a Pro- 
fessor and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music 
and a member of the Council of the Royal College 
of Organists. 
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DID BERLIOZ WRITE 
THE WORKS OF CHOPIN? 


Ben Jonson, Milton, Herrick, Dryden, Coleridge, 
Lamb, byron, Keats, Tennyson, Swinburne, Schiller, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo and the editorial staff of the 
Musica. Courier were all wrong on the Shake- 
speare question, so it seems. Some of the lesser 
lights of literature, such as Washington Irving, 
Emerson, Carlyle and editors of small musical 
papers, have also been worshipping before the wrong 
shrine. But now that Judge Tuthill, of Chicago, has 
established the legal right of Bacon and, conse- 
quently, made illegal the claims of Shakespeare, it 
is strange that we of our office should have been de- 
ceived so long. For instance, what is clearer than 
the relationship between the first syllable of “Ham- 
let” and the name Bacon? The dominating letter in 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost” is certainly L. The first let- 
ter of four of the alleged Shakespeare plays is A: “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “As You Like It,” 
“All’s Well That Ends Well,” “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” So far so good, 

We have discovered the two important letters LA. 
The next two are not so clearly in evidence, but 
they are there. Our eagle, hawk and gimlet eye has 
found them. We refer to the R in “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the D in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” for it is clear that the important word is 
dream. Again we see the extraordinary connection 
between Bacon and LARD. And it only requires a 
little faith and a trust in the mysterious ways of 
Providence to see that “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” is a slight modification of “The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verulam”’—the two gentlemen, of course, 
being Francis Bacon, author of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and Francis Bacon, who became Lord Verulam. 

Every student knows that Verulamium was the 
ancient Roman name for the present town of St. 
Albans, where Bacon was buried. Need we go 
deeper? Shakespeare, being an actor, was no gen- 
tleman in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

We consider the question settled, and we hope that 
the energies of cryptogrammists in future will be 
devoted to the discovery of the man who wrote the 
works of Bacon. Whoever he was, he left his job 
half done. 

in the meantime, we promise the world a treat and 
a shock when we prove that Berliqz wrote the music 
of Chopin. Our contrapuntal cryptograph is doing 
nicely, thank you. In case we should not live to 
complete our work and are compelled to leave it un- 
finished, like the writings of Bacon, we deem it ad- 
visabie to give an outline of the plan. Please note, 
first, that Berlioz was born before Chopin, and that 
Bacon was born before Shakespeare. Berlioz out- 
lived Chopin, and Bacon outlived Shakespeare. 
Berlioz devoted his life to the orchestra and could 
not play the piano at all. Bacon was a scientific in- 
vestigator and philosopher who was so busy as Lord 
Chancellor of England that his political duties pre- 
vented him from finishing several of his books and 
kept him away from the theatre altogether. We con- 
sider this last bit of evidence very strong proof that 
Berlioz wrote for the piano and Bacon for the stage. 

Last of all, we must consider the internal evidence 
of style, for, of course, our readers can hardly ex- 
pect us to give away our cryptograph at this stage 
of the game. The evidence we get from the study 
of the style of the works usually associated with the 
names of Berlioz and Bacon leads us to believe that 
B and B must have been extraordinary geniuses to 
change their styles so utterly when they wrote the 
works of Chopin and Shakespeare respectively. 
Now, as the creators of the works of C and S were 
admittedly extraordinary geniuses, we think we have 
sufficient ground for building up a cryptograph to 
prove what we already believe, after the manner of 
those who prove to their own satisfaction that Bacon 
wrote the works of Shakespeare. 

By the way, does Judge Richard Stanley Tuthill, 
of the Circuit Court of Chicago, know that Basil 


Montagu’s great edition of the works of Francis 
Bacon, published in 1834, is dedicated to a certain 
George Tuthill? Any relation, Judge? 


es 
THE POINT OF VIEW 





The attached is from the New York Tribune of 
Sunday, May 7, and was signed with the initials of 
the music critic of that paper: 

There are stories about Richard Strauss and his wife 
which do not at all tax credulity. Variants of Strauss’ re- 
marks touching his willingness to do almost anything for 
money follow him in all his travels. To the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Mason he said in New York that he would polish stoves 
if thereby he could add to his earnings, and to a gentleman 
who begged him not to give the concert in Wanamaker’s 
store he replied: “I would conduct from a manure pile if 
I were paid for it.”. To Gutmann he said: “I have no ambi- 
tion beyond earning enough money to permit me to retire 
to the Island of Ceylon.” And his wife explained that 
Richard wanted to go to Ceylon to keep warm, having a 
mortal dread of cold weather. 

The music critic of the Tribune has no sense of 
humor, but Richard Strauss possesses that gift in 
rich measure. The Tribune critic has written some 
annotations for the current Shakespeare celebration 
at Wanamaker’s store. The Sun critic is delivering 
lectures at the same place. There is nothing undig- 
nified in such activity and it comes strictly within 
the scope of the duties of a music critic on a daily. 
The proceeding is reprehensible only if the critics 
are not paid. Of course, the funny part of it all is 
that the Tribune and Sun critics were the most se- 
vere denunciators of Strauss when that composer 
led some of his works at Wanamaker’s in this city 
a few years ago. 
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A LEADER WANTED 








An orchestra leader is wanted for a small west- 
ern city. This city, which shall be nameless, has 
had, for several years past, two rival symphony or- 
chestras. Whether or not either of these orchestras 
was good is not a question in point. They were 
rivals, and, because of this rivalry, the financial 
support, which might be enough for one orchestra, 
but is certainly not enough for two, has been split, 
and this has rendered the work of both orchestras 
more or less of a hopeless struggle against adverse 
circumstances. It has now been decided, at least 
by some of the supporters of these two orchestras, 
to consolidate, letting both of the old conductors 
go, and bringing in a new man with no enemies in 
either camp. 

This offers a splendid and unique opportunity to 
a young man of musical ability, attractive presence 
and personality, and energy enough to carry through 
this work to a successful conclusion. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat in the nature of a speculation. It 
is doubtful if the supporters of the new consolidated 
orchestra can offer much of a salary or any guar- 
antee of permanency. ‘The position is, however, in 
a thriving, growing city of the West, and it is one 
of the few cities of the whole United States that is 
not already overburdened with teachers. It offers 
a splendid chance for any man to grow up with-the 
musical life of the city. hf any reader of these lines 
is interested he may get further information by ap- 
plying to Frank Patterson, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the MusicaL Courier, 300 Arroyo Drive, 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Press reports announce the arrest in Milan of 
“Countess” Maria Labia on the charge of espionage. 
Maria Labia made a success at the Komische Oper 
in Berlin when Hans Gregor, now with the Vienna 
Royal Opera, was director there. It was she who 
created the tremendous vogue in Germany for d’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland,” singing the role of Marta several 
hundred times in Berlin. She later appeared as 
guest at the Vienna Royal Opera under Gregor, but 
with nothing like the success she achieved at Berlin, 


Mme. Labia was heard in America at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York. 


TO SIT IN SOLEMN SILENCE 


In the London Musical Standard of April 1 is a 
letter from a Birmingham correspondent who opines 
that the duty of Englishmen at present is to enjoy 
German orchestral works without applauding them. 
April 1 is an unfortunate date for such a novel 
theory. But even supposing the correspondent is 
serious, he can have his heart’s desire by sitting 
through an English festival in one of the great 
cathedrals where applause is forbidden and where 
“the high embowed roof, with antique pillars massy 
proof, and storied windows richly dight, casting a 
dim, religious light,” do not make the hearer desire 
to clap his hands and disturb the solemn silence 
We hardly know how to help the patriot who found 
himself ovércome with a desire to applaud a Ger- 
man work in Birmingham’s famous Corinthian 
Town Hall, modeled after Jupiter Stator’s temple at 
Rome. Here are no restrictions. 

In fact, we have heard works applauded in the 
Birmingham ‘Town Hall which we are sure were not 
enjoyed. We see no reason, therefore, why a logical 
native of Birmingham need applaud a work he really 
enjoys. We suggest a graded applause. A work by 
a living German and a possible enemy, Strauss, for 
instance, should be received in absolute silence. 
Composers recently dead, like Brahms and Wagner, 
might get a slight murmur of approval. The older 
moderns, such as Mendelssohn and Schumann, de- 
serve at least one good round of applause, because 
they died before the modern military spirit was 
born. Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn could hardly 
be dangerous now to the stability of the British Em- 
pire, though Haydn was a dangerous character 
when he wrote the Austrian national anthem. But 
Beethoven and Weber need not be feared, as they 
both used the tune of “God Save the King.” Weber 
is particularly safe. He performed the feat of using 
the tune called “America” in his “Jubilee Overture” 
Smith wrote the 
words that give the tune the name it bears in this 
country. 


several years before Samuel F, 


The Birminghamese need not fear Weber. 
Bach and Handel may be freely applauded. 

Bach was a friend of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. But as that genial monarch spoke French, 
played the flute and raised a money loan in England 
for his wars, his friendship for Bach need not cause 
a modern Britisher to be frugal in his fugal ap- 
plause. And as for Handel—was he not an Eng- 
lishman ?—a hyphenated Englander with naturaliza- 
tion papers and a fierce Teutonic accent? Surely 
our anxious patriot in Birmingham will not refuse 
the glad hand when he hears the see-saw fugue of 
the “Messiah” overture and the sparkling frog music 
in “Israel in Egypt.” lf we are not mistaken, the 
city of Birmingham is sometimes called Brummagem 
by the British. Our English readers will understand 
us when we ask if this letter from Birmingham does 
not express Brummagem patriotism ? 


In the pages of an Italian musical journal just re- 
ceived at the MusicaL Courter offices, there are one 
or two blank spaces with “censura” printed in the 
middle of them, where paragraphs of some musical 
correspondence from Russia have fallen under the 
ban of the censor. It must have been a queer sort 
of musical news that was unacceptable to the mili- 
tary authorities. By the way, paper really must be 
scarce in Italy. The Rivista Teatrale Melodram- 
matica in its issue of March 28 announces: “On ac- 
count of force majeure we are constrained to reduce 
to a minimum the edition of the Rivista. All know 
that the war has produced a grave crisis in the paper 
industry. In consequence we are obliged entirely to 
suspend the free list.” 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA AND LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI WIN ALL HEARTS AT 
CENTRAL NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Choice Array of Artists Featured at Syracuse in Series of Unusual Concerts in Big 
Arena—Well Drilled Choruses Cover Themselves with Glory— 
Ideal Climatic Conditions Add to Attractiveness 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11, 1916. 

Without question the music festival which closed at the 
Arena last evening was one of the best which Syracuse 
has ever been privileged to enjoy. Attended throughout 
with ideal spring weather, cool, clear and beautiful, ex- 
cept for a brief period on the last day, the programs pre- 
pared through the past months were carried out without 
break or disappointment. The Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, with Leopold Stokowski as conductor, won its 
way into the hearts of Central New York music lovers 
from the first and not a recital was given at which its 
work was not repeatedly and enthusiastically encored. 
Other orchestras have pleased certain groups, but it is 
perhaps not too much to say that the work of Mr. Sto- 
kowski pleased and satisfied his entire audience. The pro- 
grams were well chosen and well balanced and the finish 
and beauty of the orchestra’s work will linger long in 


the minds of the people of this city, 


University Chorus Joins Regular Forces 


This year, for the first time, the Syracuse University 


Chorus, which has been practising all winter and has 


given some recitals on its own account, joined forces with 
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the regular chorus organized for the festival, and the 
combined choruses, numbering about 500 voices, have 
worked faithfully under the leadership of Tom Ward, the 
director, and Howard Lyman, his assistant. Their first 
number on Monday evening showed the happy results of 
the combination. The volume of tone, the clearness and 
precision of attack and the close attention given the 
leader all helped to make the chorus of 1916 superior to 
any which has preceded it in recent years. 


Splendid Array of Soloists 


The soloists selected this year were, on the whole, very 
well received and their work averaged better than that of 
most former seasons. To have in three days such artists 
as Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Hempel, Nielsen, Hamlin, Miller, 
Middleton, Jordan and the others who appeared, was in 
itself a guarantee of work of the highest grade and 
character. 

Attendance Not Equal to Previous Years 


In only one respect has this year’s festival been some- 
what of a disappointment. The attendance at the five 
concerts has been about 2,000 less than that of last year 


and the year before. The best audience in point of size 
was that on the last evening, when a conservative estimate 
placed it at 4,200. The total attendance for the three 
days will total between 17,500 and 18,000, Just why there 
should have been this falling off is hard to say, but the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that it was due in part 
at least to the great number of recitals which have been 
given here the past winter and spring. Paderewski, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Culp, Graveure, Francis Macmillen and sev- 
eral other artists as well as a number of the well known 
orchestras have been in the city in the last few months, 
and no doubt this has had some effect upon the attend- 
ance. Fortunately, however, the Festival Association has 
been backed up this year by a group of some 100 public 
spirited men who pledged themselves to make up any 
deficit to the amount of $50 each. There seems no doubt 
but that the festival will be continued next year and that 
these same men will again aid in promoting the financial 
interests of the association. Too much credit cannot be 
given to them and to the conductors of the chorus and 
the officers of the association for the splendid work they 
have accomplished, 


Arena Presents Cheerful Interior 


The Arena, in which the concerts were held, has been 
used for some months as a drill hall for one of the local 
military companies. One week before the Festival it was 
turned over to the association and a transformation was 
soon wrought in the interior. Potted plants, with vines, 
were placed around the gallery railings; the floor was 
covered with canvas; a lattice work with cherry blossoms 
entwined covered the ends of the space assigned the 
chorus and flags and bunting made the interior cheerful 
as so large a building could be. 


Monday Evening Concert Opens Event 


The first concert on Monday evening opened with the 
Sibelius tone poem, “Finlandia.” Mr. Stokowski’s men 
played this powerful number with strength and insight un- 


INSIDE OF THE “ARENA” WITH MUSIC FESTIVAL AUDIENCE AT AFTERNOON CONCERT. THIS BUILDING SEATS. 5,200 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS, CENTRAL NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 
Sianding (left to right)—V. H. Clymer, Melville A. Clark, secretary; Will H. Olmsted, Tom Ward, conductor; Dean 
cae r Baker, C. G. Herbert. Seated (left to right).—R. W. Disque, Fred R. Peck, Warren E, Day, treasurer; C. 
. Wolcott 


» president; W. P. Hitchcock, C, S, Glenn, 
der his inspiring leadership. Frieda Hempel gave as her 
first number the aria “Ernani involani” of Verdi. She 
was in good voice and sang with such animation and joy 
of expression that she caught her audience’s fancy from 
the first. Miss Hempel has never appeared in Syracuse 
before, but her magnetic personality, the clearness of her 
tones, and her sympathy of interpretation won her an 
enthusiastic response. She gave the “Blue Danube” set 
to words as her encore number. The chorus first ap- 
peared in the chorus “Gloria” from Buzzi-Peccia, under 
the leadership of Mr. Lyman. The volume and spirit 
shown in this number was remarkably good. The or- 
chestra then offered the “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried” 
(Wagner) and the richly descriptive character of the mu- 
sic which showed Siegfried’s wild, carefree life amid the 
songs of the birds brought much pleasure to the listeners. 


This number was exceptionally well rendered. The first. 


half of the program closed with a chorus by women’s 
voices, the Arditi waltz, “Woodland Sprite.” Prof. Ward 
secured an excellent tone and sharpness of tempo and ac- 
curacy of rhythm which were remarkably good. 


Shakespearean Lyrics and Plays 


The second half of the program was given over to 
music written for various Shakespearean lyrics and plays, 
following a suggestion from the Syracuse Center of the 
Drama League of America. The orchestra numbers were 
the nocturne and scherzo from the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (Mendelssohn) and the Tschaikowsky overture 
fantasy, “Romeo et Juliette.” The scherzo was particu- 
larly dainty in its rendering, the work of the strings and 
woodwind being especially fine. The applause was so 
hearty and long continued after this number that Mr. 
Stokowski, after bowing his thanks again and again, 
called the members of his orchestra to their feet as an 
expression of their appreciation of the tribute given them. 

Miss Hempel’s last group comprised “Who is Sylvia?” 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark” (Schubert). These were so 


beautifully done that she was recalled again and again, 
then sang “Elfinlied,” by Hugo Wolf; was. again recalled 
and sang for her second encore “A Lullaby” (Neid- 
linger). 

The chorus was heard again in the part song, without 
accompaniment, “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps” (Les- 
lie). The tone and enunciation were very good in this 
number and it was cheered most heartily for its endeay- 
ors. The Tschaikowsky overture finished an evening of 
most beautiful music. 

Society was out in full force for this recital and the 
president’s box was filled with members of the board of 
directors and the local officers in charge of the festival. 


Big Attendance at Symphony Concert, Tuesday 
Afternoon 


The second concert on Tuesday afternoon was the sym- 
phony concert and it redounds to the credit of Syracuse 
musically to be able to report that some 3,500 people paid 
to attend a purely instrumental recital of the character of 
that given on this afternoon. Not only was the audience 
large, but it was interesting, discriminating: and enthusi- 
astic, and the artists responded to the hearty welcome 
which was given them by giving their best to their hearers. 

The first part of the program was devoted to a master- 
ful rendition of the Brahms symphony, No. 2, in D. This 
was given a wonderful reading by Mr. Stokowski and the 
characteristics of the four movements were brought out 
with skill, It is difficult to write about these orchestral 
numbers without seeming to be extravagant in 
terms of commendation and praise. The firm discipline 
of the orchestra, the sterling musicianship of so many of 
its members, and the commanding personality of their 
leader all combined to produce a vivacity and spirit in 
their renditions which was unusual. So delighted was the 
audience with this symphony that many hoped to se- 


one’s 


cure a repetition of part of it, the third and fourth move- 
ments being especially pleasing. 

The number for which many had come followed the 
short intermission. To hear the concerto in E flat of 
Mozart, with two such pianists as Harold Bauer and Os 
sip Gabrilowitsch and such an orchestra, was a rare mu- 
sical experience and: appealed to even the most constant 
concert goer. The only unsatisfactory feature was the 
fact that the Arena is too large a hall for such a num 
ber and is not very satisfactory in its acoustic properties 
Only those who were near the stage could appreciate 
fully the perfection with which the concerto was ren- 
dered. The two pianos were placed so that the artists 
faced each other and so near together that the two sound 
boards acted almost as one. There were some who felt 
that it would have been better had the pianos been sep- 
arated so that the two parts would have shown more dif- 
ference, but the effect secured by this arrangement was 
certainly most excellent. It would be hard to find two 
great pianists who could successfully blend their person 
alities and their interpretations so perfectly as Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch succeeded in doing on this occasion, In 
fact, it seemed at times as if it were not two performers 
but one who was able to control four hands instead of 
One tried to distinguish in style between the two, 
accuracy in 


two, 
but beyond a certain crispness 
Gabrilowitsch’s rendering and a somewhat 
personal and individual virility on the part of Bauer, there 
was little to note except the wonderful precision with 
which the whole rendition was given. After their audi 
them times they graciously re 
There 


and minute 


freer, more 


ence had recalled five 

sponded by repeating the last 
many who wished it might have been 
these two artists in a smaller hall without orchestral ac 


movement. were 


possible to hear 


companiment. 

The concluding number by the orchestra was the vivid 
and thrilling “Tod Verklarung” of Strauss. The 
beauty of the tone poem which so accurately portrays the 
final thoughts and dreams of the man about to pass on 
to the Great Beyond was brought out in all its passion and 
fullness by Mr. Stokowski’s rendering. No more impell 
ing number was given during the festival than this, 


and 


Clark Gives Reception 


Following the recital a reception was given to Mr. Bauer 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch by Melville A. Clark, one of the 
directors, in the parlours of the Clark Music Building, and 
hundreds of the musical people of the city met the two 
artists on this occasion. 


Well Known Artists Appear on Tuesday Evening. 


The first part of Tuesday evening’s concert was given 
up to the rendition of selections from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” The assisting soloists were Mary Jor 
dan, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Arthur Middle 
The work of the chorus, under the able leader 
Some of the 


ton, bass. 
ship of ‘Tom Ward, 
numbers were rather trying, but they responded nobly and 
their splendid attack, clear tone and good enunciation 
elicited much favorable comment. The 
well received and each one secured repeated recalls. Miss 


advantage in the 


was most excellent. 


soloists were all 
Jordan’s voice was heard to excellent 
arias which were given her. ier renditions possessed a 
charm in their expression which was very pleasing. In 
the second half of the program she appeared to better ad 
vantage in “My Star” (Mrs. Beach) and “The Gray 
Wolf” (Burleigh). She rose to great heights of feeling 
and intensity in the latter weird song and her audience de 
manded her return again and again until she gave as her, 
encore another Burleigh song. 

Mr. Hamlin’s rend‘tions of the selections assigned Sam 


son were excellently done. He showed himself a musician 
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Seated in foreground, left, Tom Ward, conductor; right, Howard Lyman, associate conductor. 
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of great talent and ability and his clear, strong voice was 
heard to advantage in his arias. He was heartily ap- 
plauded 

Mr. Middleton is a favorite in Syracuse, where he has 
appeared several times. He did most excellent work in his 

lections in the “Samson” and in the second part of the 
program aroused great enthusiasm in his audience by h's 
masterly rendition of “Honor and Arms” (Handel). He 
was recalled again and again and gave two encores with 
numerous recalls between, “The Evening Star” from 
lannhduser” was especially good of these 

The piano accompaniments for Miss Jordan and Mr 
Middleton were played by Charles M, Courboin, organist 
of the First Baptist Church of this city, and showed him 
to be as remarkable an accompanist at the piano as he is 
talented an organist. He was compelled to join in accept 
ing the applause which followed Mr, Middleton's encores 
by the latter, who is a personal friend, 

The orchest’a distinguished itself again by its rendition 
of Svendsen’s “Carnival de Paris.” In point of rhythm, 
vecuracy of interpretation and virility of reading, it would 
Suffice 
it to say that the audience liked it so immensely that after 
Stokowski played the over 


be hard to surpass the rendition it gave this work 


overwhelming applause Mr 
ture from “Meistersinger,” thus paying a tribute to the 
fine appreciation which had been accorded the previous 
efforts of his men, The final number of a long but most 
delightful 


Wagner 


evening was the “Huldigungsmarsch” of 
Public School Children Arouse Applause 

Every year one afternoon of the festival is given over to 

the children from the public schools, and on Wednesday 


fternoon some 6°0 children from the graded schools sang 


SCENE AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


From left to right.—1. Christine Miller, soloist at festival. 


under the able direction of John J. Raleigh, supervisor of 
music, They gave the “Lullaby” from “Erminie” (Ja- 
cobowski), “In Memoriam” (Von Weber), “The Sleigh 
Bells” (Anderton), and “The Soldiers’ Life” from the 
“Pirates of Penzance” (Sullivan). The “Lullaby” was 
beautifully sung; the “Sleigh Bells” song, with its tinkling 
accompaniment by the orchestra, was even better, and the 
applause was so insistent that Mr. Raleigh had the children 
repeat it; the best number of all was the “Soldiers’ Life,” 
which was sung with a verve that would have done great 
credit to the adult chorus, Frantic applause greeted this 
number and under Mr. Raleigh’s direct'on the children, the 
orchestra, and the audience rose and sang the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” together with an effect which will be long 
remembered by those who were a part of it, 

The orchestra numbers were chosen partly with a view 
to giving something which would please the children and 
comprised the overture, “Oberon” of von Weber, the “Blue 
Danube” waltzes, Grainger’s dance for string orchest-a, 
“Molly on the Shore,” and the march from “Carmen” 
(Bizet). The audience ,as well as the children were 
greatly pleased with the daintiness with which the “Blue 
Danube” number was played, its swing being infectious. 
The march from “Carmen” was finely done. The orches- 
tra was compelled to give some of the wedding music 


from “Lohengrin” as an encore, 
Christine Miller, Soloist 


Christine Miller was the soloist of the afternoon and it 
would be hard to find a singer who would have been more 
delightful than she was for a children’s afternoon. The 
children took to her from the first and by the close of the 
program every one of them from the big boys down to the 
smallest girl was won over by her charm. She sang first 





MUSIC FESTIVAL, MAY 10. 
Melville A, Clark, secretary of Central New York Music 


Festival Association, and the one to whom Syracuse is principally indebted for its May Festival, Mr, Clark is 2 prominent 


harpist and has recently played with Margaret Wilson in the 
America and invented improvements that make it an increasingly popular instrument. 


with Syracuse audiences, 





hite House and elsewhere. Introduced Irish harp into 
3. Alice Neilsen, a favorite artist 


the aria from “M’gnon” (Hugo Wolf), “Knowest Thou 
the Land.” This was done with beauty and power and she 
received so many recalls that she sang “Star of Me” as 
her encore number. Her second group comprised “Morn- 
ing” (Speaks), “My Love's But a Lassie” (Hopekirk), 
and “How’s My Boy” (Sid Homer). Perhaps the most 
pleasing was the Scotch song given second, her diction 
being fascinat:ng in its imitation of the Scotch accent. In 
the last number she thrilled her audience as her beautiful 
voice filled the great hall without suggestion of forcing 
and her dramatic fice and intensity brought her a great 
triumph. The children as well as the audience of grown- 
ups responded to her art and she gave one of the two en- 
cores, which showed her appreciation of the applause 
showered upon her by singing Snyder’s “Flowe: Rain” 
directly to the children. — 


Contra-Bass Solo Enjoyed 


The other number of an execeptionally beautiful pro- 
gram was a contra-bass solo by Antonio Torello of the 
orchestra. His performance on this instrument, which one 
would hardly consider adapted to recital purposes, was 
marvelous. Playing w:th a purity of tone and accuracy of 
technic which was most admirable he conquered difficulties 
which would have made a talented violinist struggle to 
achieve on that instrument. He was applauded vigo-- 
ously and finally on Mr. Stokowski’s urging gave a duet, 
“Lullaby,” with harp. 


Largest Audience at Final Concert 


The final concert on Wednesday evening drew the larg- 
est audience of the season. The major part of the first 
half of the program was given over to selections from 
“Faust” which were most excellently rendered by the 
chorus under Professor Ward's direction. The climaxes 
were splendidly worked up and the chorus seemed to ap- 
preciate the work which was expected of it after the fine 
renditions of previous days and rose splendidly to the 
occasion, 

The orchestral numbers comprised the overture “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart), the prelude to Act III, 
“Lohengrin” (Wagner), the overture from “Rienzi” 
(Wagner), and the Gretry group, “Cephale and Procris.” 
These were all played with the same precision, symmetry 
and harmony as had been shown on previous days and the 
Gretry group proved especiaily fine. Mr. Stokowski was 
called back again and again, the audience seeming to feel 
that it could not give up hearing something more. Finally 
he made a brief speech, in which he said: “It would give 
us great pleasure to play something else, but there are so 
many things on the program and so many other artists”— 
and a wave of the hand expressed his consideration for the 
coming numbers. 

De Gogorza and Alice Nielsen, Soloists 

Emilio de Gogorza and Alice Nielsen were the soloists 
at the closing recital and both acquitted themselves finely. 
Mr. de Gogorza was heard first in the aria, “Diana 
Impitoyable” from “Iphigenie en Aulide” (Gluck) and 
later in the arioso from “Le Roi de Lahore” (Massenet). 
He has a voice of great power and fullness and his au- 
dience was delighted with the vigor and breadth of his 
offerings. Unfortunately, he was unable to give the en- 
co-e from the “Barber of Seville,” which he had planned 
to give, as the orchestral arrangements failed to appear, 
so he repeated the Massenet number. His voice was 
strong and clear and it rang out through the great hall 
with brilliance of tone. His work was most satisfying. 

Mi-s Nielsen sang the aria “Un Bel Di” from “Madame 
Butterfly” (Puccini) and “Deh vieni non tardar” from 
“Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart). She wa; also recalled again 
and again, her sweetness of voice, her joyous presence, 
and the brightness of her songs combining to stir her au- 
dience deeply, She gave two encores after her second 
number, singing “Swanee River” and “Last Roce of Sum- 
mer,” with Mr, Courboin at the piano. She gave the 
Arditi waltz song also as an encore to the previous num- 
ber. Her work helped to carry through an evening seldom 
equalled in this city for the excellent spirits of the listen- 
ers and the generous response of the artists. 


Clarence E, Wolcott Gives Festival Dinner at 
Onondaga 


The final scene of the festival was enacted at the Onon- 
daga after the recital when Clarence E, Wolcott, president 
of the association, gave a dinner in conjunction with the 
other directors to-forty guests in the main dining room. 
The guests of honor were Miss Nielsen, Mr. de Gogorza, 
Miss Miller, Mr. Torello, and Mr. Stokowski, together 
with Conductor Tom Ward, Associate Conductor Howard 
Lyman, and Charles M, Courboin, accompanist. Senti- 
ment was freely expressed at this dinner that the time is 
fast appzoach:ng when Syracuse should build a music hall 
adequate to house the annual festivals, with a great organ 
for municipal organ recitals, and proper furnishings and 
accommodations for such events as the coming of great 
artists and orchestras to this city. It will doubtless be a 
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matter of only a few years before such a hall will accom- 
modate the festival to much better advantage than it can 
be cared for in the Arena. ‘ 
Artists Praise Officers of Association 

The artists who were present at the festival all agreed 
in praising the officers of the association and in expressing 
their appreciation of the cordial receptions and the un- 
stinted praise which was accorded their efforts. Mr. 
Stokowski spoke especially of his pleasure in finding so 
large an afternoon audience on Tuesday to hear the 
symphonic program and po‘nted out how well this demon- 
strated the fine musical spirit in the city. 

Syracuse Anticipates 1917 Season 

Under the leadership of the same men who have made 

this festival so great a success Syracuse looks forward 


confidently to a festival even greater and better in 1917. 
Ss; B. &. 





A WOMAN HEADS OPERA 


Lucy Gates Owns, Manages and Trains an Opera 
Company, Beside Singing In It 





Another occupation for women, and a very useful one, 
has been discovered by Lucy Gates, the American prima 
donna, who is a resident of Salt Lake City. At present she 
is the only woman artist in this country who is training 
her own opera company in stage business, dancing, duel- 
ing, etc., besides directing her own business management. 
She will take her company out on the road, as she did her 
“Traviata cast” last fall. She is one of the popular mu- 
sicans of the State of Utah. 





Otto Torney Simon Directs Another 
Interesting Concert by Home Club Chorus 


On Wednesday evening, May to, the Home Club 
Chorus, of Washington, D. C., gave another interest- 
ing concert in that city, under the patronage of Mar- 
garet Wilson, and Mmes, Robert Lansing, William 
Gibbs McAdoo, David F. Houston, William Eustis, 
Gibson Fahnestock, Hennen Jennings, James Harlan 
and Franklin K. Lane. 

Under the direction of Otto Torney Simon, the 
chorus of about a hundred voices presented an inter- 
esting program, which consisted of “Tu es Petrus,” 
from Liszt’s “Christus”; Elgar’s “My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land”; Arne’s “Where the Bee Sucks”; two 
negro spirituals by Burleigh; “The Elder Blossoms 
Lightly Stirred,” from the Russian of Kopylow; “Hark, 
How the Birds on Every Spray,” by Lahee, and as a 
concluding number the “Hallelujah! Power and Glory,” 
from Beethoven's “Mount of Olives.” In addition to 
his fame as a builder of interesting programs, Mr. 
Simon is noted among Washington music lovers for the 
beauty of his readings, and this concert was no excep- 
Especially charming were the two numbers by 
* in which 


tion, 
Burleigh, “Dig My Grave” and “Deep River,’ 
the organ accompaniments by George H. Wilson were 
very effective. Mention should also be made of the 
accompaniments of Mrs. Albert M. Jackson and Mrs. 
Otto Torney Simon at the piano. 

Edgar Schofield was the soloist, the beauty of his 
baritone voice being shown to advantage in two groups 
of songs which included numbers by Bemberg, Wolf, 
Fourdrain, Somervell, Woodman and Kawn. His audi- 
ence was so delighted that he was compelled to add a 
number by Denza, Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” and Her- 
bert Hyde’s “Little Irish Song.” Mr. Simon added 
greatly to the effect of these numbers by the excellent 
accompaniments. 





Josephine Tilton Gives Successful 
Entertainment in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The entertainment for the City Boys’ Club Saturday 
evening, May 6, given in the auditorium of the West- 
chester Woman’s Club, was given under the direction of 
Josephine Tilton, and to her zeal and enthusiasm much 
of the success of the affair is due. Clement M. Biddle pre- 
sided, giving first an account of the Boys’ Club and the 
good work it is doing, and then introduced each artist. 
Charles F. Underhill, well known dramatic reader, was 
heard in the first two acts from the “Merchant of Venice” ; 
Elizabeth E. Jones, contralto, in a group of all English 
songs, including four from Shakespeare set to music by 
Schubert and Dr. Arne, “She Never Told Her Love,” 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark,” “Who Is Sylvia,” “Where the 
Bee Sucks.” The entertainment was artistic and of high 
quality. 

The sympathetic and technically fine accompaniments 
were played by Miss Tilton, who was recalled to the 
stage at the conclusion of the affair to acknowledge the 
plaudits of the large and representative audience. The 
proceeds will go toward a better piano for the club, and 
other needs. A fairly large sum was realized. 


Miss Tilton is a pupil of Marie Louise Todd, the well 
known New York pianist. 





IN ALL THE KEYS 











Otago, New Zealand 

Winifred Carter, harp'st of Auckland, N. Z., recently 
gave a concert at the Princess Theatre, Otago. Miss Carter 
is a member of the staff of the Sydney Conservatory of 
Music. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

In its series of popular concerts, the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church engaged Edith Harris Scott, reader; Will A. 
Rhodes, Jr., tenor; Carl Bernthaler, pianist; Theodore 
Rentz, violinist, and Joseph C. Derdeyn, cellist, 
Allentown, Pa. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, directed by Will Rees, 
prepared Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” for presentation on 
a Sunday afternoon in May. 

Ames, Ia. 

The initial concert tour of the Iowa State College con- 
cert band was financed by a guarantee of $650 by Ames 
business men and the Cardinal Guild of the College. 
Athens, Ga. 

A State tour of the Unive-sity of Georgia Glee and Man- 
dolin Club was arranged to include Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Atlanta, Griffin, Columbus, Macon, Savannah and Au- 
gusta. Owing the the disastrous fire in Augusta that en- 
gagement was cancelled. Farrar Bond leads the Mandolin 
Club, Mr. Dottery the orchestra and Bill Campbell is the 
leading comedian. 





Thursday Musical Club Gives 
Scholarship Concert 

At the MacDowell Club, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, May 10, the scholarship concert given by the 
Thursday Musical Club was most interesting and much ap- 
preciated by the large audience. 

In order to play with the Kneisel Quartet, Thuel Burn- 
ham, the pianist, who has been touring the country with 
such pronounced success this season, cancelled a number 
of bookings. 

The work performed was the Schumann quintet, in which 
Mr. Burnham had ample opportunity to display the thor- 
oughness of his musicianship. He is also scheduled to play 
for the prisoners at Sing Sing, his concert immediately 
preceding one to be given by Mischa Elman. In addition 
to his pedagogic and concert duties, Mr. Burnham finds 
time to make talking machine records. 

Vernon D’Arnalle, the popular young baritone, deligh‘ed 
the audience with his artistic singing. His first group of 
songs included “To One Unknown” (Carpenter), “How 
Do | Love Thee” (Hadley), “Geduld” (Strauss), and 
“Heimliche Auftorderung” (Strauss). 

The second group of songs were “Modern Grecian Folk- 
songs,” of which there were six curiously varied ones. Mr. 
D’Arnalle’s interpretation of these songs was intelligent; 
his voice, an unusually rich and beautiful one, was es- 
pecially suited to overcoming the difficulties of their com- 
position. His programs are always characteristic of .orig- 
inality. 

Two cello solos by Miss Roenalt proved her to be a 
young artist with a bright future. Mrs, Boas and Mrs. 
Carter both did creditable work with the Kneisel Quartet, 
comment of which is not necessary. 





Allen Hinckley Under Charlton’s Management 





It is announced that Allen Hinckley, the popular bari- 
tone, will be under the management of Loudon Charlton 
next season. Operatic and conce-t achievemen‘s both in 
Europe and America have won for this singer the sincere 
adm‘ration of the musical public. 





Frances Alexander, Mrs. Sawyer’s 
Associate, Now in the Middle West 





Antonia Sawyer announces that Frances Alexander, 
her associate, is traveling through the Middle West 
and that she is the only authorized person to book Mrs. 
Sawyer’s artists, except in Texas, which has already 
been arranged for. This announcement is made be- 
cause there has been apparently some misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the matter. 


REESE 
OBITUARY 
Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch 





Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch passed away at her coun- 
try place, Elpstone, New Hartford, Conn., May 13. 

Mme. Kellogg-Strakosch was born July 12, 1842, in 
Sumpterville, S. C. She received her vocal training in New 


York, making her debut as Gilda, in “Rigoletto,” in 1861, at 
the Academy of Music. 

Following her London debut at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
1867 as Marguerite, in “Faust,” she was re-engaged for a 
following season. In 1868-72 she toured the United States 
and appeared at Drury Lane soon after. Later she sang in 
Italian opera in the United States. At one time she or- 
ganized an English opera company, superintending the 
translations of the librettos, the stage settings and the train- 
ing of the soloists and chorus. She had a repertoire of 
about forty roles. 

November 9, 1887, she married Carl Strakosch, who had 
been her manager when she belonged to the Max Strakosch 
Opera Company. 

She then withdrew from the stage and went to live at 
Elpstone, near Hartford, where she celebrated her silver 
wedding in 1912. 


Bryan Lathrop 





Bryan Lathrop, president of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, also leader in civic and social affairs, 
died at his home at 120 Bellevue Place, Chicago, Saturday, 
May 13. Heart disease was the cause of his sudden 
demise. 

At the end Mr. Lathrop was surrounded by his imme- 
diate family and Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, the 
latter being his sister and wife of the United States Am- 
bassador to Italy. 

In the passing of this intellectual and financial giant 
music, with the other arts, has lost a great friend. Mr. 
Lathrop made a gift to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
of $2,500, and during the bad times of 1803 and 1806 saw 
the organization through two crises safely. In addition, 
Mr. Lathrop was a trustee of the Art Institute and the 
Newberry Library and for many years a member of the 
Lincoln Park board, being vice-president for a time. 

His charities were many and great. Mr. Lathrop was 
born in Virginia in 1844 and went to Chicago in 186s. 





Col. Henry Fielding Bridewell 





On Monday, May 8, Col. Henry Fielding Bridewell died 
at Amityville, L. 1, aged eighty years. Colonel Bridewell, 
who had been in failing health for several months, was 
formerly a well known merchant of Birmingham, Ala. He 
was born in Port Gibson, Miss., and together with his eight 
brothers he served in the Civil War as a member of the 
army of the Confederacy. Following the war, he was the 
New Orleans manager of the Mosler Safe Company, and 
in 1888 organized the Birmingham Safe and Lock Company. 

He was married to Rosalie A. Gabriel, of Cincinnati, who 
survives him, together with a son, Charles Fielding Bride- 
well, of New York, and three daughters, one of whom is 
Carrie Bridewell-Benedict, the contralto, who is an operatic 
and concert singer of prominence. 


Dr. Max Reger 


The death of Dr. Max Reger, the famous German 
composer, has been announced. ~ Dr, Reger was born 
in Brand, Bavaria, March 19, 1873. A pupil of Lindner 
(Weiden) and Riemann (Sonderhausen and Wies- 
baden), at the conclusion of his studies, he taught until 
1896 at the Wiesbaden Conservatory. Following this 
twice he performed his military service and in !9go1 
moved to Munich and there married, 





Edward Farley 





The death is announced as having taken place in 
Sydney, Australia, recently of Edward Farley, operatic 
baritone. He had a long operatic career, playing such 
roles as Don Jose in “Maritana,” Gennaro in “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” Escamillo in “Carmen,” Mephistopheles in 
“Faust” and Mourzouk in “Girofle-Girofla.” 


Earl R. Drake 
Earl R, Drake, one of the pioneer violinists and music 
pedagogues of Illinois and Chicago, succumbed to an ill- 
ness last Saturday at his home in Chicago. Mr. Drake 
was a conscientious teacher as well as an able one and 
was well known as a man of importance in the profes- 
s10n, 





Ernest Winfield Wilmarth 


Ernest Winfield Wilmarth, well known in musical circles, 
died Tuesday evening, May 9, at his home, 315 Sixth ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. He was connected with the Euterpe Society, 
and was concertmaster of the original Philharmonic Society 
of Brooklyn. His widow survives him. 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
in a happy mood, the tenor gave his hearers the very best 
that was in him and so enthused his auditors that is was 
some time before the handclapping stopped. 

Mr. Martin was heard later in an aria from “Madame 
Butterfly,” the popular aria from “Pagliacci,” and as a third 
encore Siegmund’s song from “Walkiire,” all with orches- 
tra. Each time he was brought back to acknowledge the 
great ovation tendered him. 

Mme. Ober then followed with the Catrina aria from 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” by Goetz, which the writer, at 
least, had never heard sung before so splendidly, The one 
objection Newark music lovers found with this artist was 
that she looked so sad when she appeared there, Last 
Wednesday night, however, she, too, seemed happy and en- 


tered into the spirit of the evening evidently with a desire 
to help make the program a notable one. Her singing was 
superb, her deep, full contralto voice ringing clear and dis- 


tinct throughout the entire building. As an encore she sang 
magnificently the popular aria “My Heart At Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” with orchestra accom- 
paniment. Later on the program she was heard again to 
splendid advantage in a number from “Don Carlos,” to 
which she added as an encore the French song, “Mon coeur 
ouvre a ta voix.” 

Those who had heard Miss Gottschalk Tuesday night 
knew what to expect when she made her appearance again 
on this evening, and yet even these same ones were not a 
littie surprised at the magnificent way in which she inter- 
preted her first aria from “Madame Butterfly.” In still 
better voice than before she exhibited splendid style and 
finish in this selection, and interpreted it as only a great 
artist could. It need hardly be said that another ovation 
followed, and unsatisfied with simply bows, the audience 
compelled her to sing again, and so she added “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” using the arrangement of Belle 
Boltwood, of Jersey City, who was present to hear her. 
Sidney A. Baldwin again furnished the accompaniments, 

Allen Hinckley, whose success at the Schubert Club con- 
cert early in the year won him many admirers in Jersey 
City, was warmly greeted when he appeared to sing his first 
number. He sang the always popular “Palms,” the audience 
breaking into loud applause at the first notes of the orches- 
tra. When the audience insisted upon an encore, he added 
“The Calf of Gold,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” and this, too, 
aroused his hearers to a high point of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Hinckley has a voice which seems to increase in beauty 
rather than decrease. His powerful tones completely filled 
the massive drill shed. Later he contributed, as a second 
offering, the aria from “Der Freischiitz.” 

All four artists were heard to splendid advantage in the 
quartet from Flotow’s “Martha,” and, together with the 
chorus, in an extract from the third act of Schumann’s 
“Faust.” 

One of the features of the program was the singing of 
the chorus in its second number, Auber’s “Away, the Morn- 
ing Freshly Breaking.” As on the first evening, the sing- 
ers responded splendidly to Conductor Wiske’s beat. They 
were well balanced and the voices blended splendidly to- 
gether, It is doubtful if any choral body in Jersey City 
has ever been listened to with such complete satisfaction as 
was this festival chorus. It was the singers’ first experience 
in work of this kind and the results were all that could 
possibly have been wished for. 


“Tri-City Night” 


The principal feature of the closing program was the 
performance of the celebrated Berlioz “Requiem,” the pres- 


entation of which at these New Jersey festivals has caused 
considerable comment in all parts of the country. In or- 
der to produce this tremendous work it was necessary to 


secure the co-operation of the festival choruses of Newark 
cnd Paterson, which were brought to Jersey City in special 
trolley cars. While it was originally intended to use the 
entire Tri-City chorus of three thousand voices, the size 
of the local armory made it impossible for the association 
to use more than two thousand. For this occasion the 
orchestra was nearly doubled, and included four brass 
bands. It was a great sight, to see that great stage 
s‘retched across the entire front of the drill shed, filled 
with singers, and, in front of them, the orchestra. 

‘Only those who had attended the performances in New- 
ork and Paterson had any idea of the bigness of this work. 
Calling, as it did, for such a huge chorus and large orches- 
ira, one can get only a little idea of what was to be ex- 
pected, This whole work has been reviewed several times 
before in connection with these New Jersey festivals, but 
it must be stated here that not in any of the three cities 
was the performance so excellent as here. With the expe- 


rience the singers obtained from the concerts and re- 
hearsals in other cities, they were able to offer a much finer 
program, and the results were much more satisfactory. 
‘The “Requiem” is divided into nine sections, each one 
expressing a different mood and style of orchestration, Of 


particular importance were the ensemble numbers and the 
chorus for male voices alone. To see Conductor Wiske 
directing this huge choir of voices, in addition to conduct- 
ing his large body of strings and brass sections, made one 
wonder how any man could accomplish such a task. He 
directed the whole performance with the skill of a veteran 
and showed in his work the thorough training he must 
have received years ago while assistant conductor with the 
late Theodore Thomas. It was a notable performance and 
one never to be forgotten by those who attended. 

James Harrod, tenor, was the principal soloist of the 
evening, and in addition to being heard in the “Sanctus” 
number of the “Requiem,” added several other selections. 
He has a voice of unusual power and beautiful quality, 
his enunciation and interpretation being especially pleas- 
ing. In the cavatina from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
the audience was given a better opportunity of judging of 
his vocal powers. The tremendous applause which fol- 
lowed indicated the high esteem in which his auditors held 
him. As an encore he sang the popular “Songs of Araby,” 
with Sidney A. Baldwin at the piano. 

Just before the beginning of the second half of the pro- 
gram Conductor Wiske was presented with a baton and an 
orchestral score of “Hansel and Gretel.” Mrs. Wiske, 
who had to be fairly carried upon the platform, was given 
a beautiful bouquet of American Beauties. The applause 
of the audience was deafening. 

There were not a few in the audience who were deeply 
interested in the local soloist, Vera Fowx, who made her 
local debut at this time. Being selected to represent Hud- 
son County in a contest in which over twenty other young 
singers competed, little Miss Fowx was naturally watched 
with a critical eye. Many expected her to let nervousness 
or fright interfere with her singing, but, much to their 
surprise, she took the role of a finished artist and rendered 
her solos in a manner deserving of the greatest of credit. 
Her success was instantaneous and at the close of her first 
number, “Elizabeth's Prayer,” from “Tannhauser,” the au- 
dience broke into tumults of applause. Possessed of a 
high voice, she gave this number a splendid interpretation. 
Following its close numerous bouquets and a basket of 
flowers were presented to her, and responding to the de- 
mands of the audience she granted an encore—Harriet 
Ware's “’Tis Spring.” Later, as a second encore, she 
added Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with which song she won 
the contest several months ago. It was a long time be- 
fore the audience would desist in its applause. The suc- 
cess this little artist obtained on this occasion ought to be 
a great incentive toward hard work, which eventually must 
end in a brilliant career. Mrs. Wiske played Miss Fowx’s 
accompaniments, and so well that many expressed their re- 
gret that she had not been heard more. 

The program closed with the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“The Messiah,” in which the chorus and orchestra com- 
bined, the four brass bands massed in the center playing 
the organ part. 

Thus Jersey City’s first music festival ended, a brilliant 
series of concerts all of Hudson County ought to be proud 
of and which ought to prove the stepping stone of a se- 
ries of annual events of this kind which must ere long 
place Jersey City among the foremost music centres of the 
country. 


Notes 


Despite all the stories which appeared in the local news- 
papers regarding the huge stage which some over enthu- 
siastic spectator must have reported was in an unsafe con- 
dit‘on, facts prove that this story was exaggerated. It 
was during the afternoon of the matinee performance that 
some of the children climbed upon the stage before all 
of the seats had been entirely nailed down. One of the 
small supports sagged a bit when the youngsters climbed 
upon it, but at no time was there any danger of collapse. 
Even if by any chance the board had fallen entirely over, 
there would only have been a drop of about a foot. The 
writer was connected with a newspaper for a number of 
years and knows how anxious some “Cub” reporters are 
to get a front page story. This youngster succeeded and 
Patrolman Lewis Kidney was proclaimed the hero for ac- 
complishing a task he knew nothing about until later. 

Among those present at the afternoon performance were 
Ovide Musin, the distinguished Belgian violinist, whose star 
pupil, Joseph Stoopack, was one of the soloists Wednes- 
day afternoon; Florence Austin, also a violinist of re- 
nown; Louise Westwood, supervisor of music in the 
Newark public schools, and a number of her associates, 
as well as many others. 

On Thursday night, James Harrod, the tenor, brought 
two distinguished guests: with him from New York, who 
later expressed themselves as delighted with the per- 
formance. 

It is rumored that Mr. Harrod was married the Sunday 
before. We looked for Mrs. Harrod Thursday night, but 
she was not present. 

Usually the armorers at the various armories are never 
in the best of moods when an outsider attempts to take 


possession of the drill shed. The writer thought it was 
peculiar that so many courtesies should be extended the 
festival management, but it was later learned that the 
drum major’s daughter was a member of the festival 
chorus. , 

Lots of things happened behind the stage which would 
undoubtedly have delighted the audience could they have 
only witnessed them. One humorous incident occurred 
Tuesday evening following the arrival of Mrs. Wiske from 
Newark with a suitcase overcrowded with the conductor’s 
dress clothes. Lack of time prevented him from going 
back to his room and returning in time for the concert. 
For this reason, he was forced to dress P. Q. D. in one of 
the officer’s quarters. After he had changed from one suit 
of working togs to another, and was just about to step 
upon the platform, some one discovered that he had for- 
gotten to remove his tan shoes. Mrs. Wiske, too, had for- 
gotien to bring them with her. All the nearby landlords 
were appealed to, and finally some generous fellow con- 
sented to loan the conductor a pair of black ones. They 
arrived just as the large audience was applauding in an 
effort to have the concert begin. The conductor made the 
change quickly, but to his very great sorrow found that 
the shoes were a number of inches too short. Neverthe- 
less, he managed to stay in them and conducted the first 
number partly on one foot and partly on the other. The 
chorus members all strained their ears in an effort to un- 
derstand just what he was mumbling throughout the first 
number, No one quite understood until later, when they 
saw him hobbling about, very much provoked over the 
fact that he had not only put one foot in it, but had 
jumped in with both feet. When someone brought him 
another pair later, one of those smiles “which never comes 
off” was very much in evidence. 

If there is any artist who is fond of “dinner parties” it 
is Allen Hinckley, the bass, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who was one of the guests at a supper 
party which followed Wednesday night’s performance. 
Riccardo Martin was also to have been present, but on 
account of the late hour was forced to return to New York. 

The writer tried desperately to obtain numerous snap- 
shots of the celebrities, but cloudy weather and “numerous 
other things” made it impossible for him to secure very 
many. 

It is a good thing the automobile that carried some of 
the festival’s most important supporters returned in such 
a good condition following a delightful ride Thursday 
afternoon. Accidents will happen, but with so excellent a 
driver as the party had on this occasion, there was no 
cause for worry. Only a smashed lamp and a few dents 
left any indications of what might have been a serious 
affair. The poor fellow who violated the traffic laws and 
turned his car in the pathway of the other machines will 
undoubtedly never be as careless again. 

It is reported that a few pieces of what were once sand- 

wiches were discovered in the special cars which carried 
the Newark singers back to their home city. A regular 
picnic must have taken place in the trolleys en route home- 
ward, Anyway, the Newark singers boast of a “wonderful 
time.” : 
It was funny to see Mrs, Wiske attempting to carry 
home the extremely large and beautiful bouquet of Ameri- 
can Beauties which was given to her by the chorus Thurs- 
day night. The stems were taller than she, but both Mrs. 
Wiske and the roses returned safely. 

Conductor Wiske says that he expects to frame the 
baton which the chorus gave him. It will remind him 
always of an occasion he will never forget, and of a body 
of singers who demonstrated through their actions that 
they appreciated all that he has done for Jersey City. 

if anybody worked to make the concerts a success, it 
was V, Edna Sauer, who had charge of the local end of 
the festival. Miss Sauer’s many achievements in connec- 
tion with the Society Circus and the Suffrage Ball, both of 
which were a great success, made her an important figure 
in the festival work here. She deserves great credit for 
all that she has done. 

Jersey City music lovers ought to be proud of the fact 
that they have in their midst two such ardent supporters 
of first-class enterprises as Colonel and Mrs. George T. 
Vickers. Colonel Vickers is the president of the Festival 
Association, and he, as well as Mrs. Vickers, have devoted 
a great deal of time and energy to the promotion of these 
concerts. Jersey City is greatly indebted to them for their 
co-operation. Daniel E. Everts, the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, has also been one of the festival’s most enthu- 
siastic mainstays, and his work has meant a great deal 
toward making the concerts possible. There are others 
who might be mentioned and all are deserving of great 
credit. 

Several months ago, when the contest for the local soloist 
was held in the Lincoln High School, there were a number 
of persons who believed that the judges had made a mis- 
take in selecting little Vera Fowx to represent Hudson 
County on the final night of the festival. It was interest- 
ing, after the concerts were over, to hear these same ones 
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congratulating the young soloist upon her great success. 
The young singer achieved a notable triumph and won 
completely the hearts of her auditors. Dressed as she was 
in a stunning pink creation, she made a picture one had 
to admire. To the writer, at least, there seems to be a 
bright future ahead of this little girl, and if she progresses 
as she ought to, the time will not be long before other 
cities also will have the privilege of hearing her. 

Scene: Officer’s quarters, Fourth Regiment Armory. 
Time: Wednesday night, May 10, 9.30 o’clock. Characters: 
Col. George T. Vickers and Riccardo Martin. (Outsider)— 
“This is Colonel Vickers.” (Martin)—‘“Ah, a colonel,” 
(Vickers )—“Yes, indeed, and I’m proud of it.” (Martin) — 
“Sure, and you ought to be. My father was a colonel.” 
(Vickers, drawing nearer)—“Where?” (Martin)—“In 
Kentucky.” (Vickers)—“In Kentucky? You from Ken- 
tucky?” (Martin)—“Yes, and I’m a real American, born 
in Kentucky, bred in Kentucky and raised an American, 
and what’s more I believe in preparedness.” (Hands clasp). 
(Outsider )—‘Martin, Martin, Wiske’s waiting for you.” 
(Martin, Vickers, in unison and in step)—“Preparedness ! 
Preparedness! Preparedness! Preparedness !” 

A few undoubtedly noticed that “The Miracle of Time,” 
the cantata by W. Franke Harling, which was judged the 
third best in the recent New Jersey Tri-City Prize Cantata 
Contest, was not produced in Jersey City, as originally ad- 
vertised. As stated in last week’s issue of the Musica. 
Courter, the work was found to be too difficult to produce 
satisfactorily in so limited a time. However, it is a work 
which is most commendable and which eventually must find 
a place among American compositions. 

The accompanying of Sidney A. Baldwin during all of 
the three festivals at which he proved of valuable 
assistance to a number of the artists, was deserving of 
especial mention. Mr. Baldwin is one always to be de- 
pended upon, and judging from the comments of those he 
has aided, as well as the writer’s personal observations, his 
work is always satisfactory. 

Think of it, five arias in one night, on one program, by 
one artist. Martin did it Wednesday night. Those who 
didn’t attend missed a treat. 

At the Box Office: (Music Lover)—“Have you anything 
left in the balcony?” (Miss Sauer)—“Do you want stand- 
ing room or a seat on the floor?” (Was-a-Music-Lover, 
shocked to death)—“Say, what—what are you trying to do, 
turn some extra business over to one of you program ad- 
vertisers?” (Original joke, but neither the shoemaker nor 
the tailor could see it.) 

Some time when you want to be amused summon the 
“cop” who holds up the corner in front of the Fourth Regi- 
ment Armory. He’s always got a new one. 

It has been thirty years, somebody says, since the “Re- 
quiem” has been produced, and C. Mortimer Wiske, the 
same Wiske, helped to perform it. 

Wait until that new arniory is constructed! Then we 
hold a regular festival—chorus of 10,000, orchestra of 1,000, 
audience of 30,000 each night, etc. Say, Conductor Wiske, 
hang around a while! 

Judging from observations, some of those discarded cush- 
ion chair seats must have drifted to Jersey City. 

What is a perambulator? A festival running board. 

A number of the members of the Newark Musicians’ 
Club attended both Tuesday and Wednesday night's per- 
formances. Bought their own seats, too. 

A great deal of credit is due Miss Fuller of the Jersey 
Journal, for the assistance she gave the Jersey City Music 
Festival management; her ideas were always found to be 
good ones and her efforts will not be forgotten. 

We can’t forget the ushers. A pretty girl can always lead 
you in the right direction. , 

(Allen Hinckley “between the acts”)—“Will they fire me 
out if I smoke a pipe here?” 

Dr. Class was present Tuesday evening and heard Merle 
Alcock sing his “Unremembered” as one of her numbers. 

Speaking of Merle Alcock reminds me of a fellow who 
approached the contralto on the opening night and stated 
that he was so glad he had just had the privilege of meeting 
her brother. It was Bechtel, who happens to be her hus- 
band. He, too, was one of the notables present on that 
evening. 

It required a lot of mental and physical strength for 
Josephine Duke, the supervisor of music in the Bayonne 
public schools, to attend Thursday night’s performance. 
Fire destroyed the hotel she was living in just before she was 
about to leave for the festival concert. All that was saved 
was the piano and the copy of the “Requiem” which she 
expected to use at the festival. Nevertheless, she attended 
the concert and sang with the chorus. Miss Duke deserves 
a great deal of credit for the splendid support she and the 
Bayonne singers have given the festival. The writer is 
inclined to believe Bayonne could very well support a fes- 
tival of its own. It has the right kind of people, anyway. 

Anna Case’s parents, sisters and brothers attended Tues- 
day night’s performance, expecting to hear her sing. 

Guess everybody saw the Armorer’s pet cat seated among 


the chorus members. After performing the duties of con- 
certmaster she found a comfortable place among the singers 
and slept, even through the performance of the “Requiem.” 

(Belle Gottschalk)—“Hello! Is this the expressman? 
Will you please send up right away for my two trunks ; they 
are to go to Bethlehem, Pa.” 

A very attractive folder was handed out to every one en- 
tering the Armory during the festival, It read: “You are 
invited to dine at the ‘Chantilly’ Special supper 
10.30 to midnight, served only during musical festival.” We 
got one, went there and stayed. So did everybody else, 
evidently, for the writer spent the first night on the roof. 
Not on it, to be sure, but next to it. 

Other guests at the Chantilly were Mr. and Mrs. Wiske, 
Belle Gottschalk and her aunt, and——oh, well, lots of 
people. 

Another repetition of good management—not a complaint 
anywhere. A little draft did sneak in the roof the first 
night, and some baldheaded creature didn’t exactly like it, 
but after he pulled some of the straggling hairs from the 
back of his head up over the top, he soon forgot about it. 

Many pleasing remarks were heard about the decorations. 
Every one agreed they were unusually attractive, the many 
American flags helping to make the affair more of a patri- 
otic one. 

Now that the festival is over it’s time to wonder whether 
or not there will be another one. Certainly Jersey City 


musicians will not fail to take advantage of this wonderful 
start and make the festival an annual event. 
In next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter will appear 
a résumé of the three New Jersey musical festivals. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


Paderewski Praises Pollock 


Among the best known American tenors is Frank Pol- 
lock, who of late years has divided his time about equally 
between his own country and Europe. Successively he was 
a member of the Opera-Comique of Stockholra 
Royal Opera, Metropolitan Opera of New York, London 
Opera Company (Hammerstein), of traveling opera com- 
panies in Italy and of the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York. Since his most recent return to America, Mr. Pol- 
lock has found himself in great demand for engagements 
for musicales in the most circles in 
America. 


Paris, 


exclusive social 
Only a few days ago Mr. Pollock was heard at a recep- 

tion given in honor of Ignace Paderewski, where that artist 

enthusiastically declared that Mr. Pollock’s voice was a 

splendid one, that its owner understood perfectly its use, 

and that his singing had given him great pieasure. 

work next 


Mr. Pollock will be available for concert 


season, under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis 








CAUSATION—NOT EFFECT—SHOULD BE 
THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF TEACHING 


Distinguished Pedagogue of Singing Gives Interesting Demonstration of 
His Ideas on Tone Production and Tells Reasons for 
His Successful Results 








At his spacious New York home and studio, 318 
West Eighty-second street, a step from Riverside 
Drive, Yeatman Griffith and his indefatigable assistant, 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, received a Musica Courier rep- 
resentative at his own request, for the purpose of per- 
mitting him to attend a Yeatman Griffith class and ob- 
serve the method of instruction practised at the studio. 

“The word ‘method’ is not one which I am particu- 
larly fond of,” said Mr. Griffith in answer to the en- 
trance question of the Musicat Courter man. 

“‘Method’ in singing is usually based on ‘tone place- 
ment’—this is a mistake, as we all know tone is waves 
of vibration, caused by the breath being split as it 
comes in contact with the vocal cords as they approxi- 
mate. Therefore, one can readily see that the very 
beginning of tone is upward and is not dependent on 
position. It can never be detached from where it be- 
comes tone—focused, yes, but never placed. 

“With certain fundamental essentials as the under- 


lying basis—essentials which are as well defined, uni 
versal, and old as Nature herself. 

“I deal absolutely with causation and in so doing 
prove effect to be a natural consequence. This prin 
ciple eliminates confusion and is applicable to all voices 
regardless of their condition.” 

The speaker was a tall, solidly knit man of deter- 
mined, handsome features. His eyes flashed earnest 
ness and his tone carried conviction as he Jaid down the 
common sense basic material of his teaching principles. 

“You see,” he continued, 
ciple or a system out of a clear sky and as a mere mat- 


“no one conceives a prin 


ter of inspiration. Long experience, concentration, in 
cessant thought, and, of course, a certain mental and 
temperamental predisposition, must underlie all success 
I have looked into 
every phase of vocal manifestations and I have heard 


ful instruction in the art of voice. 


Long since I came 


every kind of singer and singing. 
(Continued on page 34.) 





Photograph by the Dover Street Studios Ltd., London, W. 


MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


In their joint song recitals in London. 


The English critics likened them to sie Henschels. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK OPENS 
LINDSBORG MESSIAH FESTIVAL 


A Woman Travels 300 Miles to Hear the Great Contralto—New York Philharmonic 
Society, Under Josef Stransky’s Baton, Scores Triumph—Bethany Oratorio 
Society and Bethany Symphony Orchestra Cover Themselves with Glory 
—Fine Soloists Add Lustre to Festival 
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Lindsborg, Kan., May 1, 1916, 
The thirty-fifth annual Messiah Festival opened with a 
recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink. Two thousand two hun- 
dred programs had been printed, and they were all gone 
some time before the recital started, And this in spite of 
It was a typical Schumann-Heink audience. 
One 


bad roads. 
Even the seats in the chorus stand had to be sold. 
woman came 300 miles to hear the singer and deprived her- 
self of much needed shoes and clothing in order to attend 
the concert, One aged lady, perhaps eighty years of age, 
climbed up the chorus stand and perhaps for the last time 
in her life listened to a great artist. And Schumann- 
Heink, as she stepped on the platform, was greeted with 
tremendous applause, which seemingly would not end. 
Her voice is better than ever and the sincere applau e 
of the audience after*each number proved that they appre- 
ciated this wonderful artist. To pick out any special num- 
ber of her program as a favorite would be hard to do, for 
each one was a gem of its kind. Possibly Hugo Wolf's 
“Heimweh” and Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” of the serious 
songs, created the deepest impression, Of the songs in 
the lighter vein, “Spinnerliedchen,” “Good Morning, Sue,” 
Delibes, and “A Child's Prayer,” by Harrold, were most 
appreciated, 

Edith Evans was the accompanist and played the accom- 
paniments beautifully. She is a fine artist of discriminating 
taste. Mme. Schumann-Heink insisted several times that 
Miss Evans share in the applause, and at these occasions 
the audience showed its appreciation of the fine accompani- 
ment work, 

Bethany Oratorio Society Sings “Messiah” 


In the evening Handel’s “Messiah” was sung by the 
Bethany Oratorio Society, accompanied by the Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra, with Hagbard Brase as director. 
The largest crowd ever witnessed on the opening night was 
present, every seat in the auditorium being taken. The 
work of the chorus has been praised from year to year, and 
no doubt many a time praised too highly, wh'ch is not a 
guod thing for any organization, but it is not saying too 
much that the work of the chorus on Palm Sunday night 
Never before in the history of the or- 
“The Messiah” 


was a revelation, 
ganization has such good work been done. 
may have been sung well, but it never has been sung here 
with so much attention to tone quality shading and es- 
pecially articulation. The “Hallelujah” chorus could not 
possibly have been sung by any organization better. 

The orchestra has also been improved over former 
years, especially in the brass section. Mr. Brase deserves 
much credit for the present efficiency of the chorus, The 
soloists engaged were Elizabeth Parks, soprano, of New 
York, Her clear soprano has freshness of quality and she 
executes the many fioriture with fluency and _ brilliancy. 
Ada Pfitzner-Saverni, contralto, of Bethany College, sang 
her solos well, James Harrod, tenor, of New York, sang 
his arias in excellent style and is the possessor of a very 
sympathetic voice. The bass solos were rendered by Dav.d 
Grosch, of Kansas City, Mo., who on very short notice sub- 
stituted for David Soderquist, of Bethany College, who 
could not sing on account of illness. Mr. Gro ch sang his 
important arias in brilliant fashion and with dramatic 
force. The orchestra accompaniments were ideal, both with 
the chorus and soloists. Ellen Strom presided at the organ, 

Monday, April 17 

The afternoon programm consisted of a dramatic recital 
by Annie Theodora Swensson. Her offering was “The 
Terrible Meek,” by Charles Rann Kennedy. Probably her 
dramatic ability was never more apparent than in this 
number. 

In the evening James ilarrod, tenor, gave a recital and 
was well received. He proved to be a singer of intelligence 
and refinement and was obliged to add several extra num- 
bers to his program. Mildred Rosberg played sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Tuesday, April 18 

In the morning, at 10 o'clock, a recital was given by 
pupils of the various departments of the Bethany Con- 
servatory. A very ambitious program was given and was 
well rendered. The students showed good training and 
reflected much credit upon the work of the conservatory. 
These student concerts are well attended and much in- 
terest is manifested by the public. The College Chapel 
was filled on this occasion, 


At 3 o'clock in the afternoon a joint recital was given 
by Walther Pfitzner, pianist, and Ada Pfitzner-Saverni, 
mezzo-soprano, both members of the conservatory 
faculty. The program was a very ambitious one. Mr. 
Pfitzner is a newcomer at Bethany, but he has quickly won 





JOSEF STRANSKY, CONDUCTOR NEW YORK PHIL- 
HARMONIC SOCIETY, BEFORE ONE OF THE 
CONCERTS AT LINDSBORG, 


He is a thor- 
Seldom have 


the admiration of the public as an artist. 
ough musician and his playing was superb. 
such artistic accompaniments been heard here before. As 
soloist he played the “Sonata Appassionata” by Beethoven 
and exhibited a wonderful mastery of the piano. His 
other numbers consisted of the Brahms capriccio in B 
minor; “Berceuse,” Henselt; “Gnomenreigen,” Liszt, and 
“Military March,” Schubert-Tausig. Mrs. Pfitzner sang 
her songs in a pleasing manner. She was at her best in 





MME, SCHUMANN-HEINK AND DR. E. F. PIHLBLAD AT 
THE LINDSBORG “MESSIAH” FESTIVAL. 


the three Wagnerian numbers, “Weiche, Wotan,” from 
“Rheingold,” “Nachtgesang,” from “Tristan,” and Eliza- 
beth’s aria from “Tannhauser.” Every song and aria on 
the program was sung in German. The audience would 
have appreciated some songs in English. 

In the evening Elizabeth Parks, soprano, of New York, 
gave a very interesting recital. She is the possessor of a 
voice of unusual merit and sweetness. Her phrasing is 
governed by artistic skill and intelligence. She gave gen- 
uine pleasure and was generously applauded. Her program 
included songs by Brahms, Schubert, Wolf, Riker, Class 
and others. 

Wednesday, April 19 

A piano and chamber music recital was given in the 
afternoon. Oscar Lofgren, pianist, played the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, a Chopin etude and polonaise and 
two Liszt numbers. Mr. Lofgren played his numbers 
with fine musical understanding and a tone of considerable 
breadth and power. He was highly appreciated by his au- 
dience. Schubert’s quintet in A major, op. 114, was per- 
formed by Walther Pfitzner, piano; Arthur Uhe, violin; 


Alma Rosengren, viola; Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cello; 
Lennard Gunnerson, contrabass. The work was well 
given and well received. The ensemble was good and 
showed that the performers had a fine artistic conception 
of the work. 

The oldest organization at Lindsborg, the Bethany Band, 
gave a concert in the evening. An excellent program was 
prepared and under the baton of Hjelmar Wetterstrom, 
conductor, the band did some fine work. The “Wiliiam 
Tell” overture was perhaps the most popular number with 
the audience. Marches by Sousa, Elgar and other good 
selections made up the program. Mr. Wetterstrom is a 
band leader of wide experience and a thorough musician 
and is a good builder of programs, pleasing the public 
and yet not lowering the standard. 


Thursday, April 20 


Another pupils’ recital was given at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, which proved very interesting. The writer can- 
not refrain from praising the work of Roy Underwood, 
who played the scherzo from the fifth organ sonata, by 
Guilmant, on the, pipe organ, and the playing of two move- 
ments from suite op. 50 by Moszkowski, by Harold V. 
Pierce, a piano student of Oscar Thorsen. 

The annual concert by the Children’s Chorus was held 
in the afternoon. A chorus of 250 children sang various 
numbers in a very creditable way, accompanied by the 
Bethany Band. Many of the singers of “The Messiah” 
chorus started as youngsters in this Children’s Chorus. 
Of course much interest was shown in this concert and 
the auditorium was well filled. 

In the evening a concert was given by the Bethany Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur Uhe, conductor, assisted by the 
male chorus. Of all the organizations at Bethany, the 
orchestra deserves a great deal of credit. Besides its own 
concert it has to furnish the accompaniments for “The 
Messiah” performances, for the Musical Art Society, in 
some instances for the Male Chorus and for various solo- 
ists. This orchestra of forty pieces is an important factor 
in the musical life of Lindsborg, and under the leadership 
of Arthur Uhe is doing some very good work, Alma Ro- 
sengren, a post-graduate of Bethany Conservatory, is an 
able concertmaster. At this concert the orchestra played 
the Mozart symphony in G minor as its main work. Mr. 
Uhe gave it a splendid reading and the orchestra followed 
his baton with precision. Carl Busch’s “Elgie” for string 
orchestra was well played. The male chorus sang 
Brahms’ rhapsody, op. 53, very ably and was assisted by 
Mme. Pfitzner-Saverni, contralto. 


Friday, April 21 


The Musical Art Society, under the direction of Wal- 
ther Pfitzner, gave a concert in the afternoon. The work 
presented was Cherubini’s “Requiem.” This is a very 
beautiful and interesting work and was well rendered. The 
Art Society consists of fifty members of trained voices 
and devotes its time to the study of classic and modern 
choral works. The Bethany Symphony Orchestra fur- 
nished the effective accompaniment in a finished manner. 

In the evening “The Méssiah” again was rendered, and 
the chorus merited the same amount of praise accorded it 
on Palm Sunday. Two new soloists were heard: Elea- 
nore Cochran, soprano, and Theo Karle, tenor. Theo 
Karle, tenor, met every requirement of his arias and dis- 
played a voice of beautiful timbre and showed his thor- 
ough musicianship by singing all of his numbers without 
score, thereby meriting all the praise which was so gra- 
ciously heaped upon him. 


Saturday, April 22 


Oscar Thorsen, pianist, and Arthur Uhe gave a joint 
recital before a large audience in the evening. These two 
popular artists performed the Grieg sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 45, in brilliant style. Perhaps never before have 
they been heard to better advantage than in this number. 
The audience was enthusiastic at its close and the applause 
could be likened to an ovation. Of the individual num- 
bers by Mr. Thorsen, the variations on a theme by Bach, 
by Liszt, was perhaps the best liked. The pianist proved 
himself a master of his instrument and also a fine Bach 
interpreter. His other numbers were the ballade in D 
minor, by Brahms, and Sjégren’s “Eroticon.” Mr. Uhe 
again demonstrated his complete mastery of the violin in 
his playing of the “Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane,” by 
Couperin-Kreisler, and the Paganini “Caprice.” His technic 
in both of these unaccompanied numbers was brilliant. Mr. 
Uhe is fast gaining distinction as an artist. 


Easter Sunday, April 23 


Josef Stransky and his New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was the attraction in the afternoon. The audi- 
torium, which seats about 2,800, was filled to overflowing, 
and more than 500 people seeking admittance had to be 
turned away for lack of room. The program opened with 
the “New World” symphony, by Dvorak. At the conclu- 
sion of this number the audience burst into great ap- 
plause and Mr. Stransky graciously responded by giving 
the “Vorspiel” from the third act of “Lohengrin” as a 
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special number. A wonderful reading was given the 
“Tasso” symphonic poem by Liszt. The full enjoyment 
of this work was marred by the crying of a youngster in 
the audience. It did not, however, interfere with the deaf- 
ening applause. of the audience. Excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz, was the closing number. 
Ruth Townsend, contralto, sang the “Samson and Delilah” 
aria and was warmly greeted, and responded to the in- 
sistent demands by singing the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men.” The sensation of the afternoon proved to be Royal 
Dadmun, basso, who sang the “Evening Star,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and as an encore, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” Handel. He is a singer of excellent musicianship 
and has a deep, rich bass voice which was very pleasing to 
the public. Patrons of the Messiah Festival are looking 
forward to the re-engagement of the orchestra. 

The festival week closed with a rendition of “The Mes- 
siah” in the evening, The immense audience which greeted 
the chorus inspired the singers to perform with the same 
brilliancy and fervor as they did at the opening perform- 
ance of the festival. Mr. Brase, the conductor, was pre- 
sented with a large bouquet of American Beauty roses. 
The solo quartet of the Philharmonic Orchestra sang the 
soios. Thus closed one of the most auspicious Messiah 
Festivals ever held in Lindsborg. 

Festival Notes 

Mme. Schumann-Heink kissed away the tears of a future 
“Terrible Swede.” The tow haired youngster insisted on 
flopping like a fish while the contralto sang. She didn’t 
mind and frequently winked at him. As she sang “Please, 
I’m very tired and sleepy and my eyes won't keep awake” 
she crossed to the tossing youngster and placed a kiss 
right where he should be kissed. All tears then ceased to 
flow. 

“So that is Lindsborg,” said a heavy, puffy man as he 
raced for the special train after the concert. With that 
music I think they should turn out plenty of preachers. 
That was the best sermon I have ever heard. 

Dr. E. F. Pihlblad, president of Bethany College, was 
agreeably surprised when Mme. Schumann-Heink before 
leaving told him that she admired the work being done at 
Lindsborg and offered to give a benefit recital at any place 
he may suggest next fall for Bethany College and Con- 
servatory. Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, said he had never seen anything like the 
Lindsborg Festival before. He was so impressed with 
the tremendous crowds and said it reminded him of Bay- 
reuth, 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company estimated that 
there were 2,400 automobiles in Lindsborg on Easter Sun- 
day, which means that there were about 10,000 visitors who 
came in autos. Six special trains were crowded. 

The MusicaL Courier correspondent spent an enjoyable 
hour with Mme. Schumann-Heink. His mother sang 
with her on the same stage at the Stadt Theatre in Ham- 
burg under Pollini, years ago. E. HAESENER. 





Roderick White Still Busy With Engagements 


Roderick White, the American violinist, will close a long 
season on May 25, on which date he will appear before the 





RODERICK WHITE. 


St. Cecilia’s Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., in a program 
of sonatas with Leo Sowerby, playing the Schumann A 
major sonata and the sonata in E flat major by Eric De 
Lamarter, the Chicago composer and critic. 

Mr. White, who is still filling dates in the East, has trav- 


eled from coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf dur- 
ing his first American season. 





Interest in Granville Festival 
Continues to Increase 





The tenth annual May Festival at Granville, Ohio, was 
given May 8. This series of festivals was begun in 1905, 
under the direction of Arthur M, Judson, now manager 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, and continued 
under Carl Paige Wood, now of Vassar. The present con- 
ductor, Karl Eschman, has been in charge since 1913. 

The programs for this year included a symphony concert 
by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, and a performance of Haydn’s “Creation” by 
the Engwerson Chorus of 200 voices, under Mr, Eschman 
as conductor. The following soloists assisted: Marie Stod- 
dard, soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Andrea Sarto, 
baritone. 

Michel Gusikoff was the soloist for the orchestra 
program. The violinist was heard in two movements from 
the Mendelssohn concerto. Other numbers were the “Tann- 
hauser overture and the “Ride of the Valkyries” (Wagner), 
the “Pathetique” symphony (Tschaikowsky), and two Cau- 
cassian sketches by Ippolitow-Ivanow, “In the Aul” and 
“March Sardar.” 

Maintenance of an annual festival at Granville is largely 
due to the fact that it is the seat of Denison University, a 
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DR. ERNST KUNWALD 
Conductor 


“Dr, Kunwald has transformed a capable or- 
chestra into a company of artists, inspired, rather 
than led, by their gifted conductor. Beyond 
praise was the reading of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. There was no futile reaching out for hid- 
den meanings. Instead, there was the nobly con- 
ceived presentation of a masterpiece.”—Cleveland 
News. 
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12 Times Star Building 
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college of prominence in the Middle West. The co-opera- 
tion of the Women’s Music Club, of which Mrs. W. P. 
Ullman is the president, had much to do with the success 
of this year’s concerts. The entire financial responsibility 
was assumed by the following trustees, who are well known 
business men of central Ohio: J. S. Jones, A. H. Heisey, 
Pres. C. W. Chamberlain, C. B. White, Dr. L. E. Davis, 
Prof. M. E. Stickney and James A. Huston. 

The growth of the festivals at Granville is only limited 
by the size of the available auditorium. Visitors from 
many cities in the State make annual trips to the college 
town for the festivals, and audiences that crowd the church 
are the rule. Plans for next years festival are being made, 
and it promises to surpass any effort in the past. 





Julia Allen Sings in Two New York Cities 





Julia Allen, soprano, who was recently heard in re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, gave a joint concert 
with John Finnegan, the tenor, on May 3, at Little Falls, 
N. Y. Both these are prominently before the public, their 
work being generally well known, and this instance was 
no exception. George Roberts was a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory accompanist. Friday evening, May 12, Miss Allen 
gave a program at Binghamton, N. Y., accompanied by 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. Her numbers in- 
cluded songs and arias, these latter being particularly suc- 
cessful. 


John Winter Thompson, Galesburg’s 
Prominent Organist and Pedagogue 


John Winter Thompson, of Galesburg, IIL, is a promi- 
nent and important member of the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, and an organist and pedagogue of dis- 
tinction. His recent appearance at the State Convention 
at Jacksonville, held in the Illinois Women’s College audi- 





JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
Prominent Illinois Musician Appointed a Member of Program Com 


mittee to Select Artists for Next Music Teachers’ Convention In 


His State. 
torium, was a successful one. John Doane, of Chicago, 
recently elected chairman of the program committee, gave 
valuable assistance on this occasion 


Noted Artists Engaged for the 
Tuesday Salons at Sherry’s 





Mrs. Anson Dudley Bramhall announces that the after- 
noon musicales of the Tuesday Salon, which she was forced 
to discontinue last winter because of ill health, will be re- 
sumed next season. As formerly, the concerts will take 
place on Tuesday afternoons in the large ballroom at 
Sherry’s, New York, and five in all will be given, two in 
December, two in January and one in February, with an 
additional evening concert also scheduled for February, 
when a request program will be offered, the artists and the 
compositions for which will be chosen by popular vote of 
the subscribers. 

An innovation introduced at the complimentary musicale 
which Mrs. Bramhall tendered her clientele a few weeks 
ago will go into effect, in that tea will be served in the 
foyer after the program and not at small tables in the con- 
cert room, as in the past. 

Among the artists for whose appearance at these mu- 
sicales arrangements already have been completed , are: 
Mme. Edvina, soprano of the Chicago, Boston, and Covent 
Garden Opera companies; Anna Fitziu, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Frances Ingram and Emma 
Roberts, two of the most promising young American con- 
traltos now before the public; Loretta del Valle, the so- 
prano who has been on tour with Albert Spalding, and 
Edgar Schofield and Louis Graveure, baritones. The in- 
strumentalists will include Ethel Leginska, Gerraaine 
Schnitzer, John Powell and Andre Benoist, pianists, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist. 

Negotiations with others of equal prominence are now 
pending, and the complete list will be announced shortly 


A Caruson Pupil Scores in Washington 





Neida Humphrey, lyric soprano, an artist-pupil of G 
Caruson, appeared as soloist at the national convention 
of the D. A. R., which was held in Washington om Mon- 
day afternoon, April 17, on which occasion she sang Del 
Acqua’s “Villanelle” and “Visi d’Arte” (“La Tosca”), 

Miss Humphrey received five recalls, after which she 
responded with an insistent encore, “God Bless You, My 
Dear,” by Ariadne Holmes Edwards 

Among the notables who appeared on the same pro- 
President Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. William 
Mrs 


gram were 
Cumming Story, president general, D. A. R., and 
John Hays Hammond. 

Miss Humphrey created such a sensation that she was 
obliged to remain in Washington to appear again the 
next evening, when she sang “Chanson Provengale” and 
gave four added numbers, closing with the new setting 
to “America” by James J. McCabe. 
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SHREVEPORT’S FIRST MAY FETE FESTIVAL 
AN ARTISTIC AND FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


First Venture Justifies Formation of Permanent Organization—New York Philharmonic 
Society, Its Solo Vocal Quartet, Conductor Josef Stransky, and Alice Nielsen 
Leading Factors in Brilliant Concerts—Festival Chorus 
Makes Good Impression at Debut 

















Gibsland, La., May 8, 1916 
Ihe first annual May Fete Festival at Shreveport, La., 

from May 2 to 6, inclusive, has passed into history as so 

thoroughly successful an undertaking, both from an artistic 


and a financial standpoint, that the Shreveport May Fete 





E. H. R. FLOOD, 
Director of chorus, Shreveport Music Festival Association. 


Festival Association feels justified in retaining a permanent 
organization and plans are already being projected for a 
greater and better festival next year. 

As this was Shreveport’s first venture in so wide a 
musical field it was natural that there should be some 
who had fears of the success of so large an undertaking, 
but the officers and board of managers of the association, 
of which Mrs, J. H. Fullilove, Jr., is president, and W. R. 
Helie chairman, together with Mr. and Mrs. E. H. R. 
Flood, directors of the Flood School of Music, all had 
such faith in the musical appreciation of the people of 
Shreveport and the surrounding country that they were 
willing to stand sponsor for the securing of such pre- 
eminent attractions as the Philharmonic Society of New 
York with its noted solo quartet of singers, in orchestral 
and oratorio concerts, and Alice Nielsen in two notable 
recitals. That their faith in the musical future of this 
section was justified was proved by the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded the various musical events, not only by 
the people of Shreveport, but also by the music lovers 
who were present from all portions of the State. 

In addition to the concerts, which were the events about 
which the various proceedings of the Fete week revolved, 
the innate carnival spirit of the South was manifested in 
the form of a big “preparedness” parade, the first of the 
kind to be held in the United States, the city of Shreveport 
claiming the honor of having given birth to the idea which 
has since been adopted by New York and other large cities. 
The week was closed by an extensive woman's parade 
made up of the various women’s clubs of the city, of which 
Shreveport possesses a large number representing various 
lines of progress and endeavor. 

The first of the great musical events was the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra concert on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
May 2. Despite the fact that the orchestra had undergone 
a tiresome all-night trip from Dallas, Tex., and had had 
a hard rehearsal with the Festival Chorus in the morning, 
preparatory for the evening DuBois’ 
“Paradise Lost,” the men played with great verve and 
wonderful accuracy under the inspiration of Josef Stran- 
sky's marvelous conducting, which, as usual, left nothing 


presentation of 


to be desired. Mr. Stransky in his interpretations pre- 
serves just the right balance of scholarly reserve without 
coldness, combined with great intensity without undue 
exaggeration, and the exquisite tone shading and wonder- 
fully wrought climaxes were eloquent of the subtle 
sympathy existing between men and leader. It is a treat 
to hear an orchestra where the brass section preserves 
such perfect intonation and attains sonority without blare. 

The afternoon offering included the Mendelssohn “Ruy 
Blas” overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” and the 
Liszt “Les Prelude,” for the first part. The second section 
of the program was devoted to the Ponchielli aria “Voce 
di Donna,” from “Gioconda,” sung by Ruth Townsend, 
mezzo-soprano and to the Dvorak “New World” 
symphony. Whether or not the presentation to a Southern 
audience of this work with its constant reiteration of frag- 
mentary negro themes was a bit of sly humor on the part 
of Mr. Stransky is an open question, but certain it is that 
his masterly reading of the symphony was received with 
great enthusiasm, notwithstanding that to the greater por- 
tion of the audience it was entirely new. Miss Townsend 
was in excellent voice and was stormily recalled till she 
gave as an encore the “Habafiera” from “Carmen.” 

The night concert was devoted to “Paradise Lost,” the 
dramatic oratorio by Theodore DuBois, which was given 
by the Shreveport Festival Chorus and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the baton of E, H. R. Flood, director of 
the Flood School of Music. Eleanore Cochran, soprano; 
Theo Karl, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone, sang the 
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iam Reddick, just a her afternoon concert at the Shreve- 
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parts of Eve, Adam and Satan, respectively, and, it is 
hardly necessary to state, scored a triumph, receiving a 
regular ovation in the trio at the end of the third part of 
the work. The part of the Archangel was sung by Robert 
Knight, a Shreveport tenor, who gave a most excellent ac- 
count of himself and sang with such thorough understand- 
ing and feeling as to call forth much well deserved praise. 
The tenor, baritone and bass parts of Uriel, Belial and 
Moloch were well sustained by George T. Martin, Hollings- 
worth Barrett and Dr. Paul Geddes, all Shreveport talent, 
who rendered the trio in the second part excellently. The 
Festival Chorus of 150 voices was made up for the most 
part of the combined choirs of the various churches of the 
city, and when the fact is taken into consideration that this 
was the first experience of the organization in the realm 
of oratorio, and that the morning rehearsal was the first 
time the chorus had ever sung with orchestra, the general 
finish and artistic merit of the evening performance were 
deserving of the highest praise, indicating as it did the 
most thorough training on the part of Director Flood, as 
well as hard individual work and conscientious endeavor 
on the part of the chorus. The fact, too, that the Festival 
Chorus should, on its initial appearance as an organiza- 
tion, be able to present such an offering as the difficult 
DuBois work is a most encouraging prophecy of the future 
musical growth of Shreveport. At the conclusion of the 
oratorio, Mr. Stransky, who from’an upper box heard the 
performance, graciously consented to give an additional 
number, the overture from “Tannhauser,” which he con- 
ducted with tremendous effect. 

Thursday afternoon and night, May 4, Alice Nielsen was 
heard in two splendid concerts, immediately capturing her 
audiences, as this popular prima donna always does. To 
speak of Miss Nielsen’s art in terms of any but the 
warmest approbation is impossible. She was in excellent 
form and gave of her very best, being frantically encored 
time after time, frequently responding with old folksongs, 
in the interpretation of which she appears to be quite in a 
class by herself. Her programs were thoughtfully con- 
structed and showed her wide range of interpretative and 
technical powers, embracing numbers from the classic 
simplicity of Mozart, on through representative composers 
of the Italian, French and German schools, to the present 
day American writers. William Reddick at the piano sup- 
plied accompaniments that were in the highest degree 
artistic and in perfect accord with the singer’s moods. 
It is a pity that more accompanists do not follow, as does 
Mr. Reddick, the plan of playing from memory which per- 
mits of so much greater freedom on the part of the pianist. 
Miss Nielsen made the trip from New York especially to 
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sing at the Shreveport Festival, returning direct to her 
Gotham headquarters the day following her concerts. She 
was accompanied on her trip-by her friend Mrs. Theodore 
H. Bauer, wife of the popular: managing director of the 
great open-air performance of. Verdi’s “Requiem” to be 
given at New York Polo Grounds on June 4. While in 
the city Miss Nielsen, Mrs. Bauer and Mr. Reddick were 
the recipients of numerous social attention on the part of 
Shreveport’s musicians and society leaders. 

That Shreveport’s first music festival has proved a suc- 
cess is an assured fact, and that it will prove the incep- 
tion of a great musical awakening and growth for the 
entire State of Louisiana is the confident expectation of 
all who have observed the results of this initial venture 
into this wider field of endeavor. 

Wiut1Am WALKER Topp. 


ABORN OPERA TRIUMPHANTLY 
ENTERS THE BRONX BOROUGH 


New Yorkers Treated to Fine Performance of 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Martha” Sung in Eng- 
lish—All American Cast of Principals—Capable 
Chorus and Orchestra 








Monday evening of last week the Aborn English Grand 
Opera Company began its season of four weeks at the 
Bronx Opera House with a performance of “Madame 
Butterfly.” ‘The principal characters were distributed as 
follows: Cho-Cho-San, Dora de Phillippe; Suzuki, Marie 
Louise Biggers; Lieut. B. F. Pinkerton, Henry Taylor; 
Sharpless, Morton Adkins; Goro, Rudolph Koch; Prince 
Yamadori, George Shields; The Bonze, George Shields. 
Joseph Pasternack was the musical director, leading an 
orchestra of some thirty-five men. The chorus numbered 
about forty. 

This was one of the most adequate representations 
of opera in English that was ever presented in this coun- 
try. The Aborns stick to their regular scale of prices, 
$1 for the best seat, but from the strictly commercial 
standpoint they might have charged considerably more 
with perfect justice. There was not a weak spot in the 
production. It was a real pleasure to see and hear a 
cast of all American singers, each one competent for the 
work assigned him or her. Dora de Phillippe, of the 
Chicago Opera, had the title part and was more than 
capable of fulfilling the demands of the role. Her voice 
is a powerful soprano, particularly effective in the upper 
register. She sang excellently and her acting was ade- 
quate. Henry Taylor, who sang Sharpless, has a 
tenor voice of pleasing quality if not particularly strong 
and sings well. What is more, he looks and acts the 
part of a United States navy officer, which is more than 
can be said for a great many tenors who have been seen 
in the role on the Metropolitan stage. Morton Adkins also 
gave a perfect air of verisimilitude to the character 
of Sharpless, the Consul, besides singing excellently in 
a most agreeable voice. Rudolph Koch, as Goro, deserves 
a word for an especially good bit of character acting 
and singing, and Mary Biggers was thoroughly satis- 
factory. The chorus—and the first act choruses of 
“Madame Butterfly” are by no means easy—did its part 
excellently. It was a pleasure to find the Aborn com- 
pany at last with an orchestra of adequate size, one 
capable of producing all the special effects indicated by 
the composer. It was evident that Joseph Pasternack, 
conductor, had worked hard with orchestra and sing- 
ers alike and the result fully justified his efforts. The 
scenery was up to the standard of the rest of the pro- 
duction, 

Taken all in all, it was the best all round, performance 
which the reviewer has ever seen presented by the Aborn 
company, and it was good to notice that the public of 
the Bronx had responded in force, for the house was 
filled from top to bottom, auguring well for the success 
of this first season which the Aborns have undertaken 
in the borough across the Harlem River. “Butterfly” 
will occupy the first of this week and “Martha” will be 
given in the latter part. 

The second opera of the first week of the season was 
“Martha,” presented on Thursday evening with the same 
adequacy of cast and musical and technical forces as was 
displayed in the opening production of the week. It will 
continue for three weeks farther, the opera given at the 
begining of this week, the second, being “Aida.” It was 
also presented in a thoroughly competent manner with a 
list of principals which included Gertrude Francis, Lillian 
Eubank and Bettina Freeman and George Dunstan and 
Leonid Samoloff. 





Eleanore Cochran’s Success on Tour 
Results in Excellent Offers 





Various portions of the South and West report the 
unvarying success which is being enjoyed by Eleanore 


Cochran, the American soprano who is at present on 
tour with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor. The Fort Worth Record stated, 
“Eleanore Cochran has a voice noted for its beauty arid 
color, clear, wide ranged and sweet, and she also has a 
charming personality, which makes her appearance per- 
fect.” And this seems to have been the consensus of 
opinion from other cities, for in the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register appears this statement: “Eleanore Cochran dis- 
played in the “Carmen” aria, a voice of most sympathetic 
timbre and considerable power. Her intelligent and artis- 
tic interpretation brought her number to most favorable 
effect.” 

Her success has resulted in many inquiries regard- 
ing next season. A rumor was recently circulated to the 
effect that a well known impresario who heard Miss Coch- 
ran sing during her tour of Texas offered her a fabulous 
sum to go to South America next season. She was com- 
pelled to decline because of the many engagements which 
are already booked for next season and which bid fair 
to occupy her entire time. Another tempting offer has 
been made by one of the biggest film companies. 





Claudia Race and Her Irish Harp 





The accompanying photograph of Claudia Race shows 
this little artist with her Irish harp and accompanied by 
Isa Maude Ilsen, a well known lecturer on musical topics. 

Perhaps no other child of seven is more widely known 
among musical virtuosos and her exquisite playing won 
the friendship of several of the artists taking part in the 





* 
CLAUDIA RACE WITH HER IRISH HARP, AND ISA 
MAUDE ILSEN, LECTURER ON MUSICAL TOPICS. 


May festival in Syracuse, N. Y. Harold Bauer and Chris- 
tine Miller in particular were said to be very much im- 
pressed. 

Little Miss Race has been on programs with Mrs. Ilsen 
throughout New England and New York State during the 
spring and recently received an invitation to appear before 
President Wilson. The Irish harp which she uses is one 
that Melville A. Clark and J. Russell Paine are rejuvenat- 
ing in America. 

According to the new International Encyclopedia the 
improvements on this harp mark a distinct development, 
and an excerpt from the Encyclopedia reads: “The new 
Irish harp, improved by the application of modern scien- 
tific principles by the American harp virtuoso, Melville A. 
Clark, holds out every promise of success. Built after a 
model formerly owned by the poet, Thomas Moore, it pre- 
serves all the characteristics of size, shape and general con- 
struction, and has, besides, a vastly more powerful and 
beautiful tone. It is made'in two sizes, twenty-five inches 
with twenty-six strings and thirty-nine inches with thirty- 
one strings. The first of these instruments was placed on 
the market in 1913, and their quality demonstrated the 
same year on a concert tour of the United States by the 
Irish tenor, John McCormack, and the inventor.” 

Miss Claudia placed this harp in a most trying test 
when she played before 10,000 people at “Billy Sunday” 
revival meetings last winter. 

However, it is on record that every note could be heard 
even in the rear of the mammoth tabernacle. 

The lecture of Mrs. Ilsen is upon “Music-—Primeval to 
Present,” and at appropriate times little Claudia illustrates 
the, points by selections upon her harp. 
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St. Louis, Mo,, May 13, 1916, 

I came to St. Louis at the expense of the Musicar 
Courier, which paper always pays for my trips. I did 
not deliver any lecture, but, following the footsteps 
of our editor-in-chief, Leonard Liebling, | had many 
musicians call at the hotel and I returned the calls, 
| heard a symphony concert by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Damrosch, which appeared at 
the Odeon under Elizabeth Cueny's direction, I no- 
ticed many improvements in the musical life o, city 
and left bringing back items of news concerning St. 
Louis, which may not bring the musical independence 
of that city which is expecting its liberator later in 
the month, and what I saw I herewith put down for 
the benefit of our readers, 


New York Symphony Concert 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of its leader, Walter Damrosch, was heard in a 
light but interesting program at the Odeon before a 
large and most enthusiastic audience. The orchestral 
numbers consisted of the symphony in G minor by 
Kalinnikow, Debussy’s “L’Aprés Midi d'un Faun” and 
Grainger’s British folksongs and dances. Miss Cueny, 
under whose local management the concert was given, 
informed the writer that Mr. Damrosch had submitted 
to her five programs and that she chose the lightest 
one in order to please her patrons, who, though very 
musical, could not enjoy a Beethoven or Brahms sym- 
phony during the canicula generally prevalent in St. 
Louis during the month of May. The program and 
its rendition certainly pleased the audience, which be- 
stowed much applause on the orchestra, its conductor 
and the soloist, who on this occasion was Josef Hof- 
mann, He played the Schumann concerto, The suc- 
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cess of the orchestra was deserved, as each selection 
was rendered very well indeed, 


Felix Heink Interviewed 


I succeeded in having Felix Heink, the composer- 
pianist whose forthcoming recital tour of the United 
States is arousing big interest, confide his views on 
the success of American music, Mr. Heink (who for 
nearly ten years has lived in practical retirement from 
the world, devoting his time to the perfection of his 
works) emerged from his long Sphinx-like silence by 
saying, among other things, the following: 

“Remember, that when the nations differ so decided- 
ly, in what they call ‘Beauty of Music,’ it is not, as has 
been claimed at one time, that music is merely the re- 
sult of education and training, and that, as this educa- 
tion and training is so different in different nations, 
their ideas as to what regards beauty in music conse- 
quently differ so decidedly. True, that this sounds quite 
logical, but bear well in mind, that—like in the relig- 
ions of the different nations, though they differ and 
may to an almost bewildering degree in many respects 
positively contradict each other—there is back of it all 
one great underlying principle. 

“Where nations have wandered away from this great 
underlying principle, they have wandered away from 
the true path; they have oftentimes wandered astray in 
questions of religion, and so they have also in music, 
and they have made in many cases ‘much ado about 
nothing’ unimportant and insignificant trifles.” 

Heink bases his views—which are at present of spe- 
cial interest inasmuch as Heink will, on his tour, pre- 
sent to the American public his latest works, including 
selections from his new opera in English, “Mirabeau” 
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—partly on discussions he held some years ago with 
the late Dudley Buck. He considers the latter perhaps 
as remarkable a composer as this country has yet pro- 
duced. Dudley Buck’s views Heink considers so 
broad, so sound, so advanced, that he feels that “the 
wider application of same would forma most solid basis 
for the foundation of a true American musical art.” 
Heink says Dudley Buck’s views are in direct agree- 
ment with (and possibly a further advance of) the 
principles of Schumann and Wagner, “and,” he says, 
“I am not sure that Dudley Buck was ever fully appre- 
ciated in the United States as one of the world’s most 
learned musicians and composers.” He continued as 
follows: “Furthermore, Dudley Buck’s views are in 
splendid accord with the statements expressed by the 
distinguished Herbert Spencer in his so original and 
sound treatise ‘The Origin and Function of Music.’” 


& 


All of these most advanced principles regarding musi- 
cal art are represented in what Heink calls “Music, the 
Language of the Emotions.” “Thus we find,” he con- 
tinued, “that the true aim of music, as of religion, is 
the same: a development of the noble emotions, inborn 
in man, though at times slumbering, often seemingly 
dead. It is the mission of the man at the altar to 
teach the nations, “There is but one God to worship, 
and it is He of whom you all are His children,’ as it is 
the mission of the artist on the platform to demon- 
strate to his audiences, ‘There is but one music, it is 
the one that represents the emotions of man, it alone 
sways and exhilarates, it is absolute music; it is art and 
beauty that never dies, for forms may come, and forms 
may go, but emotion goes on forever—until——’” (Here 
the interview ended). 

(To be continued next week.) 





Causation—Not Effect-—Should Be the 
Fundamental Basis of Teaching 
(Continued from page 29.) 


to the conclusion that there was a correct way to pro- 
ject tone and to utilize it properly in song, without con- 
tortion of muscle, gymnastic manipulation, or artificial 
formation or forcement of the vocal apparatus. I could 
explain all this in a much more technical manner. 

“Suffice to say, rightly controlled breath—all of which 
must be converted into tone by the proper attack—are 
the essentials of pure vocalism. The word is the great 
obstacle, and this surely results from a stiffening of the 
speaking mechanism, as a whole, usually caused by the 
endeavor to concentrate in a given position.” 

Several pupils put in an appearance a little later to 
illustrate practically, some of the chief points dwelt 
upon by Mr, Griffith in his further remarks, and while 
their preceptor was engaged in determining upon their 
examples to be employed, the MusicaL Courier inter- 
viewer pressed Mrs, Griffith to tell something about the 
successful work of her husband and herself during their 
residence in Florence, Italy, and London, England, 
from whence they returned here after the outbreak of 
the war. It was difficult to lead Mrs. Griffith into more 
than a modest acknowledgment that results had been 
achieved by the Yeatman Griffith studio and it was her 
questioner who had to say, “But all the world knows 
Florence Macbeth and is aware that she is a Yeatman 
Griffith product and pays grateful tribute to the peda- 
gwogic art of the master.” Then Mrs. Griffith launched 
forth into enthusiastic praise of Miss Macbeth. Her 
natural gift, “sticktoitiveness,” boundless ambition and 
her ability to grasp principles quickly and apply them 
intelligently. “Good teachers cannot produce artists 
without good pupils,” finished Mrs. Griffith after more 
complimentary references to Miss Macbeth and other 
graduates of her husband who have achieved renown 
of their own and added lustre to his fame. 

At this point Mr. Griffith was ready to have his young 
singers do a few scales and arpeggios. They performed 
them with remarkable ease, smoothness and breath 
cortrol. However, here and there, a tone did not suit 
the finicky color sense and production requirements of 


the tutor, and while Mrs, Griffith lent chord support at 
the piano, Mr. Griffith explained and illustrated vocally 
for the pupil, and required repetition until the learner 
produced exactly and understood thoroughly the rea- 
sons for the things required of him. 

“It appears to me,” said the writer, “that your pupils 
do not seem to be bothered by register transitions in 
their singing. I have listened intently but I do not ap- 
pear to grasp the precise instant at which they make 
the changes.” 

Mr. Griffith laughed heartily and appeared pleased. 
“You have hit on the very germ of the Griffith idea 
about singing. In this studio, we do not believe in 
registers, that is, in the plural. We are convinced that 
there is only one register. 

“No matter what you call your tone, head, chest, fal- 
setto, open, covered, or whatever color, pitch, or emo- 
tional quality of the tone, all are produced by the same 
instrument.” 

“Does Florence Macbeth employ only one register 
in her singing?” 

“Most assuredly. Critics throughout Europe and 
America are unanimous in acclaiming her production 
one of the most perfect—without a break from the low 
to the extreme high.” 

Mr. Griffith was kind enough to illuminate his theory 
so clearly and naturally that his listener felt he had 
received a typical Griffith lesson, 

A soprano, an alto, and a tenor obliged the MusicaL 
Courter investigator with specimens of vocalises and 
arias, and without prompting from their teacher they 
told of the faults eradicated in their singing and of the 
progress they knew they had made because of ma- 
terial formerly impossible for them which they now 
were handling with not the slightest difficulty. The 
tenor was a young Italian with a lovely, vibrant, richly 
colored voice. He did several big arias, easily, smooth- 
ly, brilliantly. “I used to yell them,” he said honestly; 
“now I sing them.” 

The hour spent at the Griffith studio was felt by the 
present chronicler to have been an exceptionally de- 
lightful and instructive one, and it overcame complete- 
ly his previous idea, based largely on hearsay, that sing- 


ing teachers talk only about themselves and cannot 
explain their own theories without ridiculing all others 
and abusing those who champion them. 

The motto of the Yeatman Griffith studio seems to 
be: “Teach and let teach.” 





MUSICAL COURIER ETHICS 


John Towers Tells Why the Biggest and Best and 
Oldest Music Paper Also Is the Most Honest 





Germantown, Pa., May 1, 1916, 
To the Musical Courier: 

Of all the scores of papers, musical and otherwise, which 
have been making quite a festive use of my “Dic. Cat. of 
Operas” for hashing up their Shakespeare tgrcentenary 
concoction, the sturdy old Musicat Courter is the only 
one courteous enough to acknowledge the source from 
which the information had been derived. If it be true that 
“an honest man’s the noblest work of God,” you have it, 
and that badly. More power to your elbow, and the hal- 
ance of your anatomy! Joun Towers. 





Guilmant Organ School Announcements 





The fifteenth commencement and graduation exer- 
cises of the Guilmant Organ School will be held next 
Thursday evening, May 25, at eight oclock, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, 
New York, under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl. 

An anniversary program has been arranged and will 
include manuscript compositions by members of the 
alumni association of the school. The soloist will be 
Margaret Harrison, solo soprano of the First Presby- 
terian Church. The public are invited. No tickets 
required. 

The annual examinations are being held this week 
under the supervision of the board of examiners, Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin, of the College of the City of New York, 
and Clarence Dickinson, head of the music department 
of Union Theological Seminary. 
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Ruth Helen Davis and Mary Warfel in 
Joint Recital Draw Brilliant 
Audience to Ritz-Carlton 





Ruth Helen Davis, diseuse, and Mary Warfel, harpist, 
appeared at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 7, in a point recital, which proved unusually 
interesting. In this the young women were afforded a 
hearty welcome for their intelligent and excellent work. 

“The Message” (Adelaide Anna Procter) opened .the 
program. Mrs, Davis explained that music was supposed 
to be the only means of communication between the earth 
and the “great beyond”—or at least that was what the 
poem intended to imply. It is a beautiful, effective poem, 
which tells of a distracted lover, who vainly beseeches 
wind, bird and flower, alike, to carry his message to the 
loved one “beyond,” and who receives consolation in music 
which carries it heavenward. The answer to the message, 
came through Chopin’s prelude, op. 28, No, 7. The 
reader’s voice was tender and appealing, inspired, 
no doubt, by the artistic accompaniment on the harp by 
Miss Warfel, “Cantillations’ (selected), with musical 
settings by Ruth Helen Davis, were well received. 

Mary Warfel rendered “La Source” (Hasselmans) and 
“Le Reveil des Elfes” (Godefroid) in a manner that 
showed her to be an artist of more than the usual talent. 
In the “Ballade de Concert” (Zamara) she was delightful 
and displayed remarkable technic. 

“Hagar,” a dramatic reading, gave Mrs. Davis a good 
opportunity to show what she could do emotionally. Let 
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it be said now that she met the expectations. Her in- 
terpretation of the sorrow and scorn, in turn, of the dis- 
carded wife of Abraham was praiseworthy. 

Excerpts from “Victory,” the allegorical playlet written 
by Mrs. Davis and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, were given. 
“Love,” “Motherhood” and “Faith” were the lyrics ren- 
dered to the able accompaniment of the harpist. 

A word might be said here about Miss Warfel and 
Mrs. Davis being a happy combination. The 4vork of one, 
added to the merits of the other, produces an excellent 
ensemble. “Heartsease” (Carey), “Youth and Age” (Aus- 
tin Dobson) and “The Birth of the Orchid” (Ella Wheeler 








CONDUCTOR, SOLOIST AND MANAGER OF NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 
: AT THE SANTA FE RAILROAD STATION, SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, 


Left to right—Theo Karle, tenor; Royal Dadmun, 


baritone; 


Ruth Townsend, contralto; Josef Stransky, conductor; 
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Wilcox) composed the “Message of Springtime,” which 
Ruth Helen Davis interpreted with evident grace and 
good taste. Her musical settings were harmonious, 

“The Harp” (Ella Wheeler Wilcox) was again given 
once more by Mrs. Davis and Miss Warfel. It was equally 
as well received as a few weeks ago, when it was enjoyed 
at a benefit for the Polish sufferers at the Comedy 
Theatre. 

“Legend” (Zabel) was a pleasure to hear, played as it 
was musically and thoroughly by Miss Warfel. For the 
“Spring Song” (Gounod-Zamara) she was encored sev- 
eral times. 

“One Minute Character Impressions,” by Ruth Helen 
Davis, left the audience in a “jolly” frame of mind. 





SHAWNEE HEARS THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
Conductor Stransky, His Players and Soloists Enthu- 


siastically Received in Oklahoma—Celebrated Or- 
chestra Appears Under Auspices of Music Club 








During its present Western trip the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, visited Shawnee, 
Okla. The accompanying snapshot was taken at the Santa 
Fé station in Shawnee just before the company left for 
Ardmore, Okla., the next morning after the concert in 
Shawnee, which was given on Thursday evening, April 27. 

The Dvorak symphony in G major, op, 88, No. 4, 
opened the program. The delivery of this marked for the 
orchestra the beginning of its triumph. 

One who was present has written to the MusIcaL 
Courier: “Only Stransky with the vital expression of 
his baton could give such an eminent interpretation of 
this monument of musical literature. The amalgamation 
of tones in all the nuances observed in the most particu- 
lar degrees of their expression, all combined gave to the 
whole that wonderful, indefinable feeling that words can- 
not express.” ‘ 

Liszt's symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” followed the 
symphony. A storm of applause constrained the orchestra 
to respond with a splendid encore, the scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which was like- 
wise rendered with fine conception. The other numbers 
on the program were “Caprice Espagnol,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the “Tannhauser” overture. 

Eleanore Cochran, soprano, contributed two Wagnerian 
selections, “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and “Dich, 
theure Halle.” from “Thannhauser,’ in both of which she 
displayed her exceptional beauty of tone and depth of 
interpretation. The audience was not appeased until she 
returned with an encore, the “I Love Thee,” by Harriet 
Ware. 

Ruth Townsend, contralto, displayed rare qualities of 
voice, and warmth and intense feeling, in the well known 


aria from “Samson and Delilah,” “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” and she responded with a selection from the same 
opera as encore. 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, was heard in an extra number, 
Kramer’s “Last Hour.” A special word of praise should 
go also to Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, for his commendable support and in- 
terpretations. 

All the musicians aad citizens of Shawnee are greatly 
indebted to the Music Club, an active organization of that 
city, for bringing there artists of such standing. 





SANTA BARBARA’S BUSY SEASON 





Santa Barbara, Cal., April a1, 1916. 

Santa Barbara has been fortunate, musically, this win- 
ter, for the list of attractions includes Melba, Alda, La 
Forge, De Gogorza—all received appreciatively and en- 
thusiastically. Last Monday evening the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared through the gracious efforts of 
L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Mrs. E, F. Herbert, 
of Santa Barbara. We. were glad to hear the Tschai- 
kowsky fifth symphony, which opened the program. It 
was followed by Handel’s “Largo,” in which the violuin 
solo was played by Alexander Saslavsky. That and the 
“Lohengrin” prelude were exalted and spiritual in their 
interpretation. Following the two “Peer Gynt” numbers, 
“Anitra’s Dance” and “In the Hall of the Mountain 
King,” which were delightful, was the closing group of 
British folksongs and dances by Percy Grainger, charming 
and full of poetry and deep, tender feeling. They were 
good to remember as one went happily home. 


Young Pupils Entertained 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Clarey, of 1527 Canal street, 
entertained a few of the younger pupils of Caroline Kel- 
logg Dunshee’s piano class, on Friday evening of last 
week. The young students, who were from seven to thir- 
teen years of age, furnished the program for the occa- 
sion and were most appreciatively listened to. Following 
the program, musical games were played to the great joy 
of those of all ages. Inviting refreshments were served 
at 9.30 o’clock and then the small people were literally 
packed into Mr. Clarey’s automobile and safely distrib- 
uted at their homes by the kindly host. Those taking part 
were Margaret Storke, Jean Storke, Elma Hollingshead, 
Gladys Doty, Dorothy Heggie, Helen Reynolds, Ruth 
Born, Virginia Hall and Elizabeth Clarey. 

Carottne Ketiocc DUNSHEE. 





“Mme. Sans-Gene,’ given in French, was one of the 
features of the opera season at Monte Carlo. At the first 
performance, Giordano, the composer, was present and 
with his work, was the recipient of great applause. The 
Prince of Monaco invited Giordano to his box and com- 
plimented him warmly. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA AT 
OKLAHOMA CITY FESTIVAL 


Twin City Orchestra and Its Soloists Provide Rare 
Programs at Three-day Event—Emil Oberhoffer 
and His Players Are Re-engaged for Next Year 





Oklahoma City, Okla., April 25, 1916. 

A three day festival is being held at the State Normal 
Schoo] at Edmond, where Arthur Howard Greene is di- 
rector of music. The first concert given on Easter Sun- 
day was attended with the greatest success. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
with Albert Lindquest, tenor; Leonora Allen, soprano, and 
Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster, contributed the pro- 
gram, which consisted of the overture to “Mignon,” 
Thomas; fourth symphony, Tschaikowsky; prelude to 
third act of “Lohengrin”; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” Grainger, and “Les Preludes,” Liszt. Mr. 
Czerwonky performed the second and last movements of 
the D minor concerto of Wieniawski. 

Miss Allen gave a beautiful interpretation of the aria 
“Oh My Heart,” from Gounod’s “Mireille,” which com- 
pletely captivated her large audience. Mr. Lindquest took 
the place of Louis Graveure, who was confined in a hos- 
pital at Omaha, and scored a great success which he justly 
earned through his pure tenor voice and pleasing person- 
ality. The school chorus of about 200 voices, with the 
assistance of the orchestra under the direction of Arthur 
Howard Greene, gave a reading to Donizetti’s “Italy, Oh 
Italy” that was full of energy and life. A re-engagement 
of the orchestra for 1917 was secured. 

Under the auspices of Musical Art Institute the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra gave a matinee and evening concert on 
April 24. Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, and Jean Cooper, 
contralto, were the soloists of the evening. “O Cara Memo- 
ria” of Servais was offered as the solo number by Van 
Vliet. Emil Oberhoffer’s conducting of three different 
programs in two days entirely from memory is a feat 
deserving of the greatest respect. 

Jewish Ladies Aid War Sufferers 

Under the patronage of the Jewish Ladies’ Aid Society 
a concert was given in the Lee-Huckins Hotel for the ben- 
efit of the war sufferers. Those who donated their serv- 
ices were Sadie Harrison, Merle McCarty, Ray Howard 
Crittenden, W. W. MacKenzie, Alfred Price Quinn and 
Isador Bransky. 

Literature Fund Concert for Newsboys 

Through the Women’s Educational Society the Fonari 
concert company consisting’of Rodolfo Fonari, baritone; 
Karel Havlicek, violinist; Carmelita Wilkes, soprano, and 
Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, gave two concerts in the Lee- 
Huckins Hotel. The proceeds of these concerts were for 
a fund to provide literature for newsboys. 


Haubiel Lecture-Recitals 

The course of lecture-recitals by Charles Haubiel of the 
Musical Art Institute is proving to be very instructive. A 
false opinion exists in this community in that so many at- 
tend a recital merely to see what the artist can do rather 
than to learn and become acquainted with musical litera- 
ture. Hence after the first appearance of Mr. Haubiel the 
audiences were not as large as they should have been 
considering the interesting programs. 

Williams to Direct Oklahoma Chorus 

Rowland D. Williams has been elected director of the 
Oklahoma Chorus, filling the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Edwin Vaile McIntyre. Mr. Williams, it will 
be remembered, was the original director of the club. 


Ladies’ Music Club Doings 

At the fourth meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club, de- 
voted to folk songs and dances in costume, a novel and 
thoroughly interesting program was given. Spain, Eng- 
land, Bohemia, Sweden, Russia, Germany and Wales were 
among the countries represented and the quaint dress of 
each nation, followed as accurately as was possible, added 
color and life to the meeting. The leader of the Program 
was Belzora Phillips. 

Recitals by Paderewski and Kreisler, under the auspices 
of Mayor Overholser and the Ladies’ Music Club, were 
among the successes of this season, 

Mrs. Angelo C, Scott proved herself to be a splendid 
leader for the fifth meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club, 
which was devoted to the opera “Mignon.” The par- 
ticipants in the program seemed to be spurred on by the 
example of their leader and all did commendable solo 
and ensemble work. 

The Ladies’ Music Club’s decision to finance the educa- 
tion of Martha Thompson, the young pianist of this city, 
who is now in Leipsic, is indeed an undertaking that 
merits great commendation. A small assessment each 
month from the membership of over 300 will be created 
into what will be known as the Martha Thompson fund. 
The money will be given as a loan and when returned by 
Miss Thompson it will be used for some other deserving 





talent. Miss Thompson was recently awarded the Men- 
delssohn Prize in the Royal Conservatory. 
ALrrep Price QuINN. 





EAST SIDE HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL 


Jacques Gottlieb Gives Practical Demonstration of 
Power of Music as Education Factor 

A private musicale was given, April 27, at the residence 
of Frances S. Smithers, 525 Park avenue, New York City. 

The occasion was the annual student recital of the East 
Side House Music School, of which Jacques L. Gottlieb is 
the director. This exhibition was given to interest people of 
means and understanding in the furtherance of a worthy 
philanthropy. The concert demonstrated without doubt the 
achievements of the East Side House Music School. The 
young students, boys and girls, played creditably both in 
solo and in ensemble. The youngest soloist was six and 
the oldest fourteen years of age. 

The fact that thirteen nationalities were represented in 
the orchestras was sufficient evidence of the social value 
the settlement offers as a means of normal companionship. 
Forty-five students of all ages participated in the opening 
number—thirty-eight violinists, two violas, four cellos and 
one string bass. 

The music school is supported by a very enthusiastic 
committee of farsighted women, true philanthropists, who 
leave nothing undone to make their work a big civic help. 

Mrs. Sturgis Coffin is the chairman of the music com- 
mittee. The other members are: Minam P. Blagden, 
Mrs. Robert W. Carle, Mrs. Charles K. Carpenter, Mrs. 
John Carstenson, Mrs. James S. Goldmark, Mrs. J. A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Audolph Openhyn, Mrs. Edward W. Pink- 
ham, Mrs. F. S. Smithers, Miss M. de G. Trenholm, Mrs. 
Lucien H. Tying, Mrs. Joseph Welsh, Mrs. Joseph H. Sea- 
man, Mrs. Dean S. Edmonds, Mrs. Charles P. Spooner, 
Mrs. C. A. Burnham, Mrs. Robert Brook, Mrs. D. S. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. W. Mathews, Mrs. Philip W. Sawyer, Mrs. R. 
Burnham Woffit, Miss Royce, Mrs. C. P. Bellamy, Mrs. 
Howard Townsend Martin. 

Mr. Gottlieb’s work at the settlement has a far reaching 
influence in the lives of the immigrants. The adult mem- 
bers of the family for whom it is most difficult to read are 
found to respond readily to the common tie between races 
and nationalities—music. Interest in the child’s progress in 
music brings the parent and the children together unable 
to speak the new language of this country. Music will 
draw the mother and father to the settlement when nothing 
else will, and in this way it is possible to suggest much, to 
the parents that is of value. In this way is Americaniza- 
tion, the assimilation process hastened. 

The settlement stands as an influence for better neigh- 
borhood music aand musical understanding. 

Mr. Gottlieb has arranged for good instruction, the best 
that can be given. Efforts are made to teach the student 
how to live, not to develop merely into mechanical players. 
Music is regarded as the medium for developing the child, 
mentally, physically and socially. 





Molly Byerly Wilson, California 
Concert Contralto 





Molly Byerly Wilson, the California concert contralto, 
has been filling recent engagements in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, and this week she is appearing in 
Montana, including Glendive, Miles City, Billings, Living- 
ston and Missoula. Appended are a few excerpts from re- 
cent press comment: 


Molly Byerly Wilson, with her superb contralto, gave the aud’- 
ence vocal selections which they will long remember.—-Pueblo (Colo.) 


Chieftain, 





Miss Wilson’s presentation of ““My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” displayed a contralto of good range 
and quality.--Denver (Colo.) Times, 





Miss Wilson proved a gifted singer, possessing a voice of much 
power, good range, and well perfected quality. She can be specially 
complimented on her fine enunciation.—Ogden (Utah) Standard. 





“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” was easily the feature of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. It was sung by Molly Byerly Wilson, and her 
clear, sweet contralto was used to the best advantage in rendering the 
famous aria.—Pocatello (Idaho) Chronicle. 





Molly Byerly, Wilson, contralto, could have rested on her laurels 
after singing Colby’s “Destiny,” for with that song alone she capti- 
vated her audience.—Nampa (Idaho) Herald. 





Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, was undoubtedly the favorite of 
the evening. Her powerful, wonderfully deep tones and perfect 
enunciation made her solos delightful.—-Ontario (Ore.) Democrat. 





Among the numbers especially appreciated was the contralto solo, 
“Destiny,” written by Frank Colby, of Los Angeles, which was sung 
by Molly Byerly Wilson.—Twin Falls (Idaho) News. 





Molly Byerly Wilson, with her beautiful voice of unusual range, 
warmth, color and brilliancy, charmed all, and was forced to 
numerous encores.—Pendleton (Ore.) Tribune. 
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WICHITA ENDEAVORING TO RAISE 
FUNDS TO CARRY ITS ORCHESTRA 
THROUGH NEXT SEASON 


Between Four and Five Thousand Dollars Necessary 
for This Work—New York Philharmonic and 
Minneapolis Orchestras in Nearby Cities— 
Wichita Musical Club Features American 
Composers 








Wichita, Kan., April 24, 1916. 

The Wichita Symphony Orchestra closed its season, 
March 26, with a diversified program, and with Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano, soloist. Miss Sharlow proved an agree- 
able number among the soloists which this.association has 
presented. The association is endeavoring now to raise 
funds to carry itself through next season, It being largely 
an amateur ensemble the financial responsibility is con- 
siderably lessened and to those who are not particular as 
to detail and finish the orchestra does nicely in lieu of a 
professional organization. It requires between $4,000 to 
$5,000 to carry on its work, and the soloists for each con- 
cert constitute the chief element of attraction, Wichita 
could have an excellent professional orchestra if. sufficient 
endeavor were encouraged and an experienced conductor 
employed. The public, however, is grateful to its orchestra 
with its limitations as it is doing better work-as time goes 
on. Primarily, however, it is more or less a private “pro= 
paganda” with the public invited in to help pay expenses 
and will do nicely until the city is in position to estabish 
a professional organization of real tested merit. 

Kansas’ Orchestral Invasion 

Kansas, nearby Kansas, has been having its usual quota 
of orchestral concerts. The New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, was at Lindsborg on 
Easter Sunday, and at Hutchinson, April 24 and 25; the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, at Newton, April 20, and at Winfield, April 22. 
Several Wichita musicians attended the program, espe- 
cially those at Hutchinson, Newtown and Winfield. The 
Lindsborg annual “Messiah” programs drew a few patrons 
from Wichita. 

Club Features American Composers 

The American composers program given by the Wichita 
Musical Club, March 22, merits special mention because of 
its intent.~The High School Auditorium was secured and 
efforts extended to make this an important meeting and 
program. Ralph Brokaw'’s orchestral class opened the pro- 
gram with Haydn’s D major, symphony (two movements) 
and the “Wedding of the Winds,” by Hall. Asidé from 


the symphony, the balance of the program was “all Ameri- . 


can.” A double quartet, from the club sang H. W. Parker’s 
“In May,’ and Charles Davis Carter gave the overture to 
his musical setting of “As You Like It.” Elsie Randall 
sang “Morning,” by Speaks, the “Hindu Slumber Song,” 
by H. Ware and Kiirsteiner’s “Salutation to the Dawn.” 
The club chorus under Jessie Clark sang Hawley’s “Spring 
Song.” Georgella Lay, pianist of Fairmount College Con- 
servatory, was also heard in two groups of piano solos by 
L. M. Gotschalk, William Mason, Edward MacDowell, 
John Alden Carpenter and Arthur Whiting. The club an- 
nounces a reciprocity program for next month, This 
feature has become an annual affair with the club. Miss 
Lay, who made her first appearance at this time before 
the club, left a favorable impression of her serious pianistic 
endeavors, and Miss Randall with Louella Weaver at the 
piano, was in excellent voice and delighted her audience. 
Professor Carter gave an inpromptu diagnosis of the num- 
ber programed by him, both as to its structure and intent. 
He presented the work as a piano solo effectively. The 
Beacon said, “the ensemble (orchestral class) might be 
envied by an older orchestra for the ease, the attack, phras- 
ing and rhythm, all of which were excellent under Mr. 
Brokaw’s direction.” 
Neighborhood Hospitality 

Thirty-eight members of the Wichita Musical Club ac- 
cepted and enjoyed the annual hospitality extended them 
by the Treble Clef Club of Newton, which event was held 
on March 21. A fine program was given for the visiting 
Wichita members. 

Brokaw Pupil Signs With Chautauqua Association 

Hope Hardie, violinist, pupil of Ralph Brokaw, has 
signed with the Perry, lowa Chautauqua Association for 
a twelve weeks’ tour of the Middle West beginning June 1. 
She will return in September, to coach further before she 
leaves for Athens, Ala., when she has accepted a teach- 
ing position with the Woman’s College of that city. She 
will have charge of the violin department. Last week 
Miss Hardie gave a recital at Arkansas City. She will be 
missed in Wichita next season, as her talent has lately 
been in demand. She will be heard in recital here before 
leaving for the summer tour. 

Benefit for Local Musician 

Zelma Fischer, a talented soprano of Wichita, pupil of 

Charles Davis Carter, was given a benefit concert last 


"was not received with any great degree of favor, 


week to enable her to go east for further advantages tend- 
ing to a professional career. The concert was strongly 
supported by Wichitans and netted her over $600. It was 
an opportunity for her to present a program under abso- 
lutely favorable circumstances and she pleased her au- 
dience and friends. She has had excellent training and 
the good wishes of Wichita musicians are added to the 
financial aid already extended. 
An Important Announcement 


One of the biggest announcements of coming attractions 
is that made by Merle Armitage of Kansas City, who has 
been associated with several prominent managers, Mr. 
Armitage has made arrangements to use the big Forum 
and will bring to Wichita for next season John McCor- 


mack, Alma Gluck, Mischa Elman and Rudolph Ganz at ° 


popular prices of $2 to $4 for the entire course, The 
Forum seats sufficient to enable the management to price 
seats low and the plans are to render the acoustics favor- 
able. This brings to Wichita a new Richmond in the 
field. Mr. Armitage was for a time, some time ago, asso- 
ciated with Lucius Ades and has since been engaged with 
Wagner and also Fritsey of Kansas City. Wichita will 
no doubt support it easily. It focuses the attention on 
three “artist presenting”. factors here, the Wichita -Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Wichita Chorus (the pioneer man- 
agement) and the new popular priced Forum all star 
course. 
Saxophone Music Liked 

The Friends’ Saxophone Quintet and Noble Cain, pianist, 
filled a concert engagement at Towanda last week. Saxo- 
phone quartets and quintets are popular here. This quintet 
also has signed with the Perry Chautauqua Association 
fef summer work, the same Chautauqua system which is 
presenting Hope Hardie, violinist. Miss Hardie will do 
prelude work (thirty minute programs) before lectures. 
The quintet leaves for Perry, Iowa, June 1. 

Notes 

Mrs. Lester Heckard, soprano, pupil of Minnie Ferguson 
Owens, gave a recital at the High School auditorium 
April 26, assisted by Gertrude Frohman Jones at the piano. 

The Wichita College of Music presented Harry Evans, 
bass baritone and a member of their faculty, at Phil- 
harmony Hall last week in recital, 

Iris Pendleton, manager, now located in Chicago, was 
in Wichita this week, stopping off en route to Kansas 
points in interest of the artists he represents. 

RAtpx Brokaw. 





At the first production of Mascagni’s “Parisiria,” at the 
Politeamo Genovese, in Genoa, there was considerable en- 
thusiasm for Mascagni, who conducted, but the work itself 


PITTSBURGH ANTICIPATES AL 
FRESCO “SIEGFRIED” PERFORMANCE 


Mme. Schumann-Heink to Assist—Apollo Club Gives 
Second Concert—Mary Stone Langston Is Soloist 
—Carl sniaacsy Accompanist 


3301 Iowa Street, } 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 1, 1916. } 


Much interest and enthusiasm is being shown in the 
coming “Siegfried” festival, which opens on the evening 
of June 8 in Forbes Field. A cast of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will present Wagner’s “Siegfried,” among 
whom will be Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has a host of 
friends and admirers in Pittsburgh, and who always draws 
a large and interested audience. 


Apollo Club Concert 


On Thursday evening, April 27, the Apollo Club of 
Pittsburgh gave its second concert of the twentieth season, 
assisted by Marie Stone Langston, the Philadelphia con- 
tralto. The program opened with the stirring chorus from 
“Faust,” which was well rendered in manner of tempo, 
‘equalled balance of the and good interpretation. 
The balance of the songs by the chorus were all sung in 
good style. The club is under the direction-of Rinehart 
Mayer. 


parts, 


Mrs. Langston has a voice of beautiful quality, and uses 
it with ease; she sings with a good understanding and 
renders her songs in an artistic manner. Her singing dur- 
ing the entire program was a pleasure to the audience and 
she was obliged to respond to several encores. 

The accompanist for the club as well as for Mrs. Langs- 
ton was Carl Bernthaler, whose accompanying and piano 
work is always a pleasure to listen to. 

H, E. WarTernouse. 





May Dates of Monica Stults, Soprano 





Mrs. Herman Lewis announces that Mrs. Stults will sing 
as follows: 

May 9—Program before the University Guild of Evans- 
ton, Ill.; occasion of the annual banquet at the New Evan- 
ston Hotel. At least 250 of the most representative women 
of the North Shore are expected to be present, 

(Mich.) High School 
This is a return date 


May 20—Soloist with Calumet 
Chorus in the annual spring program. 
from last year. 

May 25—Soloist with the Eau Claire (Wis.) Phithar- 
monic Society in Gaul’s “Holy City” and group of solos 
Fourth 1 return date with this organization. 











June 15th to Sept. 15th 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO AND ITS BIG TOUR 


Facts About the Famous Trinity of Musical Brothers and Their Gifts and Successes 
—American Tour Booking Brilliantly 











“Incomparable as a trio in addition to possessing mu- 
sicianship as individual performers that stamps each one 
as a soloist of the first magnitude,” says a musical au- 
thority of the much heralded Russians, Leo, Mischel and 
Jan Cherniavsky, violinist, cellist and pianist respectively, 
who will be heard next season throughout the United 
States and Canada 

In addition to their scheduled appearances with Maud 
Allan, under whose direction they will appear, the trio 


has been booked for a number of 


individual engagements, both as 
an organization and as solo artists. 
They will make their New 


York début in an afternoon re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, October 17 

The tour being planned for them 
includes several New York appear- 


ances and covers a wide territory, 


which is quite in accord with 
their past record, This trio has 
been heard in every quarter of 


JAN CHERNIAVSKY, 


Pianist, 


the globe, and in no part of the world are they better 
known than in their mother country, Russia. The name 
Cherniavsky is familiar to the general public in Melbourne, 
just as it is an important factor in the musical life of 
London. In fact, it is said that the United States is the 
only country in which they have not appeared, with the 
exception of the Latin Republics in South America and 
in Mexico. Consequently, a coast to coast tour of this 
country is quite in keeping with the scale on which these 
performers have been winning success in the fifteen years 
they have been touring since leaving Russia, as mere 


children, to make their sensational debuts in Berlin and 
Vienna, 


The Cherniavskys grew up on the stage. Each success 


took them one step further along the pathway to fame, 
until today they feel that they would like also to present 
their art to America. 

Judging from their prospects, as gauged by the number 
of bookings already included in their itinerary for next 
season, it is only a question of time until this country will 

















LEO CHERNIAVSKY, 
Violinist. 


bestow favor on the Cherniavsky Trio, equally with Cape 
Town, Bombay and Melbourne in the remote artistic 
fields, and London, Paris and Berlin, in all of which mu- 
sical centers they have been received first as youthful prod- 
igies and afterward as matured artists. 

This season they have been touring the ‘ength and 
breadth of Canada. In Winnipeg recently the gross re- 
ceipts of three recitals by the trio amounted to $4,500. 
Other cities have given them sold-out houses. 

From 1900 to 1903 they toured throughout Russia; in 
1904 they visited the leading musical centers of Europe, 


and the next year returned to Russia; 1906 saw them in 
Vienna, while 1906-1907 were devoted to London and the 
English Provinces. In 1908 they undertook their first 
South African and Australasian tours, visiting the former 
country a second and third time in 1909 and 1911 re- 
spectively. They toured India and the Far East in 1912, 
and again in 1913 and 1914, reaching New Zealand for a 
return visit on Easter, 1914, and Australia in June of the 
same year. 

Their gifts have been recognized by music lovers every- 
where. The Russian royal family (liberal patrons of the 
fine arts) have called upon the Cherniavskys’ musical tal- 
ent on numerous occasions. The Czar granted them favors 
and privileges. That the youthful abilities of the trio 
have matured and not diminished is noted by the musical 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph, who, writing in 
July, 1912, of a Cherniavsky concert, said: 

“The prodigy comes into our musical life only too often 
and in the majority of cases quickly passes out of it. In 
the case of the brothers Cherniavsky, who reappeared in 
Bechstein Hall before a large au- 
dience, they seemed destined un- 
doubtedly to stay. There is not a 
sign whatever in their splendidly 
vigorous ensemble, their exem- 
plary enthusiasm and their ever 
growing skill to induce the 
thought that they are not likely 
to rise from high things to even 
vastly higher. There is no 
denying the sheer abil'ty of the 
brothers—-they showed it in vari- 
ous solos by Goltermann, Ernst, 


MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKY, 
Cellist. 


Arensky, Tschaikowsky and Chopin yesterday. It is genu- 
ine and great. And in fullness it may lead the trio to a 
very great height.” 

The widespread interest created by the three brothers 
merits fragmentary facts concerning their lives. 

Leo Cherniavsky, the violinist, was born in Odessa on 
August 30, 1890. His musical gift was manifested at an 
early age, and during the past twenty years of unremit- 
ting labor has fully ripened. At six years of age he ap- 
peared as a solo violinist on the concert platform. His 
success was instantaneous, and it is still fresh in the 





Boston Transcript, Dec. 2, 1915—“The voice is so well controlled and of so rich 
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memories of the music lovers of Odessa. After his suc- 
cessful debut the little artist appeared in leading musical 
centers of Europe and soon attained eminence as a musical 
prodigy, during which period he thoroughly assimilated 
Leopold Auer’s methods. Subsequently he studied in 
Vienna, and it was at this time Ysaye first heard the 
young violinist. 

In 1906, while in London, the great Wilhelmj influenced 
his playing, and under this beneficent power the young 
artist quickly unfolded those remarkable musical gifts 
which have since made such a stirring appeal to the 
people of five continents. 

Jan Cherniavsky, the pianist, was, born in Odessa on June 
25, 1892. His innate sense of music showed itself first 
in his father’s rehearsals, where he used to astound mu- 
sicians by his sense of rhythm, displayed by his manipula- 
tion of the drums. His musical career and power quick- 
ened and developed rapidly under the care of his father. 
The practice the young artist was compelled to do was 
simply prodigious, having to rise at four o’clock in the 
morning for his daily lesson from his father. At seven 
years of age he commenced his brilliant career as a solo 
pianist. On his travels he met a good Samaritan in the 
form of Mme. Esipoff, the great Russian teacher, who 
volunteered to give him lessons, which he received with 
gratitude and profit. Subsequently, he visited Vienna, and 
there established himself as a pianist of unique talent. He 
became a pupil of Leschetizky, with whom he made re- 
markable progress’as one of the master’s best exponents. 

Mischel Cherniavsky, cellist, was born in Odessa on 
November 2, 1803. Unusual musical perception was dis- 
played by him at an early age, and by the time he was 
five he had abandoned the violin for the cello, His 
father, who was his teacher, took him to play before the 
late Russian cellist, Wersbilowitch, of Petrograd Con- 
servatoire, a giant, nearly seven feet tall. So delighted 
was the distinguished cellist with Mischel’s playing that 
he hoisted him on his shoulder and carried him about the 
Conservatoire. When he was seven Mischel started his 
career as a concert artist and has since played with great 
success in twenty-eight different countries. During his 
early career he played to Professor Popper, and such a 
deep impression was made on the great cellist that he 
immediately accepted Mischel as his pupil. 





“THE MESSIAH” LEADS IN SCRANTON’S 
RECENT MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS 
Elm Park Choral and Soloists Give Creditable Oratorio 


—Club Program, Easter Music and Dunmore Com- 
munity Singing Arouse Extra Praise 





Scranton, Pa., May 5, 1916. 

The big musical event of the month thus far was the 
excellent rendition of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Elm Park 
Choral Society consisting of 275 voices with John T. Wat- 
kins director. 

The chorus parts were very well given, reflecting credit 
on singers and directors alike. 

The soloists, Helen Newitt-Evans, soprano, whose sing- 
ing was of an exceptionally high order and pleasing ; Ed‘th 
Rooke-Morrow, contralto; Thomas Beynon, tenor, and 
Philip H. Warren, bass, also received much applause. 

Harold Stewart Briggs, organist; Helen Bray-Jones, 
pianist, and Robert Bauer’s orchestra contributed largely 
to the success of the oratorio. 


Request Program at Century Club 


In the final musicale at the Century Club on April 26, 
a request program was presented with great credit by Mrs. 


Aaron Goldsmith, Mrs. George W. Clarke, Mrs. James _ 


Gardner Sanderson, Mrs. Robert Brand, Evelyn Jones, 
Laura Russell, Lucy Lovell, Marjory White, Lucy Wolfe, 
Ellen Fulton, Ruth Wolfe, John Burnett and Frank J. 
Daniel, F. A, G, O. 

Treble Clef Club in June Musicale 


The Treble Clef, a new musical society of which Mrs. 
J. Benjamin Dimmick is president, will give a concert at 
Mrs. Dimmick’s home sometime in June. 

Many of the leading voices of the city are included in 
the personnel of the club, and Louis Baker Phillips is 
director. 

Piano Pupils’ Recital 

The piano pupils of Dora Sutliffe gave a pleasing recital 
on May z. 

Easter Music Given With Taste 

The Easter music given by the choir of St. Mary of 
Mount Carmel Church, Dunmore, was rendered with good 
taste, much of which is due to the conscientious director, 
G. Edward Matthews, formerly of New York. Bauer’s 
Orchestra accompanied. 

Dunmore Community Singing 

One of the finest concerts ever given in this section was 
presented May 3, in the Dunmore High School. 

The choirs which had assisted at three former community 


concerts were the guests, and musical numbers were ren- 
dered by the Maennerchor also the Ladies’ Club of Scran- 
ton, under the direction of John T. Watkins. 

Interspersed were songs by the audience, prominent 
among which was our State song, “Pennsylvania,” written 
by John E, Barrett, a prominent Scranton author. 

Martha Matthews Owens’ fine soprano voice was a de- 
ligh to those present. 

The sextet from “Lucia” was a pleasing number as given 
by Martha Matthews Owens, Lily Josephs Keller, John 
Evans, Tom Beynon, Philip Warren and John T, Watkins. 

Helen Bray Jones at the piano, and the High School Or- 
chestra, which assisted in the accompaniment to Bizet's 
“Agnus Dei,” are deserving of much praise. 

The guest of honor was Professor Becht, of Harrisburg, 
State supervisor of public school music. 

Superintendent Hoban, who is the great advocate of 
community singing in Dunmore, is to be congratulated upon 
the success of these concerts, which mean so much good 
to all citizens, 


A Creditable Tenor 


A young man who is making fame for himself in the 
vocal world is Joseph Edwards, tenor, whose recent appear- 
ance in church and concert have met with sucess, reflecting 
credit on his teacher, Frank J. Daniel. 


End of Season Concert of Symphony Orchestra 


The final concert of the season will be given in the 
Casino, Thursday evening, May 18, by the Scranton Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Louis Baker Phillips and 
Oliver C. Reese, tenor, with Harold Stewart Briggs, pianist, 
as the soloists. Gerorce F, ScHIMMEL. 





CAPACITY HOUSES GREET 
BOSTON GRAND OPERA AND 
PAVLOWA AT DENVER 


For First Time in Two Years City Enjoys Grand Opera 
Performances of High Order—Many Unable to 
Obtain Seats—Excellent Moving Picture 
Theatre Music 





Denver, Col., April 26, 1916. 

In the coming of the Boston Grand Opera Company and 
the Pavlowa Imperial Ballet Russe, April 6, 7 and 8, Den- 
ver had the first opportunity for two years to listen to and 
to enjoy grand opera and showed its hearty appreciation 
of the performances by attending in such numbers as to 
enable the company to play to capacity houses at each per- 
formance. Many were unable to obtain seats. 


Sprackling a Much Engaged Organist 


Nelson Sprackling, the young organist and pianist, is 
creating considerable interest in the musical circles of Den- 
ver. Mr. Sprackling is organist at the Paris Theatre, which 
is the possessor of an unusually good organ. On a recent 
occasion Mr. Sprackling installed an orchestra, which, com- 
bined with the organ, gave such splendid results that the 
string section of the orchestra has been retained, thus mak- 
ing one of the best in the city. One especially meritorious 
feature has been the quality of the selections which this 
organization has been rendering: Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony, Beethoven’s seventh; overtures from “Oberon” 
and “Mignon”; selections from the operas “La Traviata,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” ‘Lohengrin,” “Tosca,” etc.; ballets 
from “Gioconda,” “Sylvia” and “Coppelia,” and which in- 
dicaté that choice selected programs mean well filled houses. 

Mr. Sprackling’s work has so engrossed his time that 
he has been obliged lately to resign his position as organist 
in the First Congregational Church and to confine him- 
self strictly to his work at the Paris Theatre and to h’s 
duties as teacher. 

Recitals 


Florence Seiver Middaugh recently presented two of her 
pupils in recital, Bertha Moore, soprano, and Carl Dan‘el- 
son, baritone. Miss Moore gave several songs and the aria 
of Elizabeth, from “Tannhauser,” and a group of duets 
with Mr. Danielson. Miss Moore possesses a charming 
personatity and a voice of very pleas:ng quality. Mr. Dan- 
ielson evinced much temperament and possesses a voice of 
light lyric quality, almost that of a tenor. His best work 
was in the rendition of his song “Worthy Thee,” by 
Schubb. 

M'ss Middaugh is changing her studio to a more advin- 
tageous location at 1145 Clarkson street, where this writer 
hopes to have the pleasure of enjoying many other such 
well selected programs. Miss Middaugh is now engaged 
as contralto soloist in First of Church of Christ, Scientist. 

The Wilcox Studio presented eight pupils in recital on 
Friday evening, April 28. The program consisted of many 
new and difficult songs. Mrs. J. C. Wilcox was the accom- 
pianist for the evening. Acnes CLARK GLAISTER. 


Recital by Rebarer Pupils 


An unusually interesting program of piano music will 
be given by three talented pupils of John Rebarer, concert 
pianist, in Chickering Hall (Lord and Taylor’s), New 
York, on May 20, at 3 p. m. Assisting Mr. Rebarer’s 
pupils will be the pupils of Otto Schubert, baritone, Mr. 
Rebarer will play the orchestral part, on the second piano, 
of Lizst’s Hungarian “Fantasie,” with Carol Quinn as 
soloist. 








Plans of Barrientos 





Maria Barrientos will be at the Metropolitan for the 
second half of the season 1916-17 joining the company 
when Frieda Hempel leaves for her concert work. Mme. 
Barrientos, however, will return to this country in Novem- 
ber to fulfill, before the Metropolitan season, concert en- 
gagements which have been and are being booked for her 
through the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


MA 
E. ae 
THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINEK AND COACH 


Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development, Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 

Ss erm C ing June roth. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryact 
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DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address : 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
1005 Times Building Fr] New York City 











ATTENTION 


Teachers—Singers—Students 


DUDLEY BUCK 


Announces Opening of 
SUMMER CLASS June 15th 








Among the Well Known Singers Now 
Studying 
ALLEN HINCKLEY, WILFRED GLENN, 
bass-baritone, opera and bass. Big season and well 
concert. Especially engaged booked for 1916-17. Solo- 


New Jersey's Tri-City Fes- ist, Cathedral of St. John 
tivals, the Divine, New York, 


MARIE MORRISEY, EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 
contralto, Fifth Avenue baritone. Successful con- 
Presbyterian Church, New cert and vecital, 1915-16, 
York. Constantly engaged Soloist, St. Bartholomew's 
tours and concerts. Church, New York. 


KATHERINE GALLOWAY ENRICHETTA ONELLI, 


soprano; prima donne soprano. Extensively 
“Molly O” Company, now toured with Quinian Grand 
touring. Recital favorite. Opera Company. 





For Detailed Information Address 
ELSIE T. COWEN, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HELEN DE WITT JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton Ave., pprocttes. 
New York Studio, 220 Madison Ave. hone, Prospect 6400. 
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TupIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew - nee 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward 

Hutcheson, George mus, Geor Ginter Joba 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton arshall, 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, Johu 
Hi, Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Um certo Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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San Francisco, Calif i 


SOKOLOFF GROWS IN FAVOR 
AS CONDUCTOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 
PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Program of Imposing Dimensions and Exacting Re- 
quirements Well Performed to Delight of Large 
Audience—Symphonic Music to the Fore at 
Present—Season of Grand Opera Entered 
Upon—Notes 





San Francisco, Cal., May 1, 1916. 

Thursday evening, in the Pavilion Auditorium, the Peo- 
ple’s Philharmonic Orchestra of San Francisco gave its 
second popular concert. With an augmented orchestra 
and with better assurance that the instrumentalists would 
respond satisfactorily to the baton, Nikolas Sokoloff pre- 
pared a program of imposing dimensions and of exact- 
ing requirements. This, in fact, included all the move- 
ments of Beethoven's fifth symphony; a concerto by Saint- 
Saéns in A minor for orchestra aad cello, May Mukle be- 
ing the cellist; the prelude to “Lohengrin”; the “Good Fri- 
day Spell” music from “Parsifal,” and the prelude to the 
“Meistersinger.” This was surely indicative of the confi- 
dence possessed by the conductor in his own powers and 
that of his players. The program went off brilliantly. 
There was no half stinted applause on the part of the au- 
dience; on the contrary, the response was prompt, sincere- 
ly hearty and unanimous. There were probably 2,500 
auditors in the house—judging by appearances only—and 
they were obviously well pleased. 

Notwithstanding that this was the third symphony con- 
cent given in the city in five days, the bent of the audi- 
ence was very strong for symphoric music. There is no 
question that Sokoloff is now more strongly entrenched in 
the popular estimation than ever before. His grip on the 
orchestral players is becoming surer; and, with perception 
of that fact in his mind, Mr. Sokoloff has a better oppor- 
tunity to assert his individual musical conceptions. He 
has grown fast and steadily. He is a public favorite. In 
this circumstance lies much significance in relation to the 
immediate future. The Philharmonic season has been 
arranged to include ten concerts in total—that is, there are 
eight still to come. 

The officers and executive board of the People’s Philhar- 
monic Association ‘now are as follows: 


OFFICERS, 


Mrs. John B. Casserly, president; Mrs. James Ellis Tucker, vice- 
president; Mr. J. W. Byrne, secretary; Mr. August L. Fourtner, 
financial secretary; Mr, Herbert Fleishhacker, treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD, 

Mrs. Francis Carolan, Mr. August L. Fourtner, Mrs, J. Downey 
Harvey, Mr. Emile Kahn, Mr, Jesse W. Lilienthal, Dr. Grant Sel- 
fridge, Mr. Noel Sullivan, Mme. Emilia Tojetti. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


U. G. Saunders, manager. 
New York Orchestra Appears Again 


The New York Symphony Orchestra appeared again in 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium, otherwise known as 
the Exposition Auditorium. The concert was under the 
management of Will L. Greenbaum. The forces of instru- 
mentalists directed by the baton of Mr. Damrosch were 
reinforced by the addition of 45 string and wood wind 
players, making a total array of 125. Josef Hofmann, as 
at previous performances of the organization during the 
San Francisco season, was the soloist. With his accus- 
tomed generosity, Mr. Hofmann played a variety of com- 
positions in addition to the Rubinstein concerto, op 70, i1 
D minor, for piano and orchestra. The compositions played 
by the orchestra included Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” 


symphony, the prelude to “Lohengrin” and the “Ride of 


the Valkyr’es.” 
San Francisco Notes 


The second concert of the San Francisco People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given this afternoon under the direc- 
tion of Giulio Minetti, with Amy Ahrens as solo violinist, 
and Harold Pracht, baritone singer. The soloists and the 
orchestra were warmly greeted. Mr. Pracht has had pre- 
vious successes at the Panama-Pacific Exposition and else- 
where. He is also prominent in church events as a leading 
singer 

A new composition by William Shakespeare, a com- 
mun‘on service for use in the Anglican church, which was 
composed at the instance of his friend and pupil, Henry B. 
Pasmore, was performed at St. Stephen's Church, this city, 
on Easter Sunday. 

Violin pupils of Hother Wismer gave a recital at Sorosis 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The performers were: 
Katherine and Harriet Hundley, Walter Mires, Georgia 
Dougherty, August Wiebalk and Robert McQuesten. 

Enid Watkins devoted an hour to English songs at the 
Hotel St. Francis last Wednesday evening. Frederick 
Maurer, Jr., was at the piano. 

A fortnight of popular opera w:ll be opened at the Cort 
Theatre by the Peluso Grand Opera Company this evening 
—too late for, this letter. The company, which has been 
assembled in San Francisco, includes the following: 


Tenors—Giuseppe Vogliotti, Gerolamo Ingar, Mario Ro- 
dolfi, Ralph Errolle, Lou's Iggop;. Basso—Olinto Lom- 
bardi. Sopranos—Ro ina Zotti, Johanna Kristoffy, Lina 
Reggiani, Sofia Charlebois, Virginia Pierce, Agnes Sievers, 
Tina Schinetti, Anna Young. Baritones—Bartolomeo Da- 
done, David Silva. Contraltos—Claude Albright, Luisa 
Cecchetti. Musical director—Josiah Zuro. Assistant mu- 
sical director—Luigi Cecchetti. Davin H. WALKER. 





BELLINGHAM IS PROUD OF ITS ARTISTS 





Bellingham, Wash., April 29, 1916. 

Among the music lovers of northwestern Washington, 
the Davenport-Engberg Symphony Orchestra, Mme. Dave.- 
port-Engberg, conductor, has made many friends. Recent 
appearances were at the American Theatre, Wednesday 
evening, March 1, and at the same place March 31. At the 
first concert these were the numbers: Overture, “Sicilian 
Vespers” (Verdi) ; grand “Carmen” fantaisie, violin (Hu- 
bay), Mme. Davenport-Engberg; “Dance of the Hours,” 
from “Gioconda” (Ponchielli) ; “D’Ascanio,” flute (Sa‘nt- 
Saéns), Dan W. Green; orchestra suite, “Scenes Pittor- 
esques” (Massenet); solo and variations on one string 
(Paganini), “The Zephyr” (Hubay), “Ave Maria” (Schu- 
bert-Wlhelmj), Mme. Davenport-Engberg; “American 
Fantaisie” (Herbert). Mme. Davenport-Engberg delighted 
the audience at her first appearance, and she was brought 
back for two extra numbers. In the Paganini number she 
also earned great applause. The flute solos of Dan Green, 
of Vancouver, B. C., found great favor with the audience. 
Mrs, Irving Cross at the piano accompanied, as she always 
does, with true artistic insight. 

At the March 31 concert, Jeanne Jomelli was the soloist. 
This dramatic soprano established herself with her audience 
from the very first and won more and more favor with 
each succeeding appearance. Her musicianly intelligence 
and experience made her interpretations author-tative and 
delightful. 

The work of the orchestra, too, was enjoyed, the unani- 
mous opinion being that its symphony surpassed that of 
former concerts. 

These were the numbers in toto: Symphony, “Unfin- 
ished” (Schubert); the Elizabeth entrance aria from 
“Tannhauser” (Wagner), “Valse” from “Romeo and 
Juliet” (Gounod), Mme. Jomelli; introduction to the third 
act of “Lohengrin” (Wagner), “Kamenoi Ostrow” (Ru- 
binstein), “Lete’ (Chaminade), “Im Herbst” (Franz), 
“Niemand hat gesehen” (Loewe), Mme. Jomelli; “Valse 
de fleurs” from “Nut Cracker Suite” (Tschaikowsky), 
“Angeles” (Massenet), “Spirit Flower” (wr:tten for Mme. 
Jomelli, Campbell-Tipton), “Phyllis (written for Mme. 
Jomelli, Hallet Gilberté), “The Cuckoo” (Lisa Lehman), 
Mme. Jomelli; overture, “Egmont” (Beethoven). 

On the evening of April 5, before an audience that filled 
the Normal School auditorium completely, Mme. Daven- 
port-Engberg and Mrs. Irving Cross provided a violin and 
piano recital program which was a fitting climax to the 
splendid lecture course given during the season. To those 
who heard these two splendid artists for the first time the 
program was a revelat’on, and those who knew them were 
unanimous in the verdict that never had the two played 
more expressively. In fact, the general statement of 
opinion seemed to be that no more complete artistic success 
had ever been achieved in this city and that Bellingham is 
to be warmly congratulated on the possession of two such 
artists as Mme. Davenport-Engberg and Mrs. Cross. One 
of the biggest audiences of the season greeted the artists, 
a number of people coming from British Columbia. 

Mme. Davenport-Engberg’s opening number was the 
Mendelssohn concerto in E minor. All of the four move- 
ments were played in a manner that showed not only superb 
technic, but thorough understanding and deep appreciation 
of the composer’s meaning. 

The other violin numbers were the Paganini solo and 
variations for the G string and four of her own composi- 
tion: “Indian Legend,” arranged from Doorae; “Cradle 
Song,” for violin alone; “The Butterfly” and folksong and 
dance. All of these were played superbly and greatly en- 
joyed, the audience insisting that the last number be re- 
peated. 

The numbers played by Mrs. Cross were Chopin’s “Rain- 
drop Prelude,” op. 28, No. 15. This was rendered with 
exquisite delicacy and tenderness. Chopin’s polonai-e, op. 
53, a brilliant martial composition; Liszt’s arrangement of 
the “Spinning Song” from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Caprice” from Gluck’s “Alceste” and the 
exceedingly difficult but wonderfully brilliant Hungarian 
rhapsodie, No. 12, by Liszt, and also one of the pianist’s 
own compositions, “A Lullaby,” wonderfully sweet and 
tender. 





“To pretend, as do the scribes, that any of the Futurists 
in any branch of art are men who have gone through all 
that is possible to be known, and have come out on the 
other side, simply proves that neither these men nor their 
admirers have any conception of what art means.”—Fred- 
erick Corder. f 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA AND MUSI- 
CIANS’ CLUB MEMBERS ENTERTAIN 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLOIST 


Covers Laid for Two Hundred and Fifty Persons— 
Editor of Oregonian Delivers Address of Wel- 
come to Visiting Musicians—Walter Damrosch 
Compliments Local Orchestra 








Portland, Ore., April 25, 1916. 

More than 4,500 persons greeted the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and about 600 were turned away at the 
two local concerts. The organization, directed by Walter 
Damrosch, opened here on Sunday afternoon, April 9, when 
the program included Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony, 
No. 5; Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration” ; Wagner’s bacchanale from “Tannhauser” 
and excerpts from “Iphigenia in Aulis,” by Walter Dam- 
rosch, 

The first concert’s numbers were: Brahms’ C minor 
symphony, No, 1; Schumann’s concerto in A minor, with 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, in the solo part, and Grainger’s 
“British Folksongs and Dances.” The orchestra and Mr. 
Hofmann won a real ovation. 

Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Hofmann and the members of the 
New York orchestra were honor guests at a luncheon given 
by the members of the Portland Symphony Orchestra and 
the Musicians’ Club, when covers were laid for 250. Wil- 
liam D, Wheelwright, honorary president of the local or- 
chestra, presided. Edgar E. Piper, editor of the Ore- 
gonian, delivered the address of welcome. Mr. Piper said: 
“There is a strong kinship between literature and music. 
The concert yesterday was a great achievement, and I con- 
gratulate Mr Damrosch. The Portland orchestra has 
mastered many difficulties. It meets the artistic demands 
of the city.” Mr. Damrosch replied: “This welcome 
touches my heart. Your orchestra is doing pioneer work 
of supreme value to this community.”. 

Among the local musicians who sat at Mr. Damrosch’s 
table were Moses Christensen, Harold Bayley and Walde- 
mar Lind, conductors of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, who sat next to Josef Hofmann; William R. 
Boone, dean of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, and Carl Denton, who has conducted the local 
orchestra. Lois Steers, of the firm of Steers & Coman, 
who presented the New York organization, sat next to Mr. 
Damrosch. Pretty girls distributed roses to all the musi- 
cians. The Musica Courier correspondent was a guest 
at this interesting event. It was held in the Crystal Room 
of the Hotel Benson. 

Rose Coursen-Reed’s Concert 

Decidedly gratifying was Rose Coursen-Reed’s compli- 
mentary concert, which took place in the Heilig Theatre 
and which was heard by 1,800 music lovers. These selec- 
tions were sung: Aria, “Dich theure Halle” (Wagner), 
Gertrude Hoeber; “A Birthday” (Woodman), Helen 
Goss-Williams; “Voce di Donna” (Ponchielli), Dorothy 
Daphne Lewis; “Mattinata” (Leoncavallo), Hazel Koontz- 
Day; prologue from “Pagliacci,” E. D. Gilhousen; aria, 
“The Jewel Song” (Gounod), Helen White-Evans; aria, 
“O Don Fatale” (Verdi), Alice Juston; Micaela’s aria, 
“Qui dei Contrabbandier” (Bizet), Zeta Hollister-Politz. 
Every number was encored. The Treble Clef Club, di- 
rected by Mrs. Reed, sang compositions by Spross, Brans- 
combe, Pierné and Hadley. The work of all the partici- 
pants did honor to Mrs. Reed, their teacher. Edgar E. 
Coursen and Evelyn Ewart were at the piano. 

A New Quarter Formed 

The Progressive Business Men’s Quartet, a new organiza- 
tion, is made up of Harold Hurlburt, first tenor and direc- 
tor; Shirley D. Parker, second tenor; Dr. George Wardner, 
first bass, and Henry Scougall, second bass. Mr. Hurlburt 
is one of Portland’s leading tenors. 

Notes 

Monestel’s cantata, “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
was sung at a special service at the Church of the Madeline, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, organist of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
directed the performance. 

Pauline Miller-Chapman, mezzo-soprano; Frank Thomas 
Chapman, violinist, and May van Dyké, pianist, all of Port- 
land, are filling several important engagements in Eastern 
Oregon. 

Dorothea Nash, a gifted pianist and lecturer, has closed 
her series of talks on modern opera. 
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Information Bureau 





A new department to be known as 
the Information Bureau of this paper, 
has been started, in which its readers 
will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying 
them with data and facts useful to 
them in a professional way. Some of 
the points covered will be: 


I. To give such information as will 
facilitate the securing of engagements 
by artists and their managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and 
local managers in putting them in 
touch with the sources through which 
they may secure musical attractions at 
the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs 
and local managers regarding the ac- 
tivities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts every- 
where and on the performers who 
take part. 


V. To supply the names and ad- 
dresses of teachers in various cities 
throughout the country to those con- 
templating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the 
public and the musical profession. 


Through its international connec- 
tions and its system of complete news 
service, the Musica Courier is the 
one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, 
and is better qualified than any other 
source in the world, to gather and dis- 
pense information of the kind out- 
lined hereintofore. 


The Musicat Courter will not, 
however, consent to act as_ inter- 
mediary between artists, managers 
and organizations. It merely will 
furnish facts. 


All questions received will be treat- 
ed confidentially and not published in 


these columns. Replies will be by 


letter. 


Musica Courier readers will dis- 
cover the new Information Bureau to 
be in a position to give them extraor- 
dinary service. 


Seattle and Western musical culture. Eleanore Rogers 
has a fine engagement with a prominent Broadway house. 
Marion Ohnick is making a hit singing “Butterfly” in cos- 
tume, and Miss Christensen is making her debut with 
Mizzi Hajos in “Pom Pom.” 





Edward Clarke in Western Canada 

Edward Clarke and his concert party consisting of Rachel 
Steinman +Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist 
and accompanist, have returned to Chicago from a trip to 
the Canadian coast. They gave one concert each in Bran- 
don, Saskatoon and Vancouver ; two in Regina and Calgary 
and three in Edmonton. It was the first appearance for 
these artists in the Canadian West and their reception 
everywhere was hearty and enthusiastic. The following 
are a few notices of the work of Mr. Clark: 


Mr. Clarke possesses a splendidly large and powerful baritone 
voice. He was heard at his best in Tennyson's “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” which formed a fine climax to the hour’s music.— 
Morning Leader, Regina, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. Clarke’s voice is a real baritone, and his easy manner and 
finished style, together with his glorious voice, carried him into the 
hearts of the people.—Daily Phoenix, Saskatoon, April to. 

All the artists proved well up to the advanced notices of their 


work, Edward Clarke has a powerful true baritone voice, and ren- 
dered his numbers with telling effect.—Journal, Edmenton, April 13. 


Edward Clarke possessor of a resonant powerful voice, gave 
great pleasure with his numbers. His selections were rendered in 
such a manner as to make them highly acceptable to the audience. 


News-Telegram, Calgary, April 19. 

The program was well chosen and well rendered. It opened with 
the “Prologue to Pagliacci,” which was excellently rendered by 
Edward Clarke. He proved himself capable of rising to the dramatic 
heights which the number contains. He has a well rounded baritone 
voice and knows just how to use it. Particularly fine were the two 
Russian songs by Moussorgsky, one of the modern and most realistic 
of Russian writers.—Province Vancouver, April 2s. 





“One of the Greatest Violin Recitals 
Ever Given in Binghamton.” 
The above was one of the opening sentences in the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press review of the recitai given 
there May 5 by Albert Spalding. The notice also said this, 
among other things: 


A third factor in the virtuoso’s successful performance was the 
splendid support and sympathy he received from his accompanist, 
Andre Benoist. This was to be noticed in al! of the pianist’s work, 


and no little part of the exceptional appreciation last night’s audi- 
ence accorded to the performers was offered to Mr. Benoist. 

Spalding’s opening number, the Tartini sonata, “The Devil's 
Trill,” was seductive enough to lure almost any music loving soul 
from the gates of Paradise. 

Of the last group of five compositions, he received the most ap 
plause for his own plantation melody and dance, a part of which 
he was obliged to repeat before the audience was satisfied, He was 
generous with his encores. 

Mme. Loretta del Valle, the singer, possesses a charming stage 
presence and an excellent voice. The singer was called back 
four times to acknowledge the repeated applause after this group. 





Edith Rubel Trio Season Not on the Wane 





Notwithstanding the rapid approach of the end of 
the musical season, the Edith Rubel Trio continnes 
distinctly in demand, Its next appearance will be at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, where it will 
furnish the musical program to accompany scenes from 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth,” played by Mary Lawton and 
Walter Hampton. On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
May 17, them was appoint recital entitled “Children’s 
Hour,” given by the trio and Kitty Cheatham, at the 
Cosmopolitan Club. 

A tour for this trio is being booked for next season 
and a number of dates are already closed. This or- 
ganization of three young ladies, which has dared to 
show so much originality in its programs, has made a 
truly extraordinary success for the first season of a 
newly formed chamber organization. 





Marie Ellerbrook at Warford School 


Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, is constantiy in demand 
for musicales and recitals. Friday evening, April 28, 
she was the assisting artist at a piano recital given at 
the Warford School of Music, Morristown, N. J., where 
her beautiful voice and refined style of singing earned 
her tremendous applause. 

Two Warford songs, “The Frog and the Bee” and 
“The Voice,” were among the evening’s offerings, the 
latter having to be repeated. 





OHN R. OATMAN. +e 
J All communications should A Coming Event 
be addressed: Information 
Musical Courier, It is announced that Herr and Frau Arthur Arndt 


are expecting a very interesting event to take place in 
the Arndt family in August. For those who aren't 
familiar with the name Arndt it may be said that the 
expectant mother—not aunt—is better known as Mme. 
Ober, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


us: , 
437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Seattle Singers in New York 





{From Seattle Music and Musicians.] 
In addition to the success attending Theo Karle in New 
York City, there are several others who are giving a splen- 
did account of themselves and incidentally are a credit to 
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Have you any old musical instruments in your pos- 
session? Do you want to make some poor soldier in the 
trenches happy? If so, search your attic; look into 


your storecroom or even your nursery, and see what you 
A whistle, a battered banjo or violin, it does 
so long as music can be enticed from it. 


can find 
not matter what 

An appeal for new and old instruments is being made 
by Clara Novello Davies, of 519 West End avenue, New 
York. Mme. Davies is the well known voice teacher 
of London, and she has been made the chairman of the 
Sybil Vane, the “pocket- 
prima donna,” as vice-chairman. 

Ihe instruments collected are to be shipped -imme- 
diately to the soldiers at the front. The splendid plan 
has received the endorsement of well as 
members of society; it has also been given the support 
of some of the leading newspapers of the world, for it 


instrument committee, with 


financiers as 


mars 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
Chairman of Instrument Committee, 
is of decidedly national importance and deserves support. 
This winter has been one of constant benefits for the 
various nations at war, Funds have been raised to sup- 
port hospitals, to care for widows and orphans of the 
soldiers, etc. In a word, the physical well-being of the 
soldiers has been looked into, but how about the mental? 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES MAKES APPEAL 
FOR MUSICALINSTRUMENTS FOR SOLDIERS 


London Teacher Declares “Music” 
the Trenches 











Is a Pathetic Need of the Men in 






. 
Mme. Davies considers that it is not to be thought for 
one second that these benefits were not necessary, for 
the comfort they have brought about cannot be expressed. 
“Let us consider, though, the mentality of 
Picture the long stretches of trench 
duty, amid whirring bullets and bursting shells, and the 
sight of mangled comrades. This is a part of every man’s 


She says: 
the average soldier, 


daily routine. It is bound to bring mental collapse unless 
there is some remedy. 

“It is generally known that thousands of soldiers go 
insane for the lack of variety or recreation.” 

“Boots,” written by Kipling, is perhaps the most de- 
scriptive war poem of its kind. It expresses the mental 
torture of a soldier who has marched for hours and days, 
and who sees nothing but the “moving boots” of his 
companions around him. This constant vision causes him 
to become insane. 


INSTRUMENTS COLLECTED BY CLARA 


Scientists and physicians state that music will bring 
back the memory more quickly than anything else. There- 
fore, it is needed in the trenches above everything else. 
The men themselves have asked for instruments to play 
upon. A general of one of the armies seconds the motion 
or appeal for music, with the assertion that music in- 


creases the efficiency of the men. In their spare time 
the soldiers—the music-hungry ones—have been known | 
to rig up tin pans with strings and pick tunes upon them. 
If they are fortunate enough to possess a comb the child- 
ish trick of putting a paper over the comb and playing 
upon it has been employed also, 

Imagine then the picture when a batch of real instru- 
ments arrives. The joy must be unbounded and the grati- 


SYBIL VANE, 
Vice-Chairman of Instrument Cummittee. 
Photo by White Studio. 





















NOVELLO DAVIES AFTER ONE DAY’S WORK. THE INSTRU- 
MENTS WILL BE TRANSPORTED TO THE “FRONT.” 


tude endless. There are many music-hungry lads in the 
war zone, who are waiting anxiously for old discard- 
ed instruments. Do not disappoint them! Everyone 
can help to create joy for them. Some of us cannot spare 
money for their relief, but this opportunity requires no 
money. 











SEASON 1916-17 


MME. TERESA 


CARRENO 


Address: J. W. Cochran, Norwalk, Conn. 
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AT LEIPSIC RECENTLY 


The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik said: 

“The sensation of the seventh Gewandhaus Con- 
cert was Teresa Carrefio with Beehoven’s E-flat 
Concerto and a number of pieces by Chopin. Her 
performances were absolutely perfect.” 

The conductor of the concert was Arthur Nikisch. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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When the writer interviewed Mme. Novello Davies the 
latter said: “I am working day and night on this plan, 
which means so much happiness to these poor boys in the 
trenches. I have written to my pupils abroad and they 
are helping me on the other side. Some are even giving 
concerts to raise funds to purchase new instruments. 
Things are going splendidly here; everyone is responding 
so generously. Look,” she pointed to the music room, 
the center of which was filled with instruments which 
had come as the result of one day’s work. “People are so 
willing to aid us,” she went on, “and we are indeed grate- 
ful for each little mite. Perhaps some of your readers 
will see my appeal and respond to it. I hope so. Music 
relieves tension and increases the efficiency, and this 
pathetic and unfilled need must and will have an imme- 
diate remedy.” 





Mrs. Macfarlane Entertains Rochester Children 





“If children form the most critical of audiences,” said 
the Rochester Herald of May 4, “Mrs. Macfarlane passed 
the supreme test with her laurels unimpaired. As she sang 
quaint gems of jungle lore and told odd Kiplingesque 
stories of camels and monkeys, and elephants, . . . and 
even the school teachers and a few other older persons 
in the audience were glad to be included in the brood and 
to be permitted participation in the children’s hour. 

“Mrs. MacFarlane has the invariable knack of bring- 
ing home each song and story to her hearers,” continues 
that same paper in a somewhat extended account of the 
same event, and “the variety of the subjects covered by 
Mrs. Macfarlane was one of the charms of the program, 
for it kept the children in constant wonderment.” 

In the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of the same 
date appeared this appreciation of the singer’s gifts: “Mrs. 
Macfarlane, who was brought here by the Rochester Kin- 
dergarten Association, is an excellent singer. Her voice 
is rich, musical and well trained and every word was 
spoken so distinctly that the little peopl* loved the songs, 
for to them they were stories told in music. Her songs 
and tales both were frequently made more vivid because 
she held toy animals or dolls. A table by her side was 
covered with them. Some of Kipling’s animal romances 
seemed most to take the children’s fancy.” 

The Union and Advertiser of the same city adds: “The 
art of the story teller, so much cultivated of late, was 
fascinatingly exploited yesterday afternoon at East Side 
High School, when Harriet Story Macfarlane, of Detro't, 
presented a program before a crowded house of chil- 
dren. 

“Mrs. Macfarlane’s vocal equipment is highly satisfac- 
tory. Her mezzo soprano is rich and full and she has a 
rare interpretative ability, lifting her to an exalted 
artistic plane. She gave the Florence Newell Barbour 
numbers with exquisite taste.” 

Fifteen hundred were present and this, too, on a rainy 
day. One small boy emphasized his pleasure in saying he 
liked Mrs. Macfarlane as much as Barnum’s Circus, and 
what higher praise could a small boy give? 





Plans for Second Annual Music 
Festival at Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Artists engaged for the second annual music festival of 
the Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 
20-22, 1916, are Florence Hinkle, soprano; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto; Morgan Kingston, tener, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor) is also to participate, likewise a 
normal chorus of 200 voices and a special children’s chorus 
of 175 voices. 

At the opening concert on Saturday evening, May 20, 
Florence Hinkle is to be the soloist; the children’s chorus 
and a local orchestra of twenty-four pieces, Beulah Hoot- 
man, conductor, will furnish the other numbers. 

Monday afternoon, May 22, occurs the concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. 
The soloist is to be announced later. 

Monday evening, May 22, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is to 
be the work given by the normal chorus, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Florence Hinkle, Margaret Keyes, 
Morgan Kingston, Reinald Werrenrath and Harper C. 
Maybee, conductor. 





Lucile Lawrence Presented 
With Puccini Likeness 





Those who have created leading roles in the Puccini 
operas ore being remembered this month by the com- 
poser of those famous scores with large autographed pho- 
tographs in sepia, for which he has jut sat in Milan. 
Lucile Lawrence, who appears at the monster open-air 
performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” at the Polo Grounds 
on Sunday afternoon, June 4, is the first recipient in 
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New York, so far as known, of this latest likeness of 
Giacomo Puccini. She it was who created the titular role 
in his most recent opera, “Girl of the Golden West,” at 
Cremona, the most catholic of Italian music centres. 
Milan heard it two years later, She sang the part alto- 
gether seventy times in Italy and was to create it at a 
Vienna premiere two years ago, when the, war upset 
the artistic equilibrium of Europe, and the performance 
was cancelled. 





Gilderoy Scott and Olive Kline 
Score in “Elijah” at Schenectady 





On April 27 the Union Presbyterian Church at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was filled to capacity, when the “Elijah” was 
given by a large choir and well known soloists, under the 
direction of Bernard R. Mausert. 

The production was a brilliant success, at least so says 
the Schenectady Gazette. The principal soloists were 
Olive Kline, soprano; Gilderoy Scott, contralto; Walter 
Vaughn, tenor, and Frederick Wheeler, bass. 

The same paper continued: “Those hearing the concert 
will think with peculiar pleasure of the wonderful deep 
contralto voice of Gilderoy Scott with that something in it 
fascinatingly like the sound of the cello bow on the strings 
when you hear the instrument quite near. And it was as 
sweetly moving as the cello tones, too. ‘The singing of the 
well known ‘O Rest in the Lord’ was so wonderfully ef- 
fective that it stand out as her principal solo. The rich 
smoothness of tone and the emotional quality which were 
present without disturbing the other worldly manner of 





“ELIJAH,” SOLOISTS AND CONDUCTOR, AT 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Right to left—B. R. Mausert (conductor), Fred Wheeler, 
Olive Kline, Gilderoy Scott, Walter Vaughn. 


the rendition made it one 6f the most impressive things 
in the entire program.” 

Of Olive Kline it states further: “Miss Kline’s lovely 
voice was first heard in the part of the widow, which she 
sang with great beauty of tone and dramatic effectiveness. 
The introduction to the second part of the oratorio, ‘Hear 
Ye, Israel!’ she sang with thrilling beauty, which made it 
the climax of the piece, If it had been the sort of pro- 
gram which allows applause there would have been loud 
evidence that the audience delighted in this young singer, 
who seemed at her best last night.” 

Praise was also bestowed upon the other members of the 
production. 

In the accompanying photograph the soloists are, per- 
haps, giving vent to ther enthusiasm and success as co- 
workers. 





The Costello Theatre Orchestra 
Pleases New Yorkers 





The Costello Theatre Orchestra, under the direction 
of H. Sylvester Krouse, is pleasing its musical loving 
patrons, the program being choicely selected from com- 
possers such as Debussy, Massenet, Richard Strauss, 
Grieg, etc. Mr. Krouse is very busy just now preparing 
a fine set of musical programs for the anniversary week, 
beginning May 15. 

Lee Ochs, the manager, is exerting himself to a great 
extent to make all of his theatres render educational. as 
well as fine light opera selections by good composers. 

Mr. Krouse has composed many songs, of merit, 
among them “Arab Love Song,” sung by Emilio de 
Gorgoza and dedicated to him, and is also author of 
“Here’s to the Rose.” He is setting a good example 
for all the moving picture theatres by utilizing the best 
music of the great composers. He has two new songs 
which will be on sale after May 15; they are, “How Can I 
Live Without You” and “Might My Love and I.” 





A seldom heard opera “Don Chisciotte” (Don Quixote), 
by Dall’ Orso was presented as a part of the repertoire at 
the Teatro Carlo Felice in Genoa this season. 
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S ACRAMENTO GIRL CHOSEN organist, sang, among _ other things, the |, Hallelujah 
PAUL VAN KATWIJK FOR LEADING ROLE IN val’ Methotie. Gace chet Gas lesedia & toca 


TOUR 1916-17 
Management. Harry Culbertson 
“He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


DUTCH PIANIST 
Drake University, Des Moines, la. 
Sibelius says of him: 
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SHAKESPEARE PAGEANT 


Del Monte, Cal. to Be Scene of Brilliant Affair 
During Convention of State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—Standardization Soon to Be Considered 
at Sacramento 





1517 11th Street, } 
Sacramento, Cal., April 28, 1916, 


Lena Frazee, contralto, has been chosen for the leading 
role in the Shakespearean pageant to be given in Del 
Monte this week during the convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Walter Longbotham, State 
chairman of music, has charge of the musical part of this 
conveution and has bestowed the honor of her first choice 
upon a singer from her home city, Sacramento. Miss 
Frazee is the possessor of a splendid voice, which she uses 
in the most highly artistic manner, and the writer is in- 
deed glad to see her given this opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing her real worth before such a distinguished assemblage. 


Standardization Again 


The subject of standardization of music teaching in 
California is again being given active consideration by 
certain of the profession here and elsewhere in the State. 
Lena Frazee, contralto and teacher, has been elected county 
vice-president of the State body and is planning a reception 
for the middle of May, at which Alexander Stewart, presi- 
dent of the California State Music Teachers’ Association, 
will be introduced to Sacramento musicians. 

Active interest in the subject of standardization here is 
only participated in by a few. Careful analyses of condi- 
tions, however, show that the masses are fast becoming 
enlightened as to better methods of music teaching, largely 
through the splendid efforts of those teachers who are 
really competent and whose works clearly show the defects 
in the products of the inferior. The writer is a-firm be- 
liever in this principle, that should all competent teachers 
strive to attain to their highest ideals, the inferior will of 
necessity be eliminated. 


Notes of Interest 


Mrs. Charles Sumner Mering presented her vocal pupil, 
Mavis Scott, in recital at Unitarian Hall on April 26. This 
young girl has a contralto voice of deep, rich quality, which 
has been well schooled. She was ably assisted by two 
other pupils of Mrs. Mering, Mrs. Clyde Brand, soprano, 
and Edgar Griffey, baritone. J. Paul Miller, violinist, was 
a valuable addition to the program. The accompanist for 
the occasion was Constance Mering, one of the rising 
generation of pianists, whose work is worthy of praise. 

Fern McKim, violin pupil of A. Wilmer Oakes, appeared 
before the Tuesday Club this week, playing “Le Cygne,” 
of Saint-Saéns, assisted by Will Veach at the piano. Miss 
McKim has only recently returned from New York, where 
during a visit to friends she took advantage of a few 
lessons of Theodore Spiering, who pronounced her a very 
gifted young woman. 

The following from the Sacramento Bee: “Music lovers 
are promised a treat for the next two weeks at Joyland 
Park, where Phillip Pelz, former Russian Court conductor, 
opens today with a symphony band in concerts every after- 
noon and evening. 

“Pelz claims honor as a concert virtuoso, and with him 
are some musicians of note. His concertmaster, J. von 
Seville, is a gypsy violinist from Budapest, and is said to 
be an artist of the highest type. T. Tillman, another of 
Pelz’s aggregation, was first horn soloist in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. J. Adelman, former cornetist of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, will occupy the first chair, and Arturo 
Buckman will be the cello soloist. A pleasing addition to 
the concerts will be the vocal numbers by Mile. B. Betrini, 
dramatic soprano.” 

In order that.rehearsals of the McNeill Club may start 
on time, Director Edgbert Brown has hit upon the novel 
scheme of having certain of the club members participate 
in a half hour musicale for the benefit of the club prior 
to each rehearsal. The McNeill Club is the only permanent 
musical organization in Sacramento. It is composed of 
sixty business and professional men, who attend the weekly 
rehearsals very religiously. A series of four or five concerts 
are scheduled for each season. The club began its career 
about twenty-four years ago. Robert Lloyd, under whose 
direction it was for the past seven years, is responsible 
for the high standard of the society now. About a year 
ago Mr. Lloyd left Sacramento to take up his residence 
in New York, and since that time one of the members of 
the club, Edgbert Brown, has been faithfully drilling the 
men. 

The Easter time was fitly celebrated here in all of the 
churches. The First Methodist choir gave a selected pro- 
gram of anthems and solos under the direction of Mrs. 
Clyde Brand, with Miss Linthicum at the organ. The 
First Christian Church choir of thirty voices, under the 
direction of A. Wilmer Oakes and Mrs. John Meredith, 





program. The Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament gave 
selections from celebrated masses with an augmented choir 
and orchestra. The choirs of the smaller churches all 
contributed their best for this great occasion. 
Manager L. E. Behymer made us a short visit last week. 
The Schubert Club is planning a concert for the near 
future. Edward Pease is conducting this organization. 
A. WILMER OAKES. 





ARMENIAN SONGS ENJOYED 
AT HARTFORD RECITAL 


Affair Given Under Direction of Local Branch of 
Armenian National Bureau—A Sonata Recital of 
Unusual Interest Attracts Good-Sized Audience 





Hartford, Conn., May 3, 1916. 

An interesting song recital was given in Unity Hall on 
April 28, a recital under the direction of the local branch 
of the Armenian National Bureau. The artists were A. 
Chah-Mouradian, tenor; Mme. A. Panosian, soprano, and 
Hartford’s best known violinist, Samuel Leventhal. The 
greater part of the program consisted of Armenian songs 
and these were a delight, especially to the 200 or more 
Hartford Armenians in the audience. Both the singers 
rendered their songs very beautifully, and the tenor dis- 
played a voice of great power and remarkable brilliancy 
The violin numbers were two familiar Kreisler composi- 
tions, which were very effectively rendered. 


Jane Tuttle’s Recital 


Jane Tuttle, dramatic soprano, assisted by Genevieve 
Fodrea, violin, and Ruth Klauber, p:ano, gave a recital at 
the Center Church House on May 1. The selections for 
soprano included the aria from “Herodiade,” “Il est doux, 
il est bon”; songs by Strauss, Liszt and Hildach. Miss 
Tuttle has a voice of really beautiful quality, which she 
uses intelligently. Her lower and middle tones possess a 
pleasing smoothness which was contrasted effectively with 
the dramatic brilliancy of her higher voice. It was alto- 
gether a delight to hear her. Miss Fodrea, the assisting 
violinist, among other numbers, played the nocturne in 
E flat (Chopin-Sarasate) and the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs” 
in a satisfying manner. The work of Miss Klauber at the 
piano in solo numbers and in accompaniments was very 
acceptable. 

A Sonata Recital 


One of the most important events of this season, music- 
ally, was the sonata recital on May 2, in Unity Hall, by 
Mrs. Burton Yaw, pianist, and Samuel Leventhal, violinist. 
The program was as follows: Sonata in D major (Corelli), 
C minor sonata, op. 30, No. 2 (Beethoven), and the Sjogren 
sonata, in E minor, op. 24, No. 2. 

These two artists gave a sonata recital last season which, 
to many, was a veritable revelation. There were many 
serious minded musicians and music lovers who attended 
both these recitals, and to these persons a decided improve- 
ment was plainly evident. Finely balanced ensemble and a 
devotion to true art was discernible, in which the applause 
of the audience was a negligible factor. Mrs. Yaw and 
Mr. Leventhal again and again challenged the admiration 
by the rhythmic precision of their playing, and their clear 
understanding of the compositions, emotionally and intel- 
lectually, made their interpretations real art works. The 
Beethoven sonata was rendered in a reverent, yet masterly 
way, and the Sjégren sonata was given with a brilliance 
which was fascinating in the extreme. H. D. Prentice. 





Anna Pavlowa Dances Her Farewell 





Sunday evening, May 7, Anna Pavlowa danced her 
farewell of the season before.an immense audience at the 
New York Hippodrome. She was assisted by Alexandre 
Volinine in Drigo’s “Pas de Deux” and in a new diver- 
tissement to Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” a special band 
arrangement for which has been made by John Philip 
Sousa. The “Pavlowa Gavotte,” in which she was ably 
assisted by Ivan Clustine, was added by special request. 
As is invariably the case when this artist appears, the 
audience was most enthusiastic in its applause. Indeed, 
so insistent did the audience become that she at length 
came before the curtain and in a charming speech ex- 
pressed her thanks and au revoir. 

Julia Hill, American soprano, and Haruko Onuki, Jap- 
anese prima donna, were heard in several numbers, each 
of these artists winning the enthusiastic approval of the 
huge audience. 

And through it all the incomparable John Philip Sousa 
and his equally incomparable band were ever in evidence. 
The usual number of Sousa favorites were on the program, 
in addition to the “William Tell” overture. 
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NEW SONG BY CADMAN HEARD 
AT MRS. CATHERWOOD’S MUSICALE 


“Calling To Thee” Sung for First Time at a Los 
Angeles Function—Composer Presides at Piano— 
A Fanning Recital—Hubbard and Gotthelf at 
Friday Club 





Los Angeles, Cal., May 2, 1916. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s musicale reception for April proved 
the most brilliant of the season. These affairs, given each 
month, were originated by Mrs. Catherwood for the 
purpose of bringing together the musicians of the city 
and especially to give an opportunity for the new- 
comers and visiting musicians to be heard and to meet 
the older residents. They have proven so popular that 
many of the laymen who are fond of music have become 
regular habitues. 

On this occasion between two and three hundred guests 
were assembled in the reception rooms of the Regent, 
and the evening proved to be one of those rare occasions 
when the spirit of harmony and sympathy between per- 
formers and audience inspire perfect conditions. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman was present and accompanied Emma 
Porter Makinson in a program of twelve songs of his 
own composition. Most of them numbers rarely heard, 
and one of them, his latest composition, “Calling to Thee,” 
being given its premiére performance. Mrs. Makinson 
and Mr. Cadman have been lifelong friends and no one 
gives his songs more sympathetic understanding than she. 
Her voice and art gave great satisfaction to both com- 
poser and audience. 

Among the numbers which they gave were the Japanese 
Cycle “Sayonara,” two of the South Sea Island songs, two 
of the songs he has written upon texts from “The 
Odyssey,” two songs from “Wigwam and Teepee,” 
“Call Me No More,” “Reincarnate,” closing the pro- 
gram with the above mentioned composition, “Calling to 
Thee.” This had to be repeated. It is a big song of great 
beauty and is bound to become immensely popular for con- 
cert use. Other encores were the popular “At Dawning” 
and “Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” 

Ernest Douglas, organist at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
gave two movements irom his own organ suite which were 
greatly enjoyed. He was obliged to play an encore. Mr. 
Douglas stands high in the Organist Guild and _ is 
commended not only for his playing but for his gift as 
a composer. 

The' most unique treat of the evening was that given 
by Mr, and Mrs. Sidney Sprague. Mr. Sprague is a highly 
cultured American gentleman and a thorough musician. 
He spent a number of years in the Orient and mar- 
ried a beautiful Persian girl of high class—an almost 
unprecedented occurrence, ‘because the Persian women 
are never seen by men of their own country unveiled and 
never see a foreigner at all. But Mrs. Sprague’s parents 
are advanced scholars and thinkers, her mother as well 
as her father, and through them she was emancipated 
from the customs of her own country. She is a fascinat- 
ing and beautiful young woman with a keen analytical mind 
and unbounded eagerness for knowledge. On this eve- 
ning Mr. Sprague played three compositions which he 
had adapted from the Persian music, which were ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Mrs. Sprague, at the request of 
the hostess, gave a little talk upon the comparison of 
the Oriental and Occidental life, in which her native wit 
and eloquence moved her audience to tears and laughter 
alternately. It seemed scarcely possible that two years 
ago she knew nothing at all of the English language, for 
she speaks with fluency and correctly. She sang two 
songs in Persian fashion, which, while different from 
our mode of singing, had a great charm, decidedly 
Oriental in its character. The originality and quaintness 
of her talk and her rendition of the poets constitute 
an irresistible charm. Mr.. and Mrs. Sprague are en- 
gaged for a number of appearances before the clubs in 
and near the city, and will prove a very great drawing 
card. 

Cecil Fanning in Recital 


Cecil Fanning, the popular young American baritone, 
gave a recital at Trinity Auditorium, Monday evening, 
April 24, with H, B, Turpin at the piano. Mr, Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin made many friends last summer when 
they were here at the Biennial and a fine audience greeted 
them on this occasion. They were given a splendid reception 
and much enthusiasm marked the program as it pro- 


ceeded. Mr. Fanning has a great deal of felicity and 
versatility. His program proved very interesting. If one 
should select any portion of it more than another it would 
be the old French and English songs, to judge by the 
audience. He does these inimitably and was obliged to 
repeat a portion of them. 

Following the concert Mr. Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. 
Turpin were besieged with the host of friends to offer 
congratulations. They left the next day for the north- 
ern part of the State and the East, giving a number of 
concerts en route. 


Hubbard and Gotthelf at Friday Morning Club 


Havrah Hubbard, the noted lecturer and critic, gave 
one of his “operalogues” at the Friday Morning Club, 
April 21. Mr. Hubbard is a prime favorite and spoke 
to a crowded house. His opera on this occasion was 
“Othello,” in acknowledgment of the Shakespearean an- 
niversary, being universally honored at this time, Mr, 
Hubbard’s illuminating talks are universally valued. He 
tock us into the heart of the psychology as well as the 
poetic beauty of “Othello,” and the musical setting was 
made beautifully clear by Mr. Gotthelf at the piano. 
Preceding the lecture Mr. Gotthelf played three piano 
solos which were vociferously applauded. On Monday 
of next week these two artists wiil appear before the 
Ebell Cub. Jane CaraEeRwoon. 





Eminent Baton Wielders Commend 
Adolf Tandler’s Baton Methods 


Those who have welled: all these years—nearly twenty 
years it is now--in the interest of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and whoknow howexcellent that orchestra 





TANDLER, 


Conductor, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 


ADOLF 


has become under the inspired baton of Adolf Tandler, 
need no commendation of their work; yet it can but be 
encouraging to know that men of standing in the East 
and in Europe, men whose musical careers have been 
crowned with eminent success and the correctness of 
whose judgment cannot be doubted, find the orchestra 
good; in fact, very good! 

At rehearsal recently Mr. Tandler was visited by Franz 
Kneisel and Walter Damrosch. The rehearsal was not 
smooth, according to Mr. Tandler (are rehearsals ever 
smooth?), and he would have had things different, would 
have shown off a little, perhaps, had he known that these 


two men were present. But they walked right in, and, for 


a while, at least, Tandler did not know that he had 
such eminent visitors. 
He need not have worried, however. These men, both 


of them, have been through the mill, and know full well 
that, if a conductor is to get results, he must drive his 
And they both of them expressed themselves after- 


men. 
ward, privately, surprised at the results that Tandler 
did get—surprised that the West should be able to 


produce an orchestra that could compare favorably with 
those of the East and of Europe. 

“Never,” said Kneisel, “since the days when Gericke 
had the Boston Symphony have I heard such a pianissimo, 
such inflexible insistence on a real pianissimo.” And 


S&S 
he advised Tandler to stick to it.. “Don’t give » 
said, “No matter how difficult it may seem, insist updn 

Both men spoke of the excellent phrasing, fine attack; 
and pure intonation of this far Western orchestra. To 
those who have worked so hard and so long to make this 
orchestra what it is today it will be a satisfaction to learn 
that, in the opinion of these two visitors, their efforts 
have not been in vain. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra is just complet- 
ing its nineteenth consecutive season. There have been 
but two conductors: Harley Hamilton and Adolf Tandler. 
There have been many hard struggles, as there have in 
the lives of all of our symphony orchestras, but these 
struggles have always ended in victory, And these strug- 
gles are not yet over, will never be over until the orchestra 
has its own building and an endowment fund. A few 
years back these things would have scemed impossible. 
Now they seem within reach. The building seems assured, 
verbal prom'ses having been made of nearly the entire 
sum necessary for its construction, The endowment fund 
is not so near, perhaps, but enthusiasm for the orchestra 
is growing daily, and this endowment fund has been talked 
of in such a way that there is good reason to hope for 
it in the near future. 

Meantime, the amb'tion of the supporters of the or- 
chestra is centered in having it become one of the coun- 
try’s really great musical organizations, and in this they 
are ably aided by Tandler. Tandler is a hard worker. 
That counts for much. He is also a brilliantly endowed 
musician, a composer of unusual talent, and a thorough 
master of the orchestra in all its detail. That success 
will crown his efforts to make this orchestra one of the 
best cannot be doubted. P. 





Alberto Jonas Will Again Teach 
Salt Lake City Class 


piano virtuoso and pedagogue, Alberto 
who since the outbreak of the war left Berlin 
New York City, where in an incredibly 
has gathered around himself a very large 
announces that he will again con- 
1916, and lasting 


The Spanish 
Jonas, 
and settled in 
short time he 
class of artist-pupils, 
duct a summer class, beginning June 5, 
ten wecks, in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Last year twenty of the most prominent piano teachers of 
Salt Lake City combined to offer Jonas a large guarantee 
to go and teach in Salt Lake City during the summer. 
His class was a great success, comprising thirty-seven 
pupils from practically every State in the Union and also 
from Canada. This year the offer has been renewed and 
Jonas has again accepted, 

This will be a splendid opportunity for those who are 
anxious to study with this great teacher and who are 
unable to do so during the regular season, 

The scenery of snow-capped mountains and of the 
eighty-mile-long lake is unsurpassed. The mountain air is 
invigorating and beautifying. The city itself may well be 


claimed as a model city of the United States, so clean, 
large and beautiful are its tree-lined streets. 
Mrs. P: ©. Perkins, Nelson Apartments, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, will answer any inquiry in regard to the sum- 
mer class of Alberto Jonas. 





Yvonne de Treville to Be Guest of Honor of 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association 





For the second time this season Yvonne de Treville 
will go to Philadelphia to be guest of honor at the musi- 
cians’ banquet. 

Early in the winter she of the 
the banquet of the Matinee Musical Club, and now she 
has accepted the invitation of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association to be their guest of honor on 
June 7. 

This association is the largest local organization of its 
kind in the world, and its membership, 
sional, represents most of the leading musicians of Phila 
delphia. 


was one speakers at 


which is profes- 





Schlesinger Heard in Nice 


At the Casino Municipal of Nice, which closed at the 
end of April, the orchestra and various soloists have 
during the season performed fifty-three times the com- 
positions of the American composer, Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger. His “Wedding March” with orchestra and 
organ had to be repeated several times by special request. 
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SACRAMENTO GIRL CHOSEN 
FOR LEADING ROLE IN 
SHAKESPEARE PAGEANT 


Del Monte, Cal., to Be Scene of Brilliant Affair 
During Convention of State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—Standardization Soon to Be Considered 
at Sacramento 


: 1517 trth Street, } 
Sacramento, Cal., April "28, 1916, 


Lena Frazee, contralto, has been chosen for the leading 
role in the Shakespearean pageant to be given in Del 
Monte this week during the convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs. Mrs. Walter Longbotham, State 
chairman of music, has charge of the musical part of this 
convention and has bestowed the honor of her first choice 
upon a singer from her home city, Sacramento. Miss 
Frazee is the possessor of a splendid voice, which she uses 
in the most highly artistic manner, and the writer is in- 
deed glad to see her given this opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing her real worth before such a distinguished assemblage. 


Standardization Again 


The subject of standardization of music teaching in 
California is again being given active consideration by 
certain of the profession here and elsewhere in the State. 
Lena Frazee, contralto and teacher, has been elected county 
vice-president of the State body and is planning a reception 
for the middle of May, at which Alexander Stewart, presi- 
dent of the California State Music Teachers’ Association, 
will be introduced to Sacramento musicians. 

Active interest in the subject of standardization here is 
only participated in by a few. Careful analyses of condi- 
tions, however, show that the masses are fast becoming 
enlightened as to better methods of music teaching, largely 
through the splendid efforts of those teachers who are 
really competent and whose works clearly show the defects 
in the products of the inferior. The writer is a-firm be- 
liever in this principle, that should all competent teachers 
strive to attain to their highest ideals, the inferior will of 
necessity be eliminated. 

Notes of Interest 


Mrs. Charles Sumner Mering presented her vocal pupil, 
Mavis Scott, in recital at Unitarian Hall on April 26, This 
young girl has a contralto voice of deep, rich quality, which 
has been well schooled. She was ably assisted by two 
other pupils of Mrs. Mering, Mrs. Clyde Brand, soprano, 
and Edgar Griffey, baritone. J. Paul Miller, violinist, was 
a valuable addition to the program. The accompanist for 
the occasion was Constance Mering, one of the rising 
generation of pianists, whose work is worthy of praise. 

Fern McKim, violin pupil of A. Wilmer Oakes, appeared 
before the Tuesday Club this week, playing “Le Cygne,” 
of Saint-Saéns, assisted by Will Veach at the piano. Miss 
McKim has only recently returned from New York, where 
during a visit to friends she took advantage of a few 
lessons of Theodore Spiering, who pronounced her a very 
gifted young woman. 

The following from the Sacramento Bee: “Music lovers 
are promised a treat for the next two weeks at Joyland 
Park, where Phillip Pelz, former Russian Court conductor, 
opens today with a symphony band in concerts every after- 
noon and evening. 

“Pelz claims honor as a concert virtuoso, and with him 
are some musicians of note. His concertmaster, J. von 
Seville, is a gypsy violinist from Budapest, and is said to 
be an artist of the highest type. T. Tillman, another of 
Pelz’s aggregation, was first horn soloist in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. J. Adelman, former cornetist of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, will occupy the first chair, and Arturo 
Buckman will be the cello soloist. A pleasing addition to 
the concerts will be the vocal numbers by Mile. B. Betrini, 
dramatic soprano.” 

In order that. rehearsals of the McNeill Club may start 
on time, Director Edgbert Brown has hit upon the novel 
scheme of having certain of the club members participate 
in a half hour musicale for the benefit of the club prior 
to each rehearsal. The McNeill Club is the only permanent 
musical organization in Sacramento. It is composed of 
sixty business and professional men, who attend the weekly 
rehearsals very religiously, A series of four or five concerts 
are scheduled for each season. The club began its career 
about twenty-four years ago. Robert Lloyd, under whose 
direction it was for the past seven years, is responsible 
for the high standard of the society now. About a year 
ago Mr. Lloyd left Sacramento to take up his residence 
in New York, and since that time one of the members of 
the club, Edgbert Brown, has been faithfully drilling the 
men. 

The Easter time was fitly celebrated here in all of the 
churches. The First Methodist choir gave a selected pro- 
gram of anthems and solos under the direction of Mrs. 
Clyde Brand, with Miss Linthicum at the organ. The 
First Christian Church choir of thirty voices, under the 
direction of A. Wilmer Oakes and Mrs. John Meredith, 
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organist, sang, among other things, the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from Beethoven's “Mount of Olives,” The Cen- 
tral Methodist Church choir was heard in a beautiful 
program. The Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament gave 
selections from celebrated masses with an augmented choir 
and orchestra. The choirs of the smaller churches all 
contributed their best for this great occasion. 
Manager L, E. Behymer made us a short visit last week. 
The Schubert Club is planning a concert for the near 
future. Edward Pease is conducting this organization. 
A. Witmer OAKEs. 





ARMENIAN SONGS ENJOYED 
AT HARTFORD RECITAL 


Affair Given Under Direction of Local Branch of 
Armenian National Bureau—A Sonata Recital of 
Unusual Interest Attracts Good-Sized Audience 





Hartford, Conn., May 3, 1916. 

An interesting song recital was given in Unity Hall on 
April 28, a recital under the direction of the local branch 
of the Armenian National Bureau. The artists were A. 
Chah-Mouradian, tenor; Mme. A. Panosian, soprano, and 
Hartford’s best known violinist, Samuel Leventhal. The 
greater part of the program consisted of Armenian songs 
and these were a delight, especially to the 200 or more 
Hartford Armenians in the audience. Both the singers 
rendered their songs very beautifully, and the tenor dis- 
played a voice of great power and remarkable brilliancy 
The violin numbers were two familiar Kreisler composi- 
tions, which were very effectively rendered. 


Jane Tuttle’s Recital 


Jane Tuttle, dramatic soprano, assisted by Genevieve 
Fodrea, violin, and Ruth Klauber, p:ano, gave a recital at 
the Center Church House on May 1. The selections for 
soprano included the aria from “Herodiade,” “Il est doux, 
il est bon”; songs by Strauss, Liszt and Hiidach. Miss 
Tuttle has a voice of really beautiful quality, which she 
uses intelligently. Her lower and middle tones possess a 
pleasing smoothness which was contrasted effectively with 
the dramatic brilliancy of her higher voice. It was alto- 
gether a delight to hear her. Miss Fodrea, the assisting 
violinist, among other numbers, played the nocturne in 
E flat (Chopin-Sarasate) and the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs” 
in a satisfying manner, The work of Miss Klauber at the 
piano in solo numbers and in accompaniments was very 
acceptable. 

A Sonata Recital 


One of the most important events of this season, music- 
ally, was the sonata recital on May 2, in Unity Hall, by 
Mrs. Burton Yaw, pianist, and Samuel Leventhal, violinist. 
The program was as follows: Sonata in D major (Corelli), 
C minor sonata, op. 30, No. 2 (Beethoven), and the Sjogren 
sonata, in E minor, op. 24, No. 2. 

These two artists gave a sonata recital last season which, 
to many, was a veritable revelation. There were many 
serious minded musicians and music lovers who attended 
both these recitals, and to these persons a decided improve- 
ment was plainly evident. Finely balanced ensemble and a 
devotion to true art was discernible, in which the applause 
of the audience was a negligible factor. Mrs. Yaw and 
Mr. Leventhal again and again challenged the admiration 
by the rhythmic precision of their playing, and their clear 
understanding of the compositions, emotionally and intel- 
lectually, made their interpretations real art works. The 
Beethoven sonata was rendered in a reverent, yet masterly 
way, and the Sjégren sonata was given with a brilliance 
which was fascinating in the extreme. H. D. Prentice. 





Anna Pavlowa Dances Her Farewell 





Sunday evening, May 7, Anna Pavlowa danced her 
farewell of the season before.an immense audience at the 
New York Hippodrome. She was assisted by Alexandre 
Volinine in Drigo’s “Pas de Deux” and in a new diver- 
tissement to Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” a special band 
arrangement for which has been made by John Philip 
Sousa. The “Pavlowa Gavotte,” in which she was ably 
assisted by Ivan Clustine, was added by special request. 
As is invariably the case when this artist appears, the 
audience was most enthusiastic in its applause. Indeed, 
so insistent did the audience become that she at length 
came before the curtain and in a charming speech ex- 
pressed her thanks and au revoir. 

Julia Hill, American soprano, and Haruko Onuki, Jap- 
anese prima donna, were heard in several numbers, each 
of these artists winning the enthusiastic approval of the 
huge audience. 

And through it all the incomparable John Philip Sousa 
and his equally incomparable band were ever in evidence. 
The usual number of Sousa favorites were on the program, 
in addition to the “William Tell” overture. 
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NEW SONG BY CADMAN HEARD 
AT MRS. CATHERWOOD’S MUSICALE 


“Calling To Thee” Sung for First Time at a Los 
Angeles Function—Composer Presides at Piano— 
A Fanning Recital—Hubbard and Gotthelf at 
Friday Club 








Los Angeles, Cal., May 2, 1916. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s musicale reception for April proved 
the most brilliant of the season. These affairs, given each 
month, were originated by Mrs. Catherwood for the 
purpose of bringing together the musicians of the city 
and especially to give an opportunity for the new- 
comers and visiting musicians to be heard and to meet 
the older residents. They have proven so popular that 
many cf the laymen who are fond of music have become 
regular habitues. 

On this occasion between two and three hundred guests 
were assembled in the reception rooms of the Regent, 
and the evening proved to be one of those rare occasions 
when the spirit of harmony and sympathy between per- 
formers and audience inspire perfect conditions, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman was present and accompanied Emma 
Porter Makinson in a program of twelve songs of his 
own composition. Most of them numbers rarely heard, 
and one of them, his latest composition, “Calling to Thee,” 
being given its premiére performance. Mrs, Makinson 
and Mr. Cadman have been lifelong friends and no one 
gives his songs more sympathetic understanding than she. 
Her voice and art gave great satisfaction to both com- 
poser and audience, 

Among the numbers which they gave were the Japanese 
Cycle “Sayonara,” two of the South Sea Island songs, two 
of the songs he has written upon texts from “The 
Odyssey,” two songs from “Wigwam and Teepee,” 
“Call Me No More,” “Reincarnate,” closing the pro- 
gram with the above mentioned composition, “Calling to 
Thee.” This had to be repeated. It is a big song of great 
beauty and is bound to become immensely popular for con- 
cert use, Other encores were the popular “At Dawning” 
and “Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” 

Ernest Douglas, organist at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
gave two movements irom his own organ suite which were 
greatly enjoyed. He was obliged to play an encore. Mr. 
Douglas stands high in the Organist Guild and_ is 
commended not only for his playing but for his gift as 
a composer. 

The' most unique treat of the evening was that given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Sprague. Mr. Sprague is a highly 
cultured American gentleman and a thorough musician. 
He spent a number of years in the Orient and mar- 
ried a beautiful Persian girl of high class—an almost 
unprecedented occurrence, ‘because the Persian women 
are never seen by men of their own country unveiled and 
never see a foreigner at all. But Mrs. Sprague’s parents 
are advanced scholars and thinkers, her mother as well 
as her father, and through them she was emancipated 
from the customs of her own country. She is a fascinat- 
ing and beautiful young woman with a keen analytical mind 
and unbounded eagerness for knowledge. On this eve- 
ning Mr. Sprague played three compositions which he 
had adapted from the Persian music, which were ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Mrs, Sprague, at the request of 
the hostess, gave a little talk upon the comparison of 
the Oriental and Occidental life, in which her native wit 
and eloquence moved her audience to tears and laughter 
alternately. It seemed scarcely possible that two years 
ago she knew nothing at all of the English language, for 
she speaks with fluency and correctly. She sang two 
songs in Persian fashion, which, while different from 
our mode of singing, had a great charm, decidedly 
Oriental in its character. The originality and quaintness 
of her talk and her rendition of the poets constitute 
an irresistible charm. Mr. and Mrs, Sprague are en- 
gaged for a number of appearances before the clubs in 
and near the city, and will prove a very great drawing 
card, 

Cecil Fanning in Recital 


Cecil Fanning, the popular young American baritone, 
gave a recital at Trinity Auditorium, Monday evening, 
April 24, with H. B, Turpin at the piano. Mr. Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin made many friends last summer when 
they were here at the Biennial and a fine audience greeted 
them on this occasion. They were given a splendid reception 
and much enthusiasm marked the program as it pro- 


ceeded. Mr. Fanning has a great deal of felicity and 
versatility. His program proved very interesting. If one 
should select any portion of it more than another it would 
be the old French and English songs, to judge by the 
audience. He does these inimitably and was obliged to 
repeat a portion of them. 

Following the concert Mr. Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. 
Turpin were besieged with the host of friends to offer 
congratulations. They left the next day for the north- 
ern part of the State and the East, giving a number of 
concerts en route. 


Hubbard and Gotthelf at Friday Morning Club 


Havrah Hubbard, the noted lecturer and critic, gave 
one of his “operalogues” at the Friday Morning Club, 
April 21. Mr. Hubbard is a prime favorite and spoke 
to a crowded house. His opera on this occasion was 
“Othello,” in acknowledgment of the Shakespearean an- 
niversary, being universally honored at this time, Mr. 
Hubbard’s illuminating talks are universally valued. He 
tock us into the heart of the psychology as well as the 
poetic beauty of “Othelio,” and the musical setting was 
made beautifully clear by Mr, Gotthelf at the piano. 
Preceding the lecture Mr. Gotthelf played three piano 
solos which were vociferously applauded. On Monday 
of next week these two artists wiil appear before the 
Ebell Cub. JANe CArHERWOOD. 





Eminent Baton Wielders Commend 
Adolf Tandler’s Baton Methods 





Those who have worked all these years--nearly twenty 
years it is now—in the interest of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and whoknow how excellent that orchestra 





TANDLER, 


Conductor, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 


ADOLF 


has become under the inspired baton of Adolf Tandler, 
need no commendation of their work; yet it can but be 
encouraging to know that men of standing in the East 
and in Europe, men whose musical careers have been 
crowned with eminent success and the correctness of 
whose judgment cannot be doubted, find the orchestra 
good; in fact, very good! 

At rehearsal recently Mr. Tandler was visited by Franz 
Kneisel and Walter Damrosch. The rehearsal was not 
smooth, according to Mr. Tandler (are rehearsals ever 
smooth?), and he would have had things different, would 
have shown off a little, perhaps, had he known that these 
two men were present. But they walked right in, and, for 
a while, at least, Tandler did not know that he had 
such eminent visitors. 

He need not have worried, however. These men, both 
of them, have been through the mill, and know full well 
that, if a conductor is to get results, he must drive his 
men, And they both of them expressed themselves after- 
ward, privately, surprised at the results that Tandler 
did get— surprised that the West should be able to 
produce an orchestra that could compare favorably with 
those of the East and of Europe. 

“Never,” said Kneisel, “since the days when Gericke 
had the Boston Symphony have I heard such a pianissimo, 
such inflexible insistence on a real pianissimo.” And 


he advised Tandler to stick to it. “Don’t give it up,” he 
said, “No matter how difficult it may seem, insist upon it.” 

Both men spoke of the excellent phrasing, fine attack, 
and pure intonation of this far Western orchestra. To 
those who have worked so hard and so long to make this 
orchestra what it is today it will be a satisfaction to learn 
that, in the opinion of these two visitors, their efforts 
have not been in vain. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra is just complet- 
ing its nineteenth consecutive season. There have been 
but two conductors: Harley Hamilton and Adolf Tandler. 
There have been many hard struggles, as there have in 
the lives of all of our symphony orchestras, but these 
struggles have always ended in victory. And these strug- 
gles are not yet over, will never be over until the orchestra 
has its own building and an endowment fund, A few 
years back these things would have seemed impossible. 
Now they seem within reach. The building seems assured, 
verbal promises having been made of nearly the entire 
sum necessary for its construction, The endowment fund 
is not so near, perhaps, but enthusiasm for the orchestra 
is growing daily, and this endowment fund has been talked 
of in such a way that there is good reason to hope for 
it in the near future. 

Meantime, the amb'tion of the supporters of the or- 
chestra is centered in having it become one of the coun- 
try’s really great musical organizations, and in this they 
are ably aided by Tandler. Tandler is a hard worker. 
That counts for much. He is also a brilliantly endowed 
musician, a composer of unusual talent, and a thorough 
master of the orchestra in all its detail. That success 
will crown his efforts to make this orchestra one of the 
best cannot be doubted. P. 





Alberto Jonas Will Again Teach 
Salt Lake City Class 


The Spanish piano virtuoso and pedagogue, Alberto 
Jonas, who since the outbreak of the war left Berlin 
and settled in New York City, where in an incredibly 
short time he has gathered around himself a very large 
class of artist-pupils, announces that he will again con- 
duct a summer class, beginning June 5, 1916, and lasting 
ten weeks, in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Last year twenty of the most prominent piano teachers of 
Salt Lake City combined to offer Jonas a large guarantee 
to go and teach in Salt Lake City during the summer. 
His class was a great success, comprising thirty-seven 
pupils from practically every State in the Union and also 
from Canada. This year the offer has been renewed and 
Jonas has again accepted. 

This will be a splendid opportunity for those who are 
anxious to study with this great teacher and who are 
unable to do so during the regular season, 

The scenery of snow-capped mountains and of the 
eighty-mile-long lake is unsurpassed, The mountain air is 
invigorating and beautifying. The city itself may well be 
claimed as a model city of the United States, so clean, 
large and beautiful are its tree-lined streets. 

Mrs. P: ©. Perkins, Nelson Apartments, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will answer any inquiry in regard to the sum- 
mer class of Alberto Jonas. 





Yvonne de Treville to Be Guest of Honor of 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association 


second time this season Yvonne de Treville 
ladelphia to be guest of honor at the musi- 


For the 
will go to Phi 
cians’ banquet. 

Early in the winter she was one of the speakers at 
the banquet of the Matinee Musical Club, and now she 
has accepted the invitation of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association to be their guest of honor on 
June 7. 

This association is the largest local organization of its 
kind in the world, and its membership, which is profes- 
sional, represents most of the leading musicians of Phila 
delphia. 





Schlesinger Heard in Nice 


At the Casino Municipal of Nice, which closed at the 
end of April, the orchestra and various soloists have 
during the season performed fifty-three times the com- 
positions of the American composer, Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger. His “Wedding March” with orchestra and 
organ had to be repeated several times by special request. 
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NEW HOPES AND NEW ASPIRATIONS 
REFLECTED IN RUSSIAN TONAL LIFE 
Petrograd Season Filled With Unusual Concert and Operatic Accomplishments 


Despite the War—An Interesting Resumé by the Musical 
Courier Moscow Representative 





Arbatte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, March 19, 1916. 


Moscow and Petrograd are the chief musical centers in 
Russia. Nearly at the same time, half a century ago they 
began to introduce musical culture into the country, having 
for their leading spirit the brothers Anton and Nicolai 
Rubinstein, who established the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society, organized symphony concerts and founded conser- 
vatories, thus affording means of musical training to young 
people. For many years the conditions in both towns have 
been practically the same. The concerts which took in 
one capital were repeated in the other; illustrious artists 
passed continually between the two. Thus esthetic pleasure 
was given to the musicians and music lovers of both towns 
in the same portion, 

With time conditions have changed and an alteration is 
to be noticed. Moscow, the very heart of Russia, as we 
love to call it, has its own musical features, its own com- 
posers, its own musical associations, operatic enterprises, 
etc. 

Petrograd has also developed its musical achievements 
on a larger scale in its own line and the number of musical 
institutions, composers and soloists in every branch of 
the art is very great. One cannot praise the musical activi- 
ties at Petrograd at the expense of Moscow. They are 
different, that is all. But at present, in surveying the 
musical season at both capitals, it must be noted that the 
conditions in this troubled time of war are nearly the 
same. Music has not suffered too severely, much less so 
than might have been supposed at the beginning of the 
war, symphony concerts only in Moscow could not be given 
in the usual way as the large hall of the Conservatoire and 
that of the House of Nobility where they took place, have 
been turned into hospitals for the wounded. S. Kussewitzki 
organized them at the Theatre Nelobine and several others 
were given at the Imperial Opera House under Safonoff 
and Glazounow. 

Other kind of performances followed each other in steady 
succession, The concert rooms were overcrowded, the opera 
houses brought premiéres and the revival of long forgot- 
ten operas. A certain nervousness is apparent in the fever- 
ish activity of our musicians; the composers seem to be in- 
spired by the thought that idealism must play its part in 
the life of nations, if harmony and music is given to them. 
And they are right—nothing is more invigorating in these 
times of stress and excitement than the delight given by 
music of the gravest and deepest kind. 

Let us return to the Petrograd season, The symphony 
concerts of the Imperial Russian Musical Society were 
conducted by Glazounow and Nalko, and took place in 
the large hall of the Conservatoire. Several of them were 
devoted to the memory of the late composers Scriabine 
and Taneiew, so different in their style and still so like 
each other, since for both musical work was the highest 
vocation of life. Noteworthy was the revival of the “Stone 
Guest.” Several programs were made up of patriotic 
works, several others of compositions in historical order. 
Recitals of chamber music, performances of operas by 
pupils of the classes newly founded by Yershow were 
organized, indeed there was a great work done by the Im- 
perial Russian Musical Society. 


The Orchestra of Count Sheremetew 
The symphony concerts organized by Count Sheremetew 
took place at the Michael Theatre. Works of various kind 
in different styles were performed. Saint-Saéns, G'azou- 
now, Arenski and Tschaikowsky were honored by special 
performances. Rachmaninow’s opera “Francesca” was 
given as a premiére. Count Sheremetew enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of producing his own great work; “The Burying 
of Earthly Men,” which was performed for the first time. 
The orchestra was very fine, so that whatever praise is 
bestowed on the conductor, a good share is also due to the 
players. 
Silotti Renews His Activities 
Last season Silotti interrupted his work, giv:ng'no con- 
certs whatever. This winter, on the contrary, he took up 
his work more energetically than ever before. He began 
by a splendid cycle of the late composers, Scriabine and 
Taneiew. Glazounow was honored by a special perform- 
ance on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. Novelties 
by Prokofiew, Tsherepnin and Stravinski were performed. 
Silotti’s work is that of an accomplished musician and 
fervent patriot. 
Kussewitzki at Petrograd 
The symphony concerts given by Kussewitzki in Moscow 
were repeated at Petrograd, where he always won an 


enthusiastic reception. No wonder, for he conducted his 
beautiful orchestra, with a gigantic breadth of conception. 
Scriabine’s symphonies, Taneiew’s Cantata “On reading a 
Psalm,” Rachmaninow’s “Bells” and many other pieces of 
his programs produced an overwhelming effect. His per- 
formance on his contrabass as soloist aroused admiration 
and enthusiasm. He struck fire with his élan and the per- 
fect rendering of the details in his pieces and the spirit 
he put into them. His programs were made up of works 
by Russian, French and Scandinavian composers and by 
Germans, Beethoven and Handel. He has the gift of in- 
spiring his orchestra, the executants of which responded 
perfectly to him. 


The Orchestra of the Imperial Court 


The symphony concerts given by the orchestra of the 
Imperial Court were conducted by Wahrlich, a highly- 
gifted and well experienced musician, A cycle of per- 
formances with works by “Moscow Composers” was 
organized, three of which were devoted to Scriabine and 
one to Taneiew. A Tschaikowski cycle is announced for 
the coming weeks, The orchestra, consisting of well- 
trained musicians, plays with impeccable intonation and 
precision is never lacking, with a certain élan and lively 
force. 


“Evenings of Novelties” 


There is a musical association, the so-called “Evenings 
of Novelties,” which has for its aim the performance of 
works by the hyper-modern school. They made the audi- 
ence acquainted with productions of this style by Russian, 
French and Italian composers. 


Chamber Music 


In the field of chamber music, the String Quartet of 
Count Mecklenburg Strelitzki played the chief role, creat- 





FEDOR SHALIAPIN AND HIS LITTLE SON. 
This is Shaliapin’s twenty-fifth season on the operatic stage. 


ing a model ensemble, respecting the designs of the com- 
posers and playing in the strong style required by the 
music they performed. The executants are K. Grigoro- 
witch (first violin), Kranz (second violin), Bakaleiuikow 
(violin) and Boutkewitch (cello). The performances of 


the “Beloiew Association” for chamber music were also 
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noteworthy on account of the earnest work they have 
always done and continue to do. 


A Balalaika Band 

Andreiew, the owner and conductor of a balalaika band, 
organized his concerts as usual. His leading idea is to 
raise the music of a purely national character to a higher 
level, and he succeeded in this, as interest in his enter- 
prise has been awakened and his performances enjoyed 
the patronage of a large public. His renditions have been 
of such perfection that the audience has always left the 
hall with the feeling of having had a great esthetic delight. 


A Choir for Sacred Music 


Alexander Archangelski’s choir (a capella) existing 
nearly twenty-five years has for its aim the singing at 
church services. They gave a splendid performance of 
Taneiew’s sacred music, singing with faultless clarity, strik- 
ing freshness of voices and a remarkable command of the 
dynamic range in all its gradations (Archangelski of 
Petrograd is not to be confounded with Archangelski in 
Moscow, whose choir has the same aim to fulfill there). 


Solo Performers 


The concerts of Mme. Dolina, a beautiful soprano, had a 
great success at Petrograd. They took place in a large 





THE YOUNG PIANIST, IRENE ENERI (A RUS- 
SIAN PRINCESS) AND ALEXANDRE 
GLAZOUNOW. 


circus building and prices were within the reach of the 
masses. The programs were of a patriotic kind. The 
Polish and Servian songs were especially warmly greeted. 

Mme. Bolska at her soirée performed Polish songs, 
which illuminated and set free the germinating sympathy 
for Poland, 

The charming singer, Mme. Neshdanowa, from Mos- 
cow, made as always an excellent impression at her con- 
certs at Petrograd, and scored emphatic triumphs. 

Mme. Olenin d’Alheim, the leading spirit of the Maison 
du Lied in Moscow, is highly appreciated by the audiences 
of the northern capital. Her rendition of songs in every 
style has a definite esthetic appeal and produces always 
a deep impression. Noteworthy is also a valuable singer, 
Mme. Lodi, by whom a musical atmosphere is created as 
soon as she begins her interpretation; words and music 
go hand in hand. 

Lack of space prevents detailed mention of many solo 
performers who distinguished themselves at their recitals 
at Petrograd; to name a few of the most famous among 
them: Pianists, S. Rachmaninoff, A. Borowski, Al. Golden- 
weiser, C. Igoumnow, Irene Eneri, N. Meddner, M. Meyt- 
shick and many others; violinists, Leop. Auer and Tasha 
Heyfetz (his pupil, a violin virtuoso of about fifteen years 
of age), Mme. Hansen, Mandelstam, Berson. The broth- 
ers, Michael Press (viol) and Joseph Press (cellist), de- 
serve special mention on account of their ripe musicianship 
and high artistic value. 


Opera Achievements at Petrograd, 1915-16 

The northern capital has three theatres where operas 
were given: The Imperial Marien Theater, The Musical 
Drama and the Narodni Dom (translated, A People’s 
House). 

The Imperial Marien Opera House is well known for its 
beautiful orchestra, its excellent conductors, its array of 
select singers, dancers in the ballet and its well trained 
chorus. The influence of war has made no change in the 
conditions, except that Wagner’s music was entirely ex- 
cluded. The repertoire was mostly made up of Russian 
operas. Some long forgotten ones were revived: Rimsky- 


Korsakow’s “Tsar Saltan,” Tschaikowski’s “Tsherevitshki” 
(“Woman’s Shoes”), S. Taneiew’s “Oresteia.” Among 
these Russian composers we met with Puccini’s “Bohéme.” 

A novelty was the opera, “Snow Storm,” by A. Taneiew 
(not to be confounded with Sergei Taneiew, the late Mos- 
cow composer, author of the above mentioned opcra, 
“Orestega”). The subject of the “Snow Storm’ was taken 
from a fairy tale by Zeretelli, an Armenian poet. The 
Oriental element gave rich scope to the melodic invention 
of the composer. The opera, however, had no great 
success, : 

Mme. Neshdanowa and the singers Shaliapin, Altshew- 
ski, Sobinow, Smirnow were the chief singers, who came 
as guests and won enthusiastic triumphs at the Imperial 
Marien Theatre. 

The Musical Drama produced several interesting nov- 
elties: Debussy’s “Pelleas and Melisande”; C. Cui’s “A Fes- 
tival at the Time of Plague,” and the rival of long forgot- 
ten operas, Dargomishki’s “Stone Guest,” Tschkowski’s 
Tolanthe” and “Tscherevitshki,” Rossini’s “Barber of S>- 
villa” and Verdi’s “Aida.” Puccini’s Butterfly” was also 
given there. 

The managers of the Musical Drama have a good busi- 
ness sense and are making great efforts to have all right 
in the stage setting. They succeeded well in certain ar- 
rangements, but sometimes there was a lack of style. 
Sometimes significant details forced themselves on the at- 
tention, but there was not the necessary dramatic conti- 
nuity. Nevertheless the musical drama did good work, as 
several new settings had a something about them which 
arrested the attention of the audience and stimulated their 
interest One failing is to be remarked at the Musical 
Drama—they have no brilliant stars among their singers. 

nee 

At the Norodni Dom, on the contrary, they have a 
good cast of singers: Mme. Petrenko, Stephanowitsh and 
Lopkowska; and male singers, Loukin,*Goukassow, Kat- 
schenowski, and many others. Famous singers appear a3 
guests: Mme. Neshdanowa, Van-Brandt, again Shaliapin, 
Altshewski, Sobinow Tartakow. The national character 
makes itself clearly felt in the repertoire. Premiéres were 
given: “Taras Boullea,” by Traplin; “The Life of Present 
Day,” by Glouchowzew, an opera of realistic tendencies; 
and Serow’s “The Dark Powers.” Among them quite un- 
expectedly one finds d’Albert’s opera, “Tiefland.” 

So far the musical activities at the opera houses at Petro- 
grad. 

Rnere 

This time of stress and excitement is not appropriate for 
the organization of musical festivals, although several of 
them took place at Petrograd, one honoring Saint-Saéns, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, and another Glazou- 
now, on his fiftieth birthday. Both had their share of sym- 
pathy and attention from the artists who performed their 
works and from the audiences who hastened to give them 
an enthusiastic reception. 

This season Shaliapin, the famous singer of democratic 
tendencies, attained the twenty-fifth year of his acting on 
the stage. The opera houses and various kinds of in- 
stitutions took this opportunity to give expression to the 
warm feelings which he has always inspired in his com- 
patriots. The triumphs of Shaliapin have lasted the whole 
winter through and are repeated at the present time as 
soon as he appears on the stage. 

RneRe*e 

Russia is not alarmed by the war, and new hopes, new 
aspirations, are reflected in the energetic work of our mu- 
sical institutions, composers, artists and singers. 

ELLEN von TripeBOHL. 





Marie Kaiser a Splendid Example of 
Mme. Mott’s Vocal Method 


Marie Kaiser, pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott, scored a 
brilliant success in the oratorio of “Judas Maccabzus,” 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston on 
Easter Sunday. 

In enthusiastic terms, Miss Kaiser reports that it is due 
to her accurate vocal training with Alice Garrigue Mott, 
that her voice always remains fresh and adequate to the 
demands required in filling her many engagements this 
season. The critics of each city where Marie Kaiser sings 
praise her expert use of her voice. Miss Kaiser's inter- 
pretations, her really mezza-voce, a fortissimo, climax, cre- 
scendo, decrescendo, legato, staccato and her exquisite trill, 
arouse the admiration of artists, who long have been cele- 
brated before the public. 

While accompanying Miss Kaiser, H. Morgenstein, an as- 
sistant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, is re- 
ported to have said: “Miss Mott, I do not know what 
you call your method, but the artists produced by your 
teaching have a technic that allows them to sing the 
music of any composer.” 

Miss Kaiser is now on a concert tour that will take her 
to the Pacific Coast and upon her return to New York 
will study daily with Miss Mott in preparation for future 
engagements. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

T. Carl Whitmer 

“How Lovely Lord of Hosts” (60 cents), Motet for 
contralto solo, chorus, violin, harp and organ. The very 
first page shows that Mr. Whitmer has started in to write 
something quite different from ordinary “church music.” 
There is freshness and unconventionality of melody and 
the harmonies are interesting and piquant throughout. A 
capital work for a choir director who appreciates good 
music. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
SONGS 

Victor Harris 

“Ghosts” (40 cents), Dainty poem set to a dainty melody 
accompanied by ingenious harmonies, Capital encore song. 
Salvatore C. Marchesi 

“La Foletta” (50 cents). 
flow of melody, not difficult. 
excellent 
P. I, Tschaikowsky 

“Cradle Song” (50 cents) 

“That Simple Old Ballad, O Sing Me” (50 cents). 

“To Sleep” (40 cents). 

The first one somber, with typical Slavonic co‘oring ; the 
second, Tschaikowsky at his sweetest work; the third, an 
excellent song with fine effects for the vocalist 


Graceful song with true Italian 
The English translation is 


SACRED SONGS 

Louis R. Dressler 

“Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord” (60 cents). Neither 
original nor difficult, but effective enough for use by the 
average church singer 

ORGAN 

Theodore Dubois 

“Andantino-Reverie” (so cents). 
Camille Saint-Saéns 

“Nightingale and the Rose” 
Robert Schumann 

“Melody in G Minor” (40 cents). 

Three favorite compositions cap:tally arranged for the 
organ. Useful for the church organist as offertories or 
wherever a short quiet number can be used . 


(40 cents) 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Georges Bizet 

“La Poupée (50 cents). Favorite number from Bizet’s 
“Children’s Suite,” excellently arranged. 

Frank H. Grey 

“Dream of Summer” (50 cents). Attractive short num- 
ber, its contrasted sections affording excellent opportuni- 
ties for an exhibition of good fiddling, though it is not 
difficult. Dedicated to Florence Austin. 

Karl Komzak 

“Little Folksongs” (50 cents). 
tious and not difficult number. 
tive. Good for pupil to play in recital. 

Arthur Hartmann 

“Six Little Pieces for Violin and Piano in the First Posi- 
tion” (60 cents), Six little pieces, which exh‘bit splendid 
musical taste on the part of the composer and a delightful 
virility of melodic invention. They are short pieces and not 
difficult, but they are by no means “smal! pieces,” every bar 
showing the hands of a thorough musician and violinist. 
Cedric W. Lemont 

“Creole Sketches” ($1.25). 

Mr. Lemont has a free, melodic inspiration which often 
reminds one of the late Ethelbert Nevin. A set of bright, 
melodious little pieces of only medium difficulty which de- 
serve and which undoubtedly will have an extremely wide 
popular appeal. 

“Something to Play” (75 cents). 

The title well describes the book. It would indeed be 
a music lover hard to please who could not find in its 
varied and interesting contents many things with which to 
while away a pleasant hour at the piano, The numbers are 
of medium difficulty, not exceeding grades [II-IV. 

“Something to Sing” (75 cents). 


A simple and unpreten- 
The harmonies are attrac- 


A unique and interesting volume on new lines. The 
critical commentary on each song, old or modern, renders 
it an invaluable aid to vocal teachers for use with pupils 
in the first year of study. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SONGS 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 

“He Who Moves in the Dew” (60 cents). Cadman at his 
best. Very melodious, but piquant and original in the voice 
part and in most attractive rhythmic form. Capital number 
for recital. 

“In My Heart, Beloved” (60 cents). 
number in popular style. 
Charles Huerter 

“Kitty of Coleraine’ (50 cents). The composer uses 
the old “Irish” formulas, but succeeds in making a rather 
attractive song out of them. 


Effective concert 


VOCAL DUETS 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 

“The Warrior Departs” (65 cents). (Soprano and 
baritone). Long, attractive number, voice parts interest- 
ingly written and the rather elaborate piano part splen- 
didly supplementing them, A very effective concert num- 
ber to add to the somewhat scant literature for this 
combination of voices. The composer has made use of 
two Blackfoot Indian melodies. 

“Colorado Night” (65 cents). (Soprano and tenor). 
This duet is also an excellent concert number with 
melodious refrain and a fine, effective climax. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH 


SONGS 
Hallet Gilberté 

“A Dusky Yellow” (50 cents). Simple, melodious set- 
ting of a dainty little negro poem by Samuel Brager, with 
quiet and effective lullaby refrain. 

“A Valentine” (60 cents). This straightforward 
melod:ous number in semi-popular style is not difficult to 
sing and has a very effective climax. It will have a very 
strong popular appeal. 

“The Lost Spring” (75 cents). 
beauty with a harp-like accompaniment. 
very broad climax. Vocally effective. 


AUGENER, LTD., LONDON 
SONGS 


A song of much lyric 
Works up to a 


Bainbridge Crist 
“The Lost Path.” A quiet, sustained melody of much 
beauty. As in all of Mr. Crist’s work, the musical treat- 
ment for both voice and piano is refined and distinguished. 
“Roses”—A notable song. Broad, sustained melody, in- 
teresting harmonic treatment. Excellent for recital. 


BOOSEY & COMPANY 
SONGS 


Vernon Eville 
“I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes” (60 cents). Distinctly un- 
original but at the same time effective for church work, 
making no great demands upon the singer. 
Gerald Grayling 
“Love’s Greeting” (60 cents). 
sentimental. 
Harold Jenner 
“Springtide” (60 cents). 
song. 
H. Ernest Nichol 


English ballad. Variety, 


English ballad. Variety, waltz 


“Evening is Come” (60 cents). English ballad. Variety, 
sacred, sentimental, 
Wilfrid Sanderson 

“Break o’ Day” (60 cents). English ballad. Variety, 


polka tune, operetta style. 
C. Linn Seiler 

“My Song” (60 cents). Like most of this composer's 
songs the accompaniment is vastly more elaborate and 
harmonically involved than is justified by the melodic 
value of the rather uninteresting voice part. We do not 
know whether or not the composer is a professional 
pianist, but his songs all have that appearance. 


Alfred J. Silver 

“My Love from O’er the Sea” (60 cents). 
ballad. Variety, waltz song. 
Haydn Wood 

“Do You Remember?” (60 cents). 
Variety, sentimental, and then some. 


PIANO 


English 


English ballad. 


Vernon Eville 

“Felica” (50 cents). A dance waltz, the melody of 
which is distinctly not original, but at the same time very 
catchy. It will surely prove to be a popular number for 
orchestra. 





The Propagandist 





[From Chicago Music News, Page * nes Correspondent, April 
28, 1916 


On Wednesday evening fifty-five people heard John C. 
Freund, editor of Musical America, give his hackneyed 
address on “The Musical Independence pf the United 
States.” One should add that fifty-five people heard 
him begin his written speech (if it is worthy of the 
name), but a large number of the fifty-five were not 
there at the conclusion of the reading. Just what rela- 
tion the article heard on this occasion is to the follow- 
ing title, “The Musical Independence of the United 
States,” 
at American womanhood and the successive valueless 
statements which the article contained almost from begin- 
ning to end. This writer has great respect for old age, 
especially for those who have grown gray in serving 
a good cause; but when the task at hand looks like a 
cloak for another purpose, and does not ring with sin- 
cerity and truth in the giving of a message, it cannot 
be called much else but rubbish, and the presenter there- 
of may be likened in some respects to his story. True, 
indeed, the American flag which Mr. Freund uses to 
decorate his desk is in itself reason for great patriotism. 
The usual enthusiasm for his efforts (according to the 
pages of his journal) didn’t seem to be present at this 
time. Of course, we don’t want to give the impression 
that he was rudely treated, for he was not. The pity 
of it is for him that many thinking men and women are 
passing him by after one hearing, and those that go 
blindly on with nothing to do, don’t matter mugh after 
all, ‘Tis far better to have faith in America’s musical 
future, American women and American men than to 
decry the character. of all, to enable one to write an 
address on independence. 





Huntington Choral Club Makes 
Active Plans for Next Season 
Huntington, W. Va., May, 9, 1016. 

Robert L. Archer, cashier of the First National Bank, 
was elected to the presidency of the Huntington Choral 
Association by the directors of this association, in session 
yesterday afternoon, in place of Dr. C. E Haworth, who 
has been at the head of the club since its- formation, but 
who asked to be relieved from further obligation. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-president, George D. 
Bradshaw; treasurer, Dan H. Holton; conductor, Alfred 
Wiley ; executive committee, C. D, Emmons, C. W. Phellis 
and B. B. Burns. J. H. le Blanc, R. P. Aleshire and 
Harry F. Gray were continued as directors, while H. S. 
Newton and Thomas F. Bailey, Jr., were added to the 
board. G. R. Watts was reappointed to the post of busi- 
ness manager, 

There was a full discussion of the plans for next year, 
which are, it is said, the most ambitious in the history of 
the association. 

Authority was given for the closing of contracts for 
three concerts to be given during the coming seasen. One 
of these concerts will feature a prima conna of first mag- 
nitude and another will be a May festival. 

Full announcement of the program is to be made as 
soon as the contracts are closed 
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A Talk by Proxy With Hamlin 





A tremendous crescendo passage, a vibrant tenor voice 
and the masterful support of the piano accompaniment 
succeeded in rendering nihil the modest knock of a cor- 
respondent for the Musicat Courter, who was calling 
on George Hamlin in his uptown New York hotel to 
learn something oi the distinguished tenor’s plans. 

At length, the door was opened, an abruptly terminated 
musical phrase still floating in the air. 

“I really have no time to stop and think up smart 
things to say to an interviewer,” said the tenor with a 
twinkle, “but come in, and Mrs, Hamlin will tell you all 
I know—and more, too.” 

The music room was large and handsome, but deci- 
dedly chilly. The steam pipes were sad and silent, and 
two open windows admitted cool breezes. The inter- 
viewer chose to retain his overcoat. “I cannot work in 
a warm room,” Mr, Hamlin explained with a casual wave 
toward the open windows. The accompanist looked pained 
but said nothing. And the rehearsal went briskly on. 

The tenor’s wife graciously ushered the caller, who 
was feeling decidedly de trop, into an adjoining room 
where, praise be, the temperature did not call for fur- 
lined coats. 

“I have never before been interviewed,” frankly de- 
clared Mrs. Hamlin; “I always shun newspaper publicity 
—my husband has enough for the whole family, But I 
will try to answer your questions.” 

“All right—here goes! When does Mr. Hamlin’s sea- 
son end?—and how and where will he spend the sum- 
mer?” 

“He has a number of festival engagements for May 
and June, and then I hope to persuade him to go into 
the mountains for a complete rest. He does not believe 
in an absolute cessation of work, however, but sings an 
hour or two early every morning on concert repertoire 
and operatic roles with his accompanist. The rest of 
the day is then spent in recreation. He considers this 
much more beneficial in every way than a period of 
complete idleness. Besides, he takes the vacation time 
to look over quantities of new music and the manuscript 
songs which are constantly being- sent for his criticism, 
or, rather, approval. He is conscientious about giving 
these careful attention and is always glad to find worth- 
while novelties, but it takes a great deal of timé, more 
than he can possibly give during the season. He is a 
diligent worker, you see, and always has been from boy- 
hood. What he does he does with his whole might.” 

A sudden thought flashed through the caller’s mind. 
“Tell me, Mrs. Hamlin, if you don’t mind being personal, 
when and how did you and Mr. Hamlin first meet?” 

She smiled reflectively a moment. “Why, it was at 
dancing school in Chicago, He was fourteen and I was 
twelve. I thought he was the nicest little boy I had 
ever seen, and he seemed to think equally well of me. 
And we kept right on thinking it! But when we grew 
older and he was trying to persuade me to become en- 
gaged to him, there was one serious obstacle in the way. 
Georgie had developed .an unusual voice and was study- 
ing hard for a professional career. I had been brought 
up very strictly in the old-fashioned belief that stage life 
of all kinds was not only unrespectable but even wicked, 
and I stipulated that he absolutely give up his ambition 
to be an artist. He actually agreed to do this. I am 
ashamed now to think of the unreasonableness of my 
demand, for I realize what a genuine sacrifice it must 
have been, but young people are apt to be exacting, you 
know, especially in affaires du cceur. 

“However, his dream of a career was saved, after all. 
Shortly after we were married Wallace Simmonds of 
St. Louis, who admired George’s voice very greatly and 
had always encouraged him to study seriously, engaged 
him for a production of Mendelssohn's “Hymn of 
Praise,” which the St. Louis Choral Society was to give 
in that city. George handed me the telegram. I read it 
through in silence and then shut myself up in my own 
room to think it all over. Gradually, it came to me that 
I was making a great mistake in thwarting my husband’s 
dearest ambition. I had already learned through his wide 
and delightful acquaintance among actor-folk that stage 
people are just like all the rest of us, after all, and I 
voluntarily took back the promise I had extracted from 
him. Joyfully, he telegraphed an acceptance to St. Louis. 
I accompanied him and was very proud and happy at his 
success. This was really his first professional engage- 
ment of any importance and the very beginning of his 


career. Since then [ have done all I could to help him.” 

“He always had plenty of help from his people, did 
he not?” 

Mrs. Hamlin straightened up a bit and there was just 
a glint of indignation in her blue eyes. 

“No, he did not, although every one thinks so. His 
father could have made it very easy for him, but un- 
fortunately Mr. John Hamlin had the old-time New Eng- 
land prejudice against anything but a business career for 
his sons, and was so opposed to George’s musical aspira- 
tions that he would not encourage him in any way until 
after he had made a name for himself, when he was 
glad to speak with pride of his success. George's 
mother and a brother were the only ones in the family 
who really sympathized with his ambition, and it was 
through their assistance that he was enabled to go ahead. 
Most artists seem to have a struggle of one sort or 
another before the ‘arrive,’ and it is quite possible that 
this is a valuable experience in their development and 
ultimate success.” 





“CARRIE JACOBS-BOND DAY” 
AT SAN DIEGO 


Popular Composer Honored at Panama-California 
Exposition—Crowds See and Hear Her 


San Diego, Cal., April 29, 1916. 
Last Thursday was set aside by the Panama-California 
International Exposition as “Carrie Jacobs-Bond Day.” A 
remarkable crowd gathered to see, and later on in the day, 
SNAPSHOTS AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
TAKEN ON “CARRIE JACOBS-BOND DAY.” 


Little children peonmnting flowers 
to Carrie Jacobs-Bond on the plat- 


form of the out-of-doors Spreckels 
organ, 
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A MUSICAL GROUP. 
Left to right.—Mrs, Selby, Miss Gilbert, Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Rowar 
and William Beatty. 





hear, this popular composer, A program began at two 
o'clock with Alfreda Beatty, soprano, as soloist; Mrs. L. 
L. Rowan, Dean Blake and C. Wagner also giving solos. 
Tommasino’s Royal Italian Band performed many of the 
composer's songs, and Albert Conant was the organist for 
the day. Naturally, everything in the way of music was 
from the compositions of the guest of the day. 
TYNDALL Gray. 





“Shakespeare in Songs and Dances of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” 


There has been an elaborate Shakespeare celebration at 
the Wanamaker auditorium, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Russell. This began on April 24 
and will terminate with the present week. The program 
which was presented each afternoon of the second week 
contained an elaborate list of vocal and instrumental 
music connected with the plays of Shakespeare. This 
final week is devoted to a program entitled, “Shakespeare 
in Songs and Dances of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” which enlists the services of Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone, a company of Morris dancers under 
the direction of Margaret Crawford and an instrumental 
sextet led by William H. Humiston. 





Brokaw’s Pupil Again Wins Honors 
at Wichita Festival 


Word comes from Wichita (Kan.) telling of the im- 
mense success of the music festival there, which came 
to a most successful close Thursday evening, May 4. 
Plans are already made for another festival for next 
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year. A pupil of Ralph Brokaw, well-known violin 
teacher of Wichita, won first prize in first class violin 
and another pupil won second place in second class. This 
duplicates Mr. Brokaw’s last year’s record at the same 
festival, which fact speaks for the efficiency of this 
teacher, who is to be highly congratulated. 





Julia Claussen Triumphs in Jacksonville, Fla. 


A very interesting letter written en route to Charleston 
(S. C.) on board the Pullman private car “Mayflower,” in 
which Julia Claussen and her family are traveling during 
her Southern Chautauqua tour, has been received from 
Captain Claussen. This is Mme. Claussen’s first tour 
through the South, and Captain Claussen informs us that 
all the concerts have been a great success and everywhere 
a capacity house has been registered, After the opening 
night in Jacksonville (Fla.) on April 27, Mme. Claussen 
and party visited Waycross, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., 
and the fifth concert took place Tuesday evening, May 2, 
at Charleston, S. C. Captain Claussen writes that they 
“are having a glorious time on board the ‘Mayflower.’ 
We have our five private rooms, a large observation din- 
ing room with piano and plenty of flowers—and last, but 
not least, excellent cook and service.” Mme, Claussen has 
had many entertainments offered her, but she has not had 
time to attend all, as she has from three to four hours’ 
practice every day. Captain Claussen says further: “Mme. 
Claussen and we all love the South and enjoy its wonder- 
ful climate this time of the year. We are motoring, 
swimming, fishing and also hunting. Last Saturday, at 
Brunswick, Mr. Charlier caught a monster shark.” Mar- 
cel Charlier is one of Mme. Claussen's party on tour. 

Following is a clipping from the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, April 28: 

“The closing event of the Redpath Chautauqua for 1916 
in Jacksonville proved to be a delightful affair. Intro- 
ducing a famous singer who had not before been heard in 
the South, although well known and very popular in Chi- 
cago and the West, where she has been a favorite for 
some years, the evening also had the touch of variety that 
is most often demanded in that there were violin selec- 
tions by an artist of renown, and the great audience that 
gathered under the big tent in Confederate park enjoyed 
every moment of the splendid program offered. Mme 
Julia Claussen, possessing a mezzo-soprano of unsual 
range and brilliancy, had arranged a program that gave 
full demonstration of her ability as a technician and ample 
display of her beautHul voice. Opening with a group of 
German songs, those always loved ‘ Widmung’ and 
‘Spring Night’ of Schumann and ‘With Thy Blue Eyes’ 
(Strauss), this delightful singer at once made friends with 
the great audience and later in the operatic arias she car- 
ried them on the wings of melody to scenes in the love 
tragedies of ‘Samson and Delilah’ and of ‘Thais.’ The 
‘Ave Maria’ from Massenct’s famous opera ‘Thais’ was given 
added interest by the exquisite obligato played by Pierre 
Henrotte. Mme, Claussen’s group of songs in English at 
the close was received with enthusiasm that has net often 
been noted with Jacksonville audiences. The audience 
was probably larger than on any other day of the week 
which had been spent by the artists in this city and, as 
suggested, not only filled the huge tent but overflowed 
into the enclosure. The Chautauqua can be said to have 
been a great success.” 





In the course of conversation a celebrated pianist re- 
cently explained to me how much harder he found it to 
play the E flat concerto of Beethoven than that in G minor 
of Saint-Saéns. The reason which he gave had nothing 
to do with technic. For the moment he ignored mere note 
difficulties. He dwelt upon the fact that he felt every 
bar of the Beethoven work and was continually conscious 
of its beauty and pathos. With the Saint-Saéns piece it 
was otherwise. He could play it all day, he said, without 
being affected otherwise than by the bodily fatigue neces- 
sarily attendant upon physical action.—-London Musical 
Standard. 
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WICHITA MUSICAL TALENT TO THE 
FORE AT FESTIVAL AND CONTEST 


Nearly Twice as Many Entrees as Last Year—Lack of Personal Interest Apparent in 
Some Professional Circles—Financial Success of Annual Venture Assured 
—Large and Enthusiastic Audiences Attend Brilliant Concerts— 

Festival and Other Notes 








Wichita, Kan., May 6, 1916. 

The second annual Wichita Music Festival and Contest 
was a success, That this music feature for this section 
of the State and nearby States will be an annual affair 
is warranted by the results of the first venture last season, 
and by the renewed interest shown this year, the splen- 
did musical treats afforded, and the final (though most 
necessary) financial success which has been reported as 
high above the $3,000 expense df the undertaking. A larger 
one is assured for next season. The surplus attained this 
season, which is in the hands of the Wichita Chorus Asso- 
ciation, will be applied on the third annual event. 

The entire affair was brought to a climax on Thursday 
evening by the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch conducting, and an audience of 5,000 in the big 
forum. The expenses of the festival were chiefly the 
orchestra, four concert artists, and the prize money, and 
while the musical side of the enterprise is the chief 
object this financial phase and the way it was managed 
may be of service to other cities and is consequently given 
here. 

Campaign for Patronage 


Originally the campaign for patronage was put in the 
hands of a committee from the Musicians Club, consisting 
of the prominent musicians of the city, who planned and 
selected a committee of forty other musicians and music 
lovers, including themselves, who should secure ten support- 
ers to agree to take $10 worth of tickets each. The plan, 
which in many instances’ fell short, brought up the guar- 
antee to $2,200. The Wichita Chorus Association then 
took up the final guarantee and responsibility of seeing 
the festival through. The board of directors of this asso- 
ciation is composed of the best men in Wichita, able to 
back projects, and strong in faith of the musical appre- 
ciation of the people. 

All plans (details) were in the hands of the committee 
from the Musicians Club, the principal musicians active 
on this committee being Frank Power, secretary; Jetta 
Campbell-Stanley, Lucius Ades, Ralph Brokaw, T. L. 
Krebs, Charles Davis Carter and Mme. Carter, Mrs. E, E. 
Higginson, president of the Musical Club; Georgella Lay 
and Jessie Clark. 


A Busy Week 


Wichita held a busy at home week, as the State Sunday 
School Convention, and the Spring Reunion of the Con- 
sistory (Masonic), as well as the Photographers’ School 
were held simultaneously with the festival. 

It is an important note to call attention to the Ameri- 
canism in the program, the selection of judges and the 
general scope of the festival, which spirit prevails strongly 
in Wichita; a strong regard for neighboring musical art- 
ists and it is this broadmindedness among the circles in 
our city that manages to pull off so successful an under- 
taking on the same dates as were scheduled. The other 
meetings were equally important (in their respective lines). 
The entire surrounding musical vicinity was well repre- 
sented and honors were carried away in many depart- 
ments, as will be shown below, by smaller community 
contestants, which is evidence of the excellent grade of 
teaching now procurable in the smaller centers. True, 
Wichita stands as one of the big musical centers of the 
Southwest today, probably the chief center of the State. 


Opening of Festival 


The formal festival opening occurred Tuesday evening, 
May 2, with a joint recital by Harold Henry, pianist, of 
Chicago, and Holmes Cowper, tenor, dean of the Drake 
University Conservatory, Des Moines, Iowa. This con- 
cert was held at the First Presbyterian Church. The au- 
dience completely filled the auditorium of the church and 
presaged the success of the entire festival. Mr. Cowper 
was heard in a group of songs by Schubert and Brahms, 
the “Onaway! Awake Beloved” (“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast”), by Coleridge-Taylor, and in an additional group 
of songs by Bennett, Dichmont and Coates. 

Harold Henry won an ovation. He displayed a fine 
technic, musical touch, taste and refinement, and pre- 
sented master works, the “Keltic” sonata of MacDowell, 
Grieg’s ballade, op. 24, and a group consisting of Schu- 
mann’s romance, F sharp minor, beautifully done, Cyril 
Scott’s “A Song of the East,” the “Musical Snuff Box,” 


by Friedman, which he had to repeat, and two Liszt num- 
bers; “Petrarch Sonnet” No. 123 and the paraphrase, 
“Isoldes Liebestod.” Especially fine was the “Keltic” 
sonata by MacDowell, and Mr. Henry’s virility, big: mu- 
sicianship, and dignity were apparent in every sentence of 
the work. He is a pianist with big sweep, and ample tech- 
nic to carry the ideas through, Encores were numerous 
and both artists were gracious. Mr. Henry is a Kansas 
man, reared in Lawrence, and Wichita was proud of him. 


Durno-Stevenson Joint Recital 

The contests were held Wednesday all day and the big 
treat for Wednesday was the joint recital at the Presby- 
terian Church in the evening by Jeanette Durno, pianist, 
and Lucile Stevenson, soprano, a program duplicating in 
attendance, artistic success and achievements the one of 
the preceding evening. Miss Durno opened the program 
with the Mozart “Pastoral” variations. She won her 
audience at once by her artistic touch and general finesse 
of delivery, and carried the audience through the program 
with an ever increasing interest to the final “La Cam- 
panella” of Paganini-Liszt. The audience liked this num- 
ber so well she had to add extras to the exhausted pro- 
gram. Miss Durno added a musical center of admiration 
here to her already wide acquaintanceship. 

Equally well received was Lucile Stevenson and who 
has been heard here several times before to equal advan- 
tage. Miss Stevenson has many friends here and more 
admiration is now added to her store by this new appear- 
ance. She sang Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and Wolf in 
the first group and a group of modern composers in the 
second appearance. Miss Durno accompanied exquisitely, 
always a background, and with due regard for the soloist, 
proving her musicianship and her ability in another ca- 
pacity besides soloist. 


Thursday Events 


The Thursday of the festival was the big and final day. 
The violin contests took up a major portion of the morn- 
ing, but the Saslavsky String Quartet gave a rendition at 
10 a. m. (in the Form) of the American quartet by 
Dvorak, the Chadwick quartet in G, the Tschaikowsky 
andante, and “Molly on the Shore,” arranged by Grainger, 
This quartet performed the dual role of judging the violin 
contests as well as program artists, and reported a veri- 
fication of the general feeling locally that Wichita and 
vicinity have excellent violin student talent. 


Orchestral Concert 


The Beethoven C minor symphony No. 5 opened the 
afternoon program of the orchestral concert, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. Mr, Damrosch enhanced the program 
with explanatory remarks preceding each number and 
without making it a lecture program, he materially made 
it of much value to the large audience, composed as it 
was of not only musicians, but music lovers, The Debussy 
number, “The Afternoon of a Faun,” completed the first 
part of the program. 

The balance of the program was made up of Damrosch 
excerpts from “Iphigenia in Aulis,” Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” and a group of British 
folksongs and dances by Grainger. 

At § o'clock a reception was held at the Wichita Club 
for members of the orchestra and Mr. Damroch, and at 
8.15 the final and big program of the festival was heard. 
Both concerts were in the Forum and it was at this final 
evening program that the 5,000 audience attended. It was 
an inspiring audience. Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was 
the opening and proved to be master work. Two numbers 
by Gluck were programmed to follow, the “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal,” with Alexander Saslavsky, violin 
soloist, Liszt’s sonnet, “St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds,” and the symphonic poem, “Ultava,” by Smetana, 
rounded a heavy, finely built and appreciated program. 
Mr. Damrosch repeated his afternoon idea of giving the 
audience a short verbal interpretation, which the big au- 
dience closely listened to. 


Contests 
The contest feature was one of the most important of 
the festival. There were nearly twice as many entries as 


last year, though in some departments there was a lack of 
local interest. This festival and contest is not conducted 
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for local advantages, though no local teachers should pull 
back, but it is held as a sectional contest. The record this 
year stamps this festival as the biggest of all musical 
events held in the city, notwithstanding a lack of personal 
interest plainly apparent in some professional circles, and 
it also emphasizes a truth to those not personally inter- 
ested that the world moves on even if they do not. 

Some did not like the contest numbers. The com- 
mittee selected excellent material and in each department 
the contestant had to perform a second number of his 
own choosing in which he could display his or her special 
talent or ability if the selected number did not suit their 
particular style, temperament or taste. 

The violin contests on Thursday morning closed this 
feature of the festival and drew considerable interest as 
did the vocal contests. In Class A, for violin (the ad- 
vanced class), Terry Ferrell, a sixteen year old pupil of 
Ralph Brokaw, of Wichita, won the first prize. This 
makes the second successful pupil for Mr. Brokaw, as 
Henry Leben, also his pupil, won the first class prize last 
year. 

Class B was won by Robert Strong, also a young pupil 
(fourteen years old), a pupil of Theodore Lindberg. 

The keenest interest was evinced in the piano contest 
for children under twelve years of age. This class was a 
new feature, and upwards of thirty little folks, many not 
able to reach the pedals of the piano, proved good train- 
ing results, and a desire to do good work. The judges for 
the piano department were Harold Henry and Jeanette 
Durno. The vocal contestants were judged by Holmes 
Cowper and Lucile Stevenson, while the Saslavsky Quar- 
tet judged the violin contest, The results were more satis- 
factory than in last year’s contests, at least there was less 
complaint, not because of the result, but because there 
were more judges, and in each department the judges 
were active in that particular line. (No adverse criticism 
is extended to Mr. Kroeger, who officiated alone in the 
capacity for all departments last year, as there is prob- 
ably no one man in this part of the country more efficient 
in that capacity than he.) 


Detailed Report of Contests 


The detailed reports of all contests in all departments 
are as follows: 


Piano Class A.—Ray Holderman (Winfield), first prize; Pauline 
Vaniman (McPherson) and Paul Brown (Winfield) tied for second 


place. 

Piano Class B,—Jessie Taggart (Wichita), first prize; Vivian 
Hartsell (Wichita), second. 

Mixed Quartet.—Power-Meyers Quartet (Wichita), first; Me 
Pherson College (McPherson, Kan.), second. 

Male Quartet.— Southwestern College Quartet (Winfield), first; 


Peerless Quartet (Wichita), second. 

Ladies’ Quartet.-—Wichita Musical Club won first place, McPher- 
son College (McPherson, Kan.), second place. 

Contralto Class A.—Patti Rude (Wichita), 
Griffith (Wichita), second. 

Bass Class A.—W. O. 
both of Wichita. 

Bass Class B.—M. L. 
(Winfield), second. 

Contralto Class B.—Teresa Veale 
Louise Kroker (Cheney), second. 

Violin Class A.—Terry Ferrell (Wichita) won first prize; Lorenz 
Hansen (Wichita), second. 

Violin Class B.—Robert 
(Sedgw:ck), second. 

Two Pianos (eight hands).—Won by Wichita Quartet. 

Soprano Class B,—Ruth King (Wichita), first; Gladys Ramsey 


Mrs. T. B. 


first; 


Klingberg, first; T. D. Williams, second; 


Le Cocq (Wichita), first; Ira Newman 


(Wichita) won first place, 


Strong (Wichita), first; Leona Miller 


(Wichita), second. 

Baritone.—L. H. Dav’s (Wichita), first; Arthur Price (McPher- 
son), second. 

Piano Class C (children under twelve years.—Russell Johnston 
(Wichita), first; Florian Lindberg (Wichita), second. 

Dramatic Soprano.—Nora E. Johnson (W'chita), first; Lorena 
E, Cassidy (Wichita), second. 

Tenor A.—Richard Millar (Clay Center), first; F. D. Jackson 
(Burns), second. 

Tenor B.—Cecil Rutledge (Winfield), first; Montie Blun (Wi- 
chita), second, 

Lyric ‘Soprano.—Mary B. West (Wichita), first; Pearl Squire 


(Wichita), second. 
Festival Notes 


This was a contest open to any in the State of Kansas 
or nearby States. Outside entries were large. This report 
shows Wichita to lead in the total of winners. 

Lucius Ades was general manager of the festival and 
considerable work fell to his lot. 

Walter Damrosch and Lucius Ades narrowly avoided 
arrest (by two inches) Thursday. Wichita has a trarfic 
olficer at the main street intersection of the city to keep 
traffic going in the proper direction and to turn corners 
without “jayhawking” (cutting across). This officer is 
particular. Ades was hurrying to the Wichita Club recep- 
tion with Mr. Damrosch and violated the ruling. They 
were stopped and Mr. Ades had to report to the police de- 
partment to explain his cutting off corners. He claims he 
was two inches off. If it was off pitch it would be badly 
off. No further arrests have been made. 

In nearly every department the prizes were $15 for first 
place and $10 for second place. All contestants were re- 
quired to deposit one dollar entrance fee. This entitled 


them to hear all contests besides their own class. 
Inez Dodds-Barbour, of Wichita, is the teacher of the 


lyric soprano winner, 
place last year. 

All contests were held in the Forum save two or three, 
wh:ch were interfered with by the Sunday School conven- 
tion, which had claim on the building. The Forum is not 
a good place for contests. The acoustics are not satis- 
factory. For the orchestra concerts when filled the Forum 
was excellent. 

D. A. Hirschler, of Emporia, was a visitor here during 
the contest. Mr. Hirschler is an active musician of the 
State. 


One of her pupils also won first 


Other Notes (Not Festive!) 


One of the losses to Wichita musical circles which will 
be keenly felt is brought about by the plans of T. L. Krebs, 
pianist, member of the Wichita College of Music, former 
president of the Wichita Musicians’ Club, past president of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association, and one of the 
prominent local musicians. He has purchased an interest 
in the Wichita Falls (Texas) Conservatory of Music and 
will remove to that city. He has been many years con- 
nected with the Wichita College of Music. 

Frances Hughes Wade, harpist, assisted by Mr. 
Wade, baritone, and Julia Paul, soprano, gave the last 


regular program of the Wichita Musical Club at High 
School Auditorium May 5. The program was preceded by 
the anniversary banquet of the club. The last program of 
the year will be a local composers program. 

Ella Joll Gruger, director of the College Hill Studio 
of Music, will present her class on May i6 in recital, The 
pupils represent both piano and vocal departments of the 
studio, Those appearing are Alice Waddell, Kathleen Ste- 
phens, William Kahrs and Ora Mae Artman. The pro- 
gram will be followed by a talk on Schumann by Mrs 
Gruger. 

The usual season announcements of graduate and teach- 
ers’ certificate pupils’ program have appeared. Both the 
Wichita College of Music and the Power-Meyer Conserva- 
tory hold annual formal graduating programs. 

Hope Hardie, violinist, pupil of Ralph Brokaw, leaves 
May 30 for Perry, Iowa, where she starts on a Chautauqua 
tour of twelve weeks. 

Mrs. L.°A. Heckard, soprano, and Charlotte Brodie, ac- 
companist, give a program at Coffeyville, May 10. 

The Shriners have organized a band of thirty-five pieces. 
It made its first appearance this week in the big Shrine 
semi-annual conclave. Rate Brokaw. 





The Zoellners Enjoying the 
Excitement of Fishing 





The accompanying snapshot shows that the members of 
the Zoellner Quartet do not believe in all work and no 
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play. Like the well balanced ensemble that they are they 
believe firmly in giving recreation its just value and in 
treating it as seriously as the daily practice, in the belief 
that work and play are interdependent, To give one’s best 
to the public requires a certain amount of “relaxation” on 
the part of artists in contrast to the daily grind. 

The second half of the tour of the Zoellners has been 
an extremely trying one. They left New York on Janu- 








THE ZOELLNERS ENJOYING THE EXCITEMENT OF 
FISHING IN MONTEREY BAY, CALIFORNIA, 


Top row.—Joseph, Sr., and Amandus Zoellner. Lower 
row.—Antoinette and Joseph Zoellner, Jr. 


ary 10 and have been traveling and filling engagements 
continuously ever since, playing for many important clubs, 
musical courses and colleges throughout the country, from 
New York to Los Angeles, 

One of the most pleasant incidents of the tour was the 
bestowing of honorary membership on Antoinette Zoellner 
by the Mu Phi Sorority of the University of Kansas. This 
took place on March 17 at Lawrence, Kan., where the 


university is situated, and it was made an occasion of 
much entertaining in honor of Miss Zoellner. 

Other honorary members of this same sorority include 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck and Geraidine Farrar. 

The quartet closes this present tour in Corning, N. Y,, 
on May 19. Then it is to return to New York, before 
going to some Atlantic Coast resort where it will prepare 
next season's repertoire. 

The Zoellners will be under the management of Harry 
Culbertson again next season. 





BLUMENSCHEIN MEMORIAL 
SERVICE AT DAYTON, OHIO 


Musical Selections Performed Were All Composed by 
Late Local Artist—Boston Grand Opera—Pavliowa 
Organization Makes Second Visit — Mme. 
Gadski in Recital 


Dayton, O., May 8, 

On the afternoon of April 9 at the Third Street Pres- 
byterian Church was held a memorial service fer the late 
W. L. Blumenschein, who for thirty-one years was organ- 
All of the musical 
They 
comprised two organ numbers, “Barcarolle” and “Lullaby.” 
two quartets, “To Die Is Gain,” and “Come Unto Me,” a 
duet, “The Lord Is in His Place,” and a baritone solo, “In 
Thee I Put My Steadfast Trust.” The choir is composed 
of W. D. Crebs and J. F. Kiefaber, tenors; E. P 
and C. J. Emrick, basses, and C. A. Ridgway, organist. 


1916 


ist and musical director of the church. 
numbers were compositions by Mr. Blumenschein. 


Leglee 


Opera and Ballet 


For the second time this Daytonians were 
afforded an opportunity to hear grand opera. The Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company gave “Bohéme” in the Victoria 
Theatre, May 5, with Maggie Teyte and Riccardo Martin 
Following the opera, Pavlowa and 


season 


in the leading roles. 
her dancers presented “L’Ecole en Crinoline.” 
Mme. Gadski Arouses Enthusiasm 

Hall on May 1, 

The audience 


Mme. Gadski appeared in Memorial 
under the direction of A. F. Thiele. 
roused to great enthusiasm, especially by her singing of 
“The Erl-King” and “Valkyrie Cry.” Francis Moore, who 
was the accompanist, played two solo numbers 


was 


A Pianistic Treat 

One of the most praiseworthy concerts ever given in 
Dayton was the two piano recital by Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. It is to be regretted that every one 
of the 3,000 piano students of the city was not present at 
so remarkable a performance, The program embraced the 
Schumann variations, Reinecke’s impromptu on a theme 
from Schumann’s “Manfred,” Mozart’s D major sonata, 
Saint-Saén’s variations, the Arensky suite and Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” This concert, which was the second of A. F. 
Thiele’s spring series, was given in Memorial Hall, on 
April 13. Maser Coox. 


Rosa Raisa, the splendid dramatic soprano, who will be 
a member of the Chicago Opera Association next season, 
repeated the triumph which she won last year at the 
Costanzi of Rome on her reappearance there this season 
in the title role of Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” a 
role she has made specially her own. 





One of the features of the Monte Carlo operatic season 
was a splendid production of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin,” with George Baklonoff in the principal role. 
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What Miss Friedberg’s 
Artists Are Doing 


JACQUES URLUS started for Europe last week, 
and will sing in Leipzig, Germany, for a 
month; after that he will go to his country 
home, 'Nordwyck, Holland. 

HERMANN WEIL will go to the Adirondacks, on 
some fishing and hunting trips. 


ARRIGO SERATO will remain in Italy. 


CARL FRIEDBERG, pianist, will be in Seal Har- 
bor, Me., from June until October, and will 
teach a class of artist-pupils; will also work 
up some new programmes for his third Amer- 
ican season, and will play at two concerts in 
Bar Harbor. 

MARISKA ALDRICH will be in California. 

MARCIA VAN DRESSER will be in Bar Har- 

‘ bor, Me. 

WASSILY BESEKIRSKY, Russian violinist, will 
be in Canada during the summer. 

HERMANN SANDBY, cellist, will be in Bar Har- 
bor, Me. 

ELEANORE COCHRAN will make a motor tour 
through the mountains. 

MISS MARIAN VERYL will also go on a motor 
trip at least for.one month. 

NANA GENOVESE, who just got a new “Packard” 
car, will go motoring all over the country. 




















SOFIA CHARLEBOIS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


She Is Accorded Ovation in Opera 








“Sofia Charlebois was accorded an ovation at the Peluso 
Grand Opera Company’s performance of ‘Pagliacci,’” says 
the San Francisco Chronicle of May 3, 1916, and con- 
tinues: “A local soprano who has been away for two 
years studying in Italy returned to sing for her towns- 
people, and the event was a success. Sofia Charlebois sang 
the réle of Nedda in ‘Pagliacci’ and proved that though a 
prophet may be without honor in his own country, a 
‘prophetess’ may easily win fame in her own town provided 
she is worthy the approval of her friends. 

“Miss Charelebo's’ soprano voice is high, of beautiful 
quality, lyrical, but not devoid of dramatic quality, and 
her personal presence is graceful and charming. She 
looked the role of Nedda as well as sang it. : 

“At the end of the first half of the Leoncavallo opera 
the San Francisco prima donna was deluged with flowers 
and was warmed with a tumult of applause. The verdict 
of the experts was overwhelmingly in favor of the San 


Francisco girl.” 





Keehn’s “The Jester” Has Technical Merit 
as Well as Musical Interest 





Howard B. Keehn’s new album of “Recreations” for the 
piano contains, among other numbers, a spirited move- 
ment, or impromptu, appropriately called “The Jester.” 
It is out of the ordinary run of piano pieces, especially in 
the rhythm. Students will find much interest in getting 
the time of this movement correct, though it is not com- 
plex or perplexing. The harmonies are well varied with- 
out being far fetched or peculiar. The melody is of the 
instrumental kind which requires to be played up to the 
required speed to be properly understood. “The Jester” is 
brilliant enough to be effective when well played and yet 
not too difficult to discourage the pupil. It will prove of 
real value as a teaching piece, for it has technical merit as 
well as musical interest. 





Providence Favor Won by Madeleine d’Espinoy 





In the Providence (R. I.) Journal, May 6, 1916, appeared 
this reference to Madeleine d’Espinoy’s singing, which 
needs no further explanation: 

The University Glee Club has been a pioneer in bringing to 
the city many soloists of exceptional merit. Last evening it was 
Mile. Madeleine d’Espinoy, who won her way into popular favor 
by the brilliancy of her performance, singing two operatic selec- 
tions, a group of French poems set to music by Pierné, and a 
group of English songs, as well as the solo for the club perform- 
ance of Nevin's “Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” Mlle. d’Espinoy, 
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Summer Class for the 
Month of July 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


ANNOUNCES A 


One month's daily lessons under ideal conditions at HILLBOURNE FARM, Vail’s Gate, N. Y. 


For further information address 
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Ever Hear of Howard Brockway ? 


In four cities where he was this season engaged for a 
single lecture-recital he returns next year for an entire 
More particulars along the same lines from 


Catharine A. Bamman 


New York City, N. Y. 

















whose reputation was made by her work in Paris, where she has 
sung in the famous Concerts Colonnes and been associated with 
Debussy Pierné and Fauré, has an agreeable stage presence and a 
well cultivated soprano voice of wide range, especially brilliant in 
its upper register. The audience manifested its approval of the 
singer by recalling her with increasing enthusiasm, to which she 
was obliged to respond with an encore after both French and Eng- 
lish groups.—Providence Journal, May 6, 1916, 





Brookline Composer Concludes 
Series of Musicales 





On Saturday afternoon, May 6, the last of a series of 
musicales. given by Jane Leland Clarke, the Brookline 
(Mass.) composer, was a decided success, 

Particularly interesting was the fact that the numbers 
rendered by the artists upon the occasion were by Amer- 
ican composers. 

Lewis Addison Armistead, who possesses a rich and 
sympathetic bass voice, sang the following group of 
songs: “Heart of Mine” (Clough-Leighter), “Why” 
(Wells), and “Uncle Rome” (Homer). 

Mrs, John d’Arcy, a violinist of rising fame, played 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” most artistically. 

Mrs, Lafayette (Goodbar, a soprano, won the hearts of 
her hearers with her charming singing. Her voice is an 
unusually sweet and well trained one. Her numbers were: 
“The Star” (Rogers), “Happiness” (Branscome), “Ein 
altes Gebet” (Beach), dedicated to Mrs. Goodbar, “I 
Came With a Song” (La Forge), “My Shadow” (Hadley), 
“Peggy” (Cox), “Leave Not This Sea Encircled Isle” 
(Cadma>), and “Glorious Fountain” (Leland Clarke). 

Edna Odlay accompanied at the piano. 

The surprise of the afternoon came when Miss Clarke’s 
“Meditation” in B flat was played by Miss Treiber, first 
violinist; Mrs. d’Arcy, second violinist, with the com- 
poser at the piano. The number received two encores. 





Florence Wiley Zerbe, Singer and Choral Leader 


An unusually gifted singer is Florence Wiley Zerbe, of 
whom the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick said: “Mrs. Zerbe’s 
charming personality, combined with the smooth, perfectly 
controlled voice, artistic interpretation and wonderfully 
clear diction, make her a singer most interesting to hear.” 
Not only does she enjoy a wide reputation as a singer of 
great charm, but she is also president and choral director 
of the Cadman Choral Club of Franklin, Pa. Franklin 
papers were loud in their praise of the work which this 
untiring worker has accomplished with this organization, 
following a concert which the club gave recently, assisted 
by John R. Roberts, baritone, and Joseph C. Derdyn, cellist. 
To quote the Venango Daily Herald: “It would be hard to 
conceive of a chorus who could sing together better than 
the nearly thirty young women under Mrs. Zerbe’s direction. 
Their following of the leader’s baton was flawless and a 
collection of naturally good voices was so expertly directed 
that the best results in tone, expression and everything that 
is good musically were obtained.” The same paper speaks 
in glowing terms of the accuracy of the work and the thor- 
oughness with which each number had been mastered. 








Charles Hackett in Spain 





Spanish papers speak of the appearance in Valencia of 
the American tenor, Charles Hackett, as Almaviva in “The 
Barber of Seville,” in Titta Ruffo’s company. One report 
says “Hackett was made the object of enthusiastic ovations 
after the ‘Serenade,’ the ‘Romance’ and the great duet. He 
sang the part throughout with magnificent voice, surprising 
agility and graceful vocal art. The press unanimously 
praised the brilliant quality of his vocalism, declaring him 
a most excellent executor of Rossini’s réle.” 

This success was afterwards confirmed by a still more 
enthusiastic ovation for the young American in his first 
appearance at Madrid in the same part. 





Two Middle West Tours Planned for the Mannes 





Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes will make two tours to 
the Middle West; one in the early part of December, the 
second from February 4 to February 18, 1917. On the 
second tour they will be heard as far west as Kansas 
and Nebraska, 





Mme. Schnitzer Engaged for 
Providence De Luxe Series 





Germaine Schnitzer has been engaged by Antoinette 
Hall-Whytock of Providence, R. I., for her de luxe series 
of concerts. The date is to be Tuesday evening, January 


16, 1917. 





Zabetta Brenska to Assist at Althouse Concert 





Zabetta Brenska is to be the assisting artist with Paul 
Althouse at a concert to be given under the auspices of 
the Thursday Morning Musical Club of Zanesville, Ohio, 
on Friday, November 3, 1916. 
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ORATORIO LEADS IN 
PROVIDENCE LIST OF 
RECENT HAPPENINGS 


Haydn’s “Creation” Given by Arion Club—~Local House 
Provides Instruments for Concert—Many Pro- 
grams in Musical Clubland 


Telephone, Angell 2499-W, } 





_. 315 Thayer Street, 
Providence, R. I., May 5, 1916. 


On Tuesday evening in Infantry Hall a good sized au- 
dience listened to an excellent production of Haydn's 
“Creation,” by the Arion Club, Dr. Jules Jordan, con- 
ductor, 

The soloists were Lucy Marsh, soprano; E. Lindsey 
Cummings, tenor, and Peter Colvin, bass. 

Lucy Marsh was heard to especial advantage in the 
soprano role, singing with rare intelligence, and Mr. Cum- 
mings, for several years tenor soloist at the Central Con- 
gregational Church here, but now soloist at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, met with instant favor by his 
splendid singing, his voice being well adapted to the part. 

Peter Colvin, who has a deep bass voice of wide range, 
received hearty applause. The Boston Festival Orchestra, 
John Crowley, concertmaster, lent able support, and Dr. 
Jordan conducted with ‘his usual skill and authority. The 
chorus sang with spirit, the parts being well balanced and 
no better performance of the oratorio has ever been 
heard here. 


Instruments Furnished for Concert by Local House 


On Sunday afternoon in Memorial Hall an enjoyable 
concert was given by Arthur Hackett, tenor; Sylvain 
Noack, violin; Alwyn Schroeder, violoncello, and Stuart 
Ross, accompanist. Arthur Hackett, who has been heard 
here before as soloist with the Arion Club, sang with mu- 
sicianly feeling songs by Croxton, Campbell-Tipton, Dix, 
Lehmann, Rogers, Blumenthal and Rummell. Mr, Noack 
and Mr. Schroeder, both artists of high rank, gave their 
solos with a charm and delight that won for them inces- 
sant applause. 

The instruments used by these artists were made in 
Providence, by the Julius D. Howath Company, manufac- 
turers of the Philamona violins, 

At the beginning of the concert, Mr. Howath made a 
few interesting remarks on “Violins of the Old Masters 
Compared to Those of Modern Makes,” and after the 
concert gave a dinner at the Crown Hotel for a few 
friends and musical writers. 


Clubs Contribute Valuable Programs 


An enjoyable concert was given Monday evening in Me- 
morial Hall by the Monday Morning Musical Club, of 
which Mrs, Harold J. Gross is president. It was a benefit 
for the fatherless children of France, Ensemble numbers 
under the direction of Olive Russell were given and solos 
by Harriot Eudora Barrows, soprano; Claudia Rhea Four- 
nier, contralto; Mary Brooks, violinists, and May Atwood 
and Stella Schanck, pianists, as well as trios for piano, 
violin and cello, were especially well given and appreciated 
by the large audience, which gave hearty applause after 
the several numbers. 

On Thursday, in Churchill House, the Chopin Club gave 
a luncheon and musicale, which was largely attended by 
members and their friends. At the head table were seated 
the acting president, Mrs. George C. Arnold; the honorary 
president, Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie, of New York; 
Eleanor Sproat Deal, of the Chaminade Club; Mary Cul- 
len, of the MacDowell Club; Colonel H. Anthony Dyer, 
T. R. Goodwin, manager of the piano department of the 
Tilden-Thurber Company; Stuart Ross, Mrs. N. B. Pettis, 
of the Providence Tribune; Miss A. W. Cooke, of the 
Providence Journal, and Gilbert F. Hayward. 

Remarks were made by Mrs, Ritchie and Colonel Dyer 
and Mrs. Arnold gave an appropriate “toast” for the 
occasion. 

The musical program was given by club members, as- 
sisted by Victor Aberg, viola, and George Slocum, who di- 
rected the orchestra which supported Louise Roberts in 
the Moszkowski concerts, 

Ethel Dobson Sayles, a lyric soprano of much promise, 
sang “Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and 
Mrs. William C. Muncy, soprano, also rendered a group of 
songs. 

The Rhode Island Women’s Club gave a concert on 
Wednesday afternoon in Churchill House, the artists 
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being Samuel Gardner, violinist ; Ada Hold- 
ing Miller, soprano, and Stuart Ross, ac- 
companist. Mr. Gardner, formerly of 
Providence, but now a member of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, played his several numbers 
with a beauty of tone and technical excel- 
lence that always characterized his work. 
Mrs. Miller rendered two groups of songs, 
displaying a fine, well schooled soprano 
voice. She sang with refinement and charm 
that pleased the audience to such an extent 
that extra numbers were demanded. 


To Assist Musical Courier Correspondent 


The valuable services of Gilbert Hay- 
ward have been enlisted by this writer to 
assist in the gathering of musical news and 
reviewing concerts for Providence and 
vicinity. Antornerte HALL Wuytock. 











DISTINGUISHED ARTIST PAIR 
WITH CHICAGO OPERA 
FORCES, SEASON io16-17 

















Copyrighted, 1916, by Victor Georg, Chicago. 
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Blinded Sailors and Soldiers 
Aided by Liverpool Concert 





: 22 Fern Grove, } 
Liverpool, April 25, 1916. 


Mainly through the energy and influence of Mrs. Bibby 
Trevor, an active local lady, a very successful concert in 
aid of the Institute for Blinded Sailors and Soldiers took 
place on April 12 at the new Crane Hall, a handsome audi- 
torium in the heart of Messrs. Crane & Sons’ lately 
erected premises in Hanover street. The patronage list 
was large and influential, and the efforts of the artists 
were heartily acclaimed, numerous floral tributes attest- 
ing the sincerity of the appreciation. The singers included 
Gladys Davis, Elise Spengler, Ethel Penhall, James Little 
and Frederick George; while Kathleen Daily’s violin solos 
and Joseph Greene’s piano playing added lustre to the pro- 
gram. Edith Cole’s histrionic contributions were also an 
interesting feature. The outstanding events were Miss 
Penhall’s sincere rendering of S. Liddle’s “Abide With 
Me,” Mr. George’s dramatic treatment of Frances Allit- 
sen’s “The Lute Player,” Mr. Little’s tasteful version of 
Sanderson’s “Beyond the Dawn,” also Mr. Greene’s fluent 
digitation in MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance.” Herbert 
Morris attended to the accompaniments. The financial 
result was a substantial one. 

The Late W. H. Dayas 

The appreciative remarks of the always interesting Ber- 

lin correspondent of the Musicat Courter in the issue of 


March 16, respecting the late W. H. Dayas, revived mem- 
ories of a very remarkable pianist and a brilliant musician. 


Although I only met Dayas on two occasions I was struck 
with his excitable temperament and apparently limitless 
vitality, yet his career ended in comparatively early man- 
hood. As an executant he was difficult to excel and I well 
remember his handling of the solo of Liszt's E flat con- 
certo, when he almost tried to supersede the conductor—- 
the late A. E. Rodewald (another outstanding local fig- 
ure)—at certain periods of the performance. His extraor- 
dinary technic was seen at its best in such things as Liszt's 
“Transcendental Studies” and “Years of Pilgrimage,” etc. 
W. J. Bowven. 





Harry Patterson Hopkins for New York 





Harry Patterson Hopkins, pianist and composer, of 
Baltimore, has resigned his musical directorship of the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, and has established 
himself in New York, under the management of Addison 
Andrews. Mr. Hopkins is a graduate of the Peabody In- 
stitute, was afterward a private pupil in Bohemia of Anton 
Dvorak, and is not only a concert pianist of ability, but a 
composer who has had much recent success. He comes 
to New York with two new orchestral scores, “The Awak- 
ening,” “In the Garden of Dreams,” a woman’s chorus, 
the “Message of the Bird” (with soprano obligato), a harp 
quartet for harp, organ, violin and cello; “The Enchant- 
ress,” and a soprano work with full military band accom- 
paniment, “The Troubadour,” all of which he expects to 
have produced. 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY AROUSES GREAT 
ENTHUSIASM AT KANSAS CITY 


First Visit of Noted Organization Fraught With Keen 
Interest—Josef Stransky an Admired Conductor— 
Soloists Give Pleasure — Orchestra From 
Metropolis Will Long be Remembered 





Kansas City, Mo., May 8, 1916. 

The appearance here of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Good Friday was one of the great events of 
the season, or of a number of seasons. The many years of 
service this organization has rendered to music in this 
country are well known here. Coming at the end of a 
long, fuli season the large and enthusiastic audience was 
a compliment. Josef Stransky, by his contributions to 
various magazines on the needs of the musical develop- 
ment of the country, is also well and favorably known 
here. The program opened with the Beethoven C minor 
symphony, It revealed an orchestra of singular beauty 
and charm in the unique balance of its choirs. Seems like 
we had never before heard anything so adequate as its 
wood winds, In his great symphony Mr. Stransky re- 
vealed the secret of his power. Not only is he a poet, 
but he also has splendid virility, which finds expression in 
forceful rhythms and superb climaxes, Royal Dadmun, a 
basso new here, sang with superb voice and diction Han- 
del’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves.” 

The prelude and “Glorification” and “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal” received an interpretation quite 
beyond anything heard here in many years. We have 
heard it all many times and in many ways, but never be- 
fore where its mystical, haunting, magical beauty remained 
for days after, With Mr. Stransky it seemed a sacred 
hour, a fitting celebration of Good Friday. Ruth Town- 
send, contralto, sang “Mon Coeur” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” Last came Liszt's symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” and the enthusiasm it created moved Mr. Stransky 


to add an “extra.” 


Symphony by Local Composer 


Last Sunday afternoon at Convention Hall Julius 
Osiier presented at his spring concert his symphony in 
This composition of four movements revealed 
a talent of development. Mr, Osiier clings to the classical 
traditions in all his musical utterance. The symphony is 
well worked out and the tuneful beauty of the andante 
sostenute complete in its expression. Gertrude Concannon 
gave a spirited and interesting performance of the Grieg 
sostenuto complete in its expression. Gertrude Concannon 
of a host of admirers by her fine singing of the Gluck 
aria from “Orpheus and Eurydice.” The orchestra of 
sixty assembled for this one concert, with Frederick Curth 
as concertmaster, was a credit to Mr, Osiier’s ability as a 
conductor. 


D major. 


A New Club 


Kansas City has a new club, “The Kiva.” It has for its 
existence the better fellowship cf men given up to the 
pursuit of art in one form and another. The word comes 
from the Pueblo Indians and pertains to the arts as they 
knew them. Earl Rosenberg is the president for the 
coming year. 


Edwin Arthur Kraft in Recital 


The Kansas City Association of Organists presented 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. of O., in a recent recital at 
the Grand Avenue Temple, Mr. Kraft played here last 
year and left a splendid impression. Again he revealed 
qualities of unusual merit. His facility and dexterity in 
handling the mechanical side of organ playing seem to be 
little short of marvelous. In matters of poetry and good 
musicianship there was nothing lacking. He presented a 
program of modern music and gave much time to many 
organists of this country who are writing things worth 
while, notably the “Allegro Jubilate,” by Gottfried H. 
Federlein, caprice. “The Brook,” by Gaston Dethier, toccata 
in D minor, by Gordon B, Nevin, “Chanson Passionee,” 
by James P. Dunn. Mr. Kraft renewed and strengthened 
the good impressions his playing made last year. 


Kreisler Closes Fritschy Series 


Fritz Kreisler appeared in recital Tuesday afternoon, 
Aril 13, the last of the Fritschy series of the season. 
Again Mr. and Mrs. Walter A, Fritschy have put the entire 
community under lasting obligation to them for their per- 
sistent though ofttimes discouraging effort to give this 
public the very highest artistic attractions obtainable. The 
announcements for the coming season are looked forward 
to by a host of old and new friends. 


Ruth St. Denis Charms 


Ruth St. Denis again charmed a host of admirers at 
the Shubert recently. Under the local management of 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell her appearance was a decided suc- 
cess finanically, 
A Local Artist’s Success 

David Grosch, bass-baritone, a very busy teacher of voice, 
proved his ability by going to Bethany College to sing 
the entire bass and baritone solos of “The Messiah,” at 
the recent annual “Messiah” Festival. At the last moment 
the singer engaged months before was taken ill. Report 
come that Mr. Grosch acquitted himself with signal honor. 


“Enoch Arden” Reading 
Elizabeth Plunkett, reader of the Kansas City Conserva- 


- tory, gave an artistic reading of Tennyson’s “Enoch 


Arden,” at the Wabash Avenue Christian Church on Thurs- 
day evening, April 15. Moses Boguslawski accompanied 
her with beautiful playing of the Richard Strauss music. 


Hubach Goes to Independence 


Alfred G, Hubach, for twelve years identified with the 
musical life of this city and the State of Missouri, has 
accepted a position as organist and choirmaster in the 
M. E. Church at Independence, Kansas. He is also to 
direct the large community chorus and hopes to do some 
big things. A host of good friends are wishing for him 
a great success. He is worthy. A splendid gentleman, an 
industrious painstaking worker and of excellent musician- 
ship, he will find appreciation anywhere. 


A Talk on American Music 


Under the auspices of the educational department of the 
Kansas City Musical Club, a program was given at the 
Mark Twain School recently Cora Lyman gave an ex- 
cellent talk on American music. 

GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





BEETHOVEN CLUB OF MEMPHIS 
TO CELEBRATE TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

President’s Day and Silver Breakfast Mark Quarter 


Century Turn—Officers Elected—Brilliant Pageant 
Observed—Local Pianist Honored 





Memphis, Tenn., May 3, 191%. 
President's Day is to be elaborately celebrated Friday, 
May 12, with a Silver Breakfast, commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Beethoven 
Club. 
Election of Club Officers 


Martha Trudeau, founder and first president of the 
Beethoven Club, was honored again today by being unani- 
mously elected president. Mrs. Robert Beattie, the retir- 
ing president, becoming first vice-president. Other officers 
are as follows: Mrs. David L. Griffith, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs, Eugene B, Douglass, third vice-president; Mrs, 
J. L. Andrews, recording secretary (re-elected) ; Mrs. A. 
Denny DuBose, corresponding sccretary (re-elected).; 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, treasurer (re-elected); Mrs. G. F. Gun- 
ther, auditor (re-elected). 


Brilliant Pageant Presented in Overton Park 


Under the efficient direction of Charlotte Gailor, daugh- 
ter of Bishop Gailer, “Earth's Deities,” a rhythmic masque, 
was brilliantly presented in Overton Park, Thursday eve- 
ning, more than 600 persons attending. The natural beauty 
of the park made a fitting setting for the pageant, which, 
by the way, was the first al fresco affair of the kind ever 
given in Memphis. 

Fornari Recitals 


Rodolfo Fornari and assisting artists were heard in two 
recitals recently at the Nineteenth Century Club. 


Walter Chapman Receiving Congratulations 


Walter Chapman, local pianist, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of friends on his approaching appearance here 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, May 
15. Mr. Chapman is a brilliant pianist and is very popular 
all through the South, where he has been heard frequently 
in concerts. Mrs, A. Denny DuBose, 





Many Orchestral Engagements 
for Marcella Craft 


During the past season Marcella Craft, the American 
soprano, has appeared with most of the leading orchestras 
throughout the country. She has appeared with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Chicago and Cleveland, 
the New York Philharmonic in New York, the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia, the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis and at the San Antonio 
Festival, the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra in Denver, 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Cedar Rapids 
Festival, the New Haven Symphony Orchestra in New 
Haven, the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra in Los 
Angeles and next season she appears with an orchestra 
composed of members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at the Worcester Festival. 
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AMERICAN GRAND OPERA DISCUSSED 


Subject Given Thorough Review at the National Opera 
Club May 11 Meeting 





“American Grand Opera” was the subject of the May 11 
afternoon program given by the National Opera Club, 
Inc. (Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder and pres- 
ident) in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City, and was attended largely. 

The guests of honor for the afternoon were Carrie 
Bridewell, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Helen Stanley, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company; 
Lois Ewell, of the former Century Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Florence Macbeth, the operatic coloratura singer of 
note, and Gaston Sargeant of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s opera, “Kenilworth,” was the first 
subject of discussion, and apropos of the occasion the pro- 
gram opened with a piano duet, grand march from the 
second act, played by Mrs. Klein and Adele Lewing. 

Alfred Remy of Columbia University gave illuminating 
remarks on the operatic production of “Kenilworth” in 
Europe and its concert production at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, New York, more than a decade ago. Illustra- 
tions from this opera were effectively given by Grant Kel- 
liher, baritone, who sang “Varney’s Song of the Storm” 
with good delivery of the fine text, and Florence Mulford- 
Hunt, contralto, whose beautiful voice and style of singing 
brought out with admirable consistency the lovely melody 
in “Amy’s Prayer.” 

Gardner Lamson, who is an active member of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, spoke, as is his custom, 
lucidiy and convincingly on “Opera for the People,” giving 
local color to the talk with salient facts from the history 
of the Century Opera Company, in which he was actively 
interested. Mr. Lamson is very optimistic and persevering, 
and his activity for this cause deserves the hearty support 
of all those who are interested in bringing the best of 
music to the people. 

Ernest T. Carter was next introduced. His subject was 
“Realism in Opera,” well illustrated by Florence Mulford- 
Hunt, contralto, who infused lovely tonal color into “In 
Life’s Evening,” from Mr. Carter’s California opera co- 
mique, “The Blonde Donna,” with the composer at the 
piano and George Carré’s musicianly interpretat‘on of the 
recitation, arioso and aria for tenor, “These Ancient 
Tunes.” 

William Wade Hinshaw, the distinguished bass, spoke 
most interestingly on the subject of the afternoon. This was 
followed by a baritone solo, “Vacquero’s Song,” from 
“Natoma,” by Victor Herbert, sung by Grant Kelliher. 

The National Opera Club of America, Inc., has for its 
ideal a thoroughly admirable aim and its appeal to the pub- 
lic is shown in the rapid growth of the organizat:on, which 
is now nearing its 1500 mark. This, to be sure, has been 
brought about not only because of the admirable purpose 
of the organization but through the diligent efforts of 
those who have the subject deeply at heart. Judging from 
the accomplishments this season the 1916-1917 year will 
see “Opera for the People” given extensive realization. 

The club announces its second annual luncheon for May 
18, at the Hotel Shelburn, Brighton Beach. 





American Music in Paris 





n March 29 at the Theatre Rejane in Paris a very 
novel event took place—novel for Paris—nothing less than 
the premiére of an American orchestral work in large 
form. The composition is entitled “La Fete de Pippa.” 
The composer is John Beach, some of whose works were 
issued by the Wa-Wan Press, when that institution was 
in existence. It is cast in the form of a dramatic mono- 
logue (styled “Conte Lyrique”) for a single female voice 
and orchestra. The text is taken from the introduction 
to Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” 

There is a short introduction, and the curtain reveals 
Pippa’s rising and her joyful anticipations of the 
pleasures of a day of liberty. As, in Browning’s 
verses, she ponders over the different uses to which she 
can put the day, and, full of anticipation, enthusiastically 
makes ready to go out, the music gradually rises to a 
climax, coincident with Pippa’s joyous departure. And 
as she disappears the familiar “Year's at the Spring” floats 
back and finally dies off into the distance. A few quiet 
chords after the curtain bring the little work to a close. 

The work was conducted by Armand Ferté, the orchestra 
being one of the best in Paris, that of the “Concerts Mon- 
tevx.” The soloist was Suzanne Cesbrun of the Opéra 
Comique. 

A special report to the Musica. Courter states that the 
orchestration is delicate and very effective, and the con- 
tinuous flow of melody, especially the beautiful music for 


“The Year’s at the Spring,” evidently won favor with the 
audience, which greeted the work with much enthusiasm. 
It takes thirty minutes to perform, 

Mr. Beach is at present in Paris studying with André 
Gedalge. The concert was given for the benefit of the 
family of a prominent French musician, who has been a 
prisoner of war in Germany almost since the very begin- 
ning of the war, 





Frank La Forge and His Musical Interests 

Frank La Forge, whose versatile musical gifts have 
earned for him‘a prominent place in the ranks of Amer- 
ican musicians, returned to New York recently after a trip 
through the South. While at Atlanta he was called to Mo- 
bile, Ala., by the serious illness of his sister, Ruth La Forge 
Hall. Mrs. Hall was his teacher until he went to Europe, 
so he is bound to her not only with remarkable ties of 
brotherly affection, but with those of musical kinship as 
well. To his great joy she is recovering from her sick- 
ness and will in time be able to resume her accustomed 
duties. 

Katharine Bacon, a pupil of Mr. La Forge, recently ap- 
peared at a concert given in Flushing, L. I., where she was 
extremely successful. She possesses a contralto voice of 
unusual richness and a range which embraces two and a 
half octaves. Her numbers included “Ah, mon fils,” from 
“Le Prophete” and her teacher’s “To a Messenger.” This 
number is a favorite with concert audiences everywhere, 
and, as is usual, she was obliged to repeat it. 

Another artist at this concert was Ernesto Berumen, the 
brilliant young Mexican pianist, who possesses a wonder- 
ful technic and splendid interpretative ability. He will 
give his own New York recital next year, and music lovers 
of the metropolis will then have an opportunity to judge 
for themselves regarding his gifts. His numbers included 
Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli” and Balakirew’s arrangement 
of “The Lark” (Glinka) Mr. La Forge, who was present, 
was delighted with the artistic merit of this young artist, 
and to have earned the praise—and enthusiastic, too—of a 
p'anist, composer and accompanist of Mr. La Forge’s 
worth, is indeed a matter of self congratulation. 


ZOELLNERS WITH DALLAS 
SCHUBERT CLUB 


Final Performance Partakes of Nature of Ovation to 
Retiring Director 





Dallas, Tex., April 26, 1916. 

Last evening the Schubert Choral Club brought to a 
close its most successful season, at which the Zoellner 
Quartet was presented as the outside attraction. 

The concert partook of the nature of an ovation to Har- 
riet Bacon McDonald, who is retiring from the director- 
ship after six years of continuous service, during which 
time she has built the club into one of the finest ladies’ 
choral clubs in the entire South, During these six years 
the world’s most famous artists have contributed to the 
success of the organization and the upbuild of the musi- 
cal culture in Dallas. 

The club presented three numbers; the most pretentious 
being the “Venetian Serenade,” by Stephenson, Harold 
Kellogg taking the solo part with unqualified success. 
The club did the best work it has done during the present 
season, 

The Zoellner Quartet came to Dallas practically un- 
known to the music loving public. To say that it capti- 
vated the audience is speaking mildly. It would be hard 
to conceive of a more admirable ensemble, The shading 
and all the dynamic effects were so skillful that it was pos- 
sible to close the eyes and feel that only one person was 
playing. There never has been heard in Dallas anything 
more exquisitely played than the adagio cantabile from the 
Haydn quartet, op, 64, and the andantino movement from 
the Debussy quartet, op. 10. If it were left for Dallas to 
establish the reputation of this quartet it would this morn- 
ing be the peer of any organization in the world. 

E. G. Counciu. 





Leginska to Play With Cincinnati Symphony 


Leginska, the pianist, has been engaged by Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes of Cleveland to appear as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Cleveland on Tuesday, 
February 27 next, 
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EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY OF THORNER TUITION 


Regular Afternoon Singing of Pupils of New York Teacher Offers Much of 
Unusual Interest 


Pupils’ musicales suggest to the seasoned musical critic 
a variety of mental pictures and sensations, more or less 
enjoyable, which this writer will leave to the imagination 
of the reader to conjure up. Having heard much of the 
superior work of William Thorner, while teaching in Milan 
and Paris, and particularly since his establishment in New 
York (because of the war conditions abroad), a MUSICAL 
Courier representative asked to be allowed to listen to one 
of his regular afternoon “sings,” for she found Mr. Thor- 
ner not one to talk very much about the work being accom- 
plished at his studios, or about himself. 

The writer's first introduction to the Thorner method was 
through the medium of a mezzo-soprano, who was in the 
midst of the “Mon coeur s’ouvre a4 ta voix” aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), as she was admitted 


to the Thorner studio. The voice was of beautiful, rich 


Photos by Count Jean de Strelecki. 
MR. THORNER EXPLAINING ROLES 


THORNER'’S RIGHT), 


quality, but the hearer deferred judgment of the style of 
singing until finding out something of the conditions from 
Mr. Thorner. 

“Miss Lougen has had only thirty-one lessons,” he said. 
While the singer naturally has much yet to learn in the way 
of vocal production, it was a revelation to the MUSICAL 
Courter interviewer, that after thirty-one lessons one could 
in so acceptable a manner sing an aria of the difficulty of 
this famous one, and that, too, in the French language. 

Phoebe Pendleton Crosby was the next pupil to be heard. 
Mrs. Crosby gave a decidedly interesting delivery of the 
famous aria from “Aida.” Her voice, a vibrant dramatic 
soprano, of lovely timber, wide range and ample volume, 


TO EVA DIDUR (DAUGHTER OF ADAMO DIDUR, 
BASSO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY) AND MME. WALSKA (AT MR. 


made an immediate favorable impression. She has an abun- 
dance of temperament, too. In fact, as she herself told the 
writer, “It was my temperament which made me use my 
voice too vigorously when I was singing in opera two years 
ago, and, too, I was not using it correctly, and it went back 
on me. I have not been singing for two years and am with 
Mr. Thorner for corrective work.” That she is thoroughly 
satisfied with what she is doing, her work of the afternoon, 
as well as her expressions of appreciation, showed. 

Ganna Walska, soprano, was heard next in operatic arias. 
About a year ago this singer came to Mr. Thorner slightly 
equipped musically and vocally. She now sings with free- 
dom and abandon, with pleasing tonal emission, and in a 
manner throughout interesting. 

Dorothy Folliss, soprano, sang arias from “Madame But- 
terfly,” “La Bohéme,” etc. and duets from opera with 


Seoma Joupraner, Russian tenor, of whom more will follow. 
Charming Miss Folliss showed that she has a big, lovely 
coloratura voice, sympathetic, flexible, and of smooth, even 
production, It is that kind of a voice, too, which adapts 
itself well to dramatic roles. She sang freely, easily and 
with much innate attractiveness. Mr. Thorner predicts a 
future for this delightful singer. 

Seoma Joupraner, tenor, has a voice of great possibilities. 
He sings already with conviction, fluency, and with remark- 
able feeling. Only six months of study with Mr. Thorner 
has developed a singer who already vocally could undoubt- 
edly sustain a part on the operatic stage. 

Allen Meaney, tenor, possesses a voice of unusually agree- 


able quality, one capable of accomplishing much with appli- 
cation to study. His singing did credit to Mr. Thorner’s 
production. 

Eva Didur, daughter of Adamo Didur, basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, a pupil of Mr. Thorner, was due 
for a lesson, but Miss Didur, being detained, this writer 
did not have the pleasure of hearing the young soprano. 

So much for the individual work of the pupils heard. 

Although this was to be a hearing of “pupils,” the singing 
bore the earmarks, not of the amateur, but of the profes- 
sional. On invitation, naturally according to preparation, 
each one stepped to the small raised platform at the side 
of the studio, erected especially for Mr. Thorner, and sang 
long operatic arias or duets from memory, with a captivat- 
ing abandon and an enunciation which scarcely attracted 
attention to itself, so naturally it came and so distinctly 
was it spoken, or rather sung. The generality of this, also 
of the easy tone production, smoothness, and artful atten- 
tion to detail, reflected the tuition of Mr. Thorner. Pupils 
are prepared to step right from the Thorner studio to the 
operatic stage, so drilled are they in routine and given all 
the attention which is necessary for those who have an 
operatic career in view. 





WILLIAM THORNER, THE WELL KNOWN VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, IN A CORNER OF HIS 
ATTRACTIVE STUDIO IN NEW YORK, 


These hearings are regular afternoon affairs at the Thor- 
ner studio, not arranged for any particular occasion, It is 
the custom for Mr. Thorner’s numerous prominent musical 
friends, artists and members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to appear there at any time unannounced, to listen 
to the work and chat informally with the pupils. While this 
writer was present Lucca Botta, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company tenor, “dropped in” for a few moments. 

One of the exceptional features of the life at the studio 
of Mr. Thorner, with which this writer was particularly 
impressed, aside from the excellency of the vocal produc- 
tion, was the noticeable freedom from self consciousness, 
that bugbear of so many singers, otherwise admirably 
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WILLIAM THORNER’S WEDNESDAY CLASS. 


Standing (left to right).—Henry Snyder, basso; Adele Silz, so: ano ; Olga Theskoff, soprano; Eva Didur, soprano; Ganna Walska, soprano; 
Byrda Rockwell, soprano. Seated (left to right), —Phoebe 


‘rosby, soprano; Miss Fink, soprano; Dorothy Follis, soprano; 


Ina Grange, accompanist; Anne Emerson, soprano, 


Seoma Joupraner, tenor; Mr, Thorner, 

















equipped. A word is due Ina Grange, Mr. Thorner’s re- 
liable accompanist, for the excellence of her work in that 
capacity. 

Mr. Thorner, the son of a Polish nobleman, was a stu- 
dent at the Polytechnical Institute at Zurich, Switzerland, 
but the lure of music called him to the operatic stage, where, 
it will be remembered, he was a ‘singer of note in Italy and 
Belgium. His knowledge of eleven languages, study with 
the best teachers in Europe, especially with the de Reszke’s, 
broad operatic experience, and otherwise extensive experi- 
ence in matters musical, have equipped him exceptionally 


. for the role of teacher—a part which he is filling so well 


at his New York studios, 2128 Broadway. 

His activity in the Hammerstein organization and his in- 
timate connection with leaders in the musical profession, 
facilitate greatly the provision of engagements for pupils, 
when they are ready. 

Larger studios are to be provided for Mr. Thorner in the 
same building where he now is later in the season to satisfy 
the growing demand; 

Thorner pupils are active in music abroad, prominent 
among these being Mrs. Maeterlink, wife of the famous 
writer. A glowing tribute to this teacher from Mrs. Mae- 
terlink the writer was allowed to read. 

The accompanying pictures give glimpses of Mr. Thor- 
ner’s attractive studios and members of his Wednesday 
class. 

Among other pupils not appearing in the picture are 
Louise Morgenthau, Miss Sacks, Helene Lee, Allen Meaney, 
Mrs. Colwell, Miss Steinbuschel, Mr. Doyle, Miss Traub, 


Miss Lougen, Mr. Wizla, Miss du Chette and Miss Mas- 
sicotte, 





Activities of Klibansky Pupils 





Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the well known 
New York vocal teacher, have secured engagements 
recently. 

Andrea Peterson has been engaged as soloist of the 
Lefferts Park Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 
Walter Copeland, tenor, at the Central Christian 
Church, New York City. Mr. Copeland sang with great 
success at a concert given by the Manhattan Lodge, 
Saturday, April 29. 

May 17, at the Educational Alliance, Louise David- 
son appeared in a joint recital with Claire Rivers, pianist. 

Emilie Henning sang at the Messiah Home recep- 
tion, April 15, and at a reception at the Three Arts 
Club, May 3. 

Mr. Sternhagen appeared at the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, May 3, and Victor Goggin sang 


with excellent effect at the annual open night of the ° 


New York Rotary Club, given at the Hotel Majestic, 
April 29. 

The second artist-pupils’ recital will occur Tuesday 
afternoon, May 23, at Chickering Hall (Lord & Tay- 
lor’s). when Mr. Klibansky will present Helen Weiller, 
contralto. 

Charlotte Ham‘Iton sang at the Montclair Musical Club, 
May 8. 


May 5 Sergei Klibansky presented his artist-pupil, Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, in a song recital. Miss Shepherd pos- 
sesses a beautiful, pure soprano voice of exqu’site timbre 
and ample strength, which she uses with fine musical sense 
She sang groups of songs in German, French and English 
equally well, and her rendition of the big aria from “La 
Traviata” showed her lovely voice well adapted to dra- 
matic tasks. Mss Shepherd is a promising young artist, 
and her recital was very successful. Claire Rivers, pianist, 
played several solos with musical feeling and clear technic, 
and was also a very satisfactory accompanist 


Elizabeth Randolph’s Foreign Career 








During her years of residence in Europe, Elizabeth Ran- 
dolph, the Savannah, Ga., singer, who returned to this 
country not long ago on account of the war, scored many 
successes in concert and opera. In Dresden she was such 
a general favorite that she was in constant demand for 
musicales given by the King of Saxony, the Minister of 
State, the presidents of the two chambers, etc. Also she 
appeared there with the Mozart Club, Liedertafel, Orpheus, 
Bachmann Trio and at the leading church concerts. In 
Paris, Miss Randolph had engagements at the salons of the 
most prominent French and American officials, She had 
the rare honor to appear before the royal rulers of Eng- 
land, Belgium and Germany. Altogether, few American 
singers have had such a varied and successful career abroad 
as was enjoyed by Miss Randolph. Her American tour 
next season is awaited with interest by her compatriots 
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HERTZ PRACTICALLY CHOSEN 
AS SAN FRANCISCO LEADER 


Popular Conductor More Than Likely to Be Reappointed Head of Orchestra— 
Moderate Price Opera in the Golden Gate City—Local Vocalist at 
Symphony Concert—Musical Activities Continue 


San Francisco, Cal., May 7, 1916. 

Alfred Metzger, editor of the Pacific Coast Musical Re- 
view, hits the nail on the head when he sets forth the 
present situation concerning the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, and Alfred Hertz as conductor of this orches- 
tra, as follows, under date of May 6: “Since the music 
committee has voted (with but one dissenting vote) to 
recommend Alfred Hertz as conductor for next season, 
and since the board of directors as a rule endorses the 
action of the music committee (in the same manner as a 
club or lodge endorses the recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee), the election of Mr. Hertz as conductor 
for next. season becomes merely a inatter of form.” 


Cheap Grand Opera 


The experiment of a locally organized grand opera 
company using practically only local singers—principals 
and chorus—local instrumentalists in the orchestra, resi- 
dent impresario and resident director, has been in prog- 
ress for a week and will continue another week in the 
Cort Theatre in this city. The forces have been directed 
as follows: Gaetano Peluso, artistic director; Josiah 
Zuro, musical d’rector; Luigi Cechetti, assistant musical 
conductor, These were the official announcements, As a 
matter of fact’ Mr. Peluso has been the manager. The 
company is khown as the Peluso Grand Opera Organiza- 
tion. Pelus& was here with the La Scala Opera Company. 
Zuro, who was the conductor for a previous opera com- 
pany, when he’made a marked success, has been the con- 
ductor of the’ Peluso company and he has been one of the 
chief factors in making it. possible to produce creditable 
Italian grand opera and at a reasonable price of admission. 

The operas performed the past week were: “Rigoletto,” 
Lina Reggiani, Bartolemeo Dadone, Giuseppe Vo- 

Olinto Lombardi and Lydia Sturtevant; “Faust,” 
Ralph Errolle. Luisa Cechetti, Lom- 
bardi, David Silva and Lydia Sturtevant; “Cavalleria,” 
with Johanna Kristoffy, Vogilotti, Silva, Anna Young 
and Emelie Lausel; “Pagliacci,” with Sofia Charlebois, an 
excellent and charming artist, as Nedda, and Dadone, 
Louis Iggop, Silva, and Aristide Nervi; “Lucia,” with Lina 
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Reggiani as Lucia and Giuseppe Vogilotti as Edgardo; 
“L’Amico Fritz,” with Zotti, Gerolamo Ingar, Silva, Nervi, 
Luisa Cechetti and Emelie Lausel. Time honored operas 
of the old type have been set for the closing week of the 
season. Review:ng the characteristics of the Peluso sea- 
son the San Francisco Chronicle publishes the following: 
“Impresario Peluso has demonstrated that operatic pro- 
ductions of a high standard can be given at modest prices. 
The orchestra, under the leadership of Josiah Zuro, the 
adequate scenic effects and the accuracy of the costuming 
have made an impression on local opera lovers.” 


Unconventional Piano Program 


A piano recital was given by Allan Bier, a pupil of both 
Lhevinne and De Pachmann, at the St. Francis Hotel, 
May 5, that excited much enthusiasm. Mr. Bier has a 
wonderfully brilliant, intelligent and catholic reading, as 
developed by the scope of his program, and he made a 
real sensation by judicious and sympathetic handling of 
the different schools of compositions that he interpreted. 
These included works of Schumann, Ravel, César Franck, 
Frederick Jacobi, Albert I. Elkus, Chopin and also a 
group of compositions by himself, “Epilogues,” “Dream- 
ing Spires, Alsatia,” “Summer Dusks” and “Oiselle.’ 
These are melodious compositions, in excellent form and 
gifted with various attractive particulars. The entire per- 
formance was well received. 


” 6 


Vocalist at Symphcny Concert 

Helen Colburn Heath was the vocal soloist at the third 
concert of the San Francisco People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra series, which was given this afternoon at the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, under the direction of Giulio 
Minetti. The Goldmark “Rustic Wedding” symphony and 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” overture were included in a pro- 
gram that wound up with the Strauss waltz, “Tales From 
Vienna Woods.” Miss Heath, the solo'st, sang “Fairy 
Lullaby,” by Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, an aria by Massenet 
and another from “Carmen.” Miss Heath’s voice and 
manner were effective. 

A Teacher’s Operetta 

Marie Withrow gave a pup/ls’ recital at Sorosis Hall 
during the past week, which was made especially note- 
worthy by the performance of a sprightly and brisk 
operetta composed by herself. This was sung cleverly by 
Mr. McGee and Margaret Peel. Preceding the operetta 
forces pupils sang with good voices and quite effectively. 


Davin H, WALKER. 





Pittsburgh Orpheum Trio at Marietta, Ohio 


Marietta, Ohio., May 1, 
On April 25, the Pittsburgh Orpheum Trio gave a con- 
cert at the Auditorium Theatre. The trio is composed of 
J. H. Beard and his two daughters, Sylvia, aged sixteen, 
and Cosette, fourteen. Miss Sylvia, pianist, gave delight- 
ful renditions of the Chopin valse in A flat, the B flat 
minor scherzo, the rondo from Weber’s twenty-fourth 
sonata, and the eleventh rhapsody of Liszt. Little Miss . 
Cosette, violinist, a pupil of Alberto Reardon of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, proved a genuine surprise by her artistic 
performance, presenting, among other numbers, a Kriesler 
group, “Liebesfrued,” “Liebeslied” and “Schén Rosmarin,” 
Pierrot’s serenade, the Wieniawski legende; “Hejre Kati” 
and the “Faust” fantasie de concert by Alard, Mr. Beard 
proved most entertaining in his role as reader, revealing 
unusual versatility and ability in that direction. 
Marietta patrons of musical and literary art will await 
with much interest the announcement of the return of 
these talented artists. 32. C 


1916, 





Leefson-Hille Pupils Heard in Recital 


On Wednesday evening, May 3, sixteen pupils of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, were 
heard in the ninety-fourth concert given by the students of 
this institution. There were vocal, violin and piano num- 
bers, the composers represented being Moszkowski, Ga- 
bussi, Beethoven, Sanderson, Seitz, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Haydn, Longo, Kreisler, Ries, Schira, Graun, De 
Beriot, Rachmaninoff and Leoncavallo. Those participat- 
ing in this program were Fanny Loos, Gladys Rouillot, 
Eleonore Kadisch, Irvin Lewis Struse, Edith Minsky, Anna 
G. Dagney, Osmund Benoliel, Ruth Nathanson, Joseph J. 
Booth, Margaret Coddington, A. Krainis, Evelyn Tyson, 
Pauline Freitag, Oscar Stein, Jeanette Hayes and Charles 
Kauffield. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS TANDLER 
AS COMPOSER OF NATIVE MUSIC 


Symphony Conductor’s New “California Sketches” Make a Striking Success— 
What They Express—Orchestra Gives Splendid Performance—Compared 
to New York Organization by Noted Local Critic 


Los Angels, Cal., May 10, 1916, 

The concerts of May 5 and 6 brought the season of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra to a triumphant close, 
and there is promise for a larger appropriation, a greater 
number of concerts and a much wider field of activity next 
season, although the details of the plan have not yet, at the 
time of this wr:ting, been determined upon, and publication 
of these tentative plans would be premature. 

The program of this pair of concerts was the “Tragic” 
overture, Brahms, symphony No. 1, E minor, Sibelius; 
“California Sketches,” Tandler and Weber’s “Jubilee” over- 
ture. . 

And where shall I begin in my review of it? If I were 
to beg:n where the chief interest seemed to lie, and at the 
point of the highest enthusiasm shown by the audience at 
both concerts, I would begin with the “California 
Sketches,” the new compos:tions of the gifted conductor of 
this fine orchestra, performed on this occasion for the first 
time. But that would not be the proper place to begin at 
all, and so, to be quite on the safe side, I begin with the 
Brahms overture long winded, weary work! (I 
am no lover of Brahms). During the performance of it I 
was planning how to express my feelings about it. I made 
up my mind to say that it was tragic only as a monument 
of the composer’s utter failure to make it tragic at all. | 
think I must be a mind reader, for Otheman Stevens, the 
brilliant critic of the Los Angeles Examiner, who sat near 
me during this concert, came out the next morning with 
the same thought expressed in different form. He says: 
“Tt is tragic in its solemn, empty, academic qualities ; prob- 
ably very eruditely written, certainly good music in its 
way, for Brahms has been placed on too lofty a pedestal to 
be toppled over by a passing review; but it said little or 
nothing to its hearers and served mainly to excite added 
admiration for the orchestra.” 

The orchestra, indeed, played it brilliantly, and, appar- 
ently, with enthusiasm. It “fiddles” well, as someone re- 
marked, and is just the sort of music that the players like 
to “let themselves go” over, and, in fact, this “letting your- 
self go” (within bounds) adds much in sonority and bril- 
lance of tonal effect. 

Sibelius Not Tragic 

The Sibelius symphony was played at both concerts bet- 
ter, in my humble opinion, than anything else that was 
played throughout the entire season. To again quote from 
Otheman Stevens: “There was joy among the players; 
they went to it with shining faces and sparkling eyes, 
through the inspired andante in beautifully fantastic 


























phrasing, down the four movements of the finale, with a 
mystic lyrical diminuendo that leaves you wondering 
whether it is a beautiful trick or a trick of beauty.” 

It need only be added that Tandler and his players 
brought out all the great wealth of orchestral beauty with 
which this work is so replete. From a purely technical 
standpoint this is no mean feat, for this orchestrat:on is 
not of the sort in which the orchestral balance takes care 
of itself without the constant attention of the conductor 
and the players. It is crowded from end to end with bits 
of melody and countermelody, first for one instrument and 
then for another, and often so heavily accompanied, and 
of such brief duration, that they would be entirely lost ex- 
cept for the most careful attention. To accomplish this 
at all is no mean feat; to do it without a score, from 
memory, giving all the cues, missing and omitting nothing, 
as did Tandler, is masterly. It was intensely interesting 
merely to watch him pick out the threads of melody in this 
vast, complex tapestry of sound! Conductors are some- 
times criticised for conducting without a score, but when 
a conductor has such absolute knowledge of the score and 
such perfect memory as has Tandler, he places himself be- 
yond criticism. 

Tandler’s New Opus 


The Tandler “California Sketches,” which were heard 
for the first time at these concerts, are four in number and 
bear the following titles: I. “In the Mountains,” IT. “On the 
Ocean,” III. “Moonlight,” IV. “At the Mission.” 

At the concert of Friday afternoon, at the close of this 
suite, Mr. Tandler, in response to calls, said: “I assure you 
that I wrote them as a picture in my mind, in my own way, 
of ‘I Love You, California.’ It is not possible for me better 
to express that which inspired Mr. Tandler to write these 
sketches, and that thought gives also the best idea of what 
the sketches themselves are. In them one read and feels 
the beauty of this wonderful southland. No one who has 
not visited, has not l'ved in this beautiful, sunny Southern 
California, with its endless succession of quiet days, its 
freedom from storms throughout at least ten months of the 
year, its absence of wind, its quiet ocean, properly named 
the “Pacific,” wh‘ch flanks its shore within sight of the 
high mountains that rear their heads up ten thousand feet 
or more—no one who has not seen these orange groves, 
these old missions, relics of the ancient glory of Spanish 
times, these moonlight nights when the stars seem twice 
as big they do in the East, and the mocking birds sing, 
like nightingales, until, at dawn, the whole feathered choir 
joins them in their song—no one who has not lived among 
these things can possibly picture to themselves their inef- 
fable beauty and charm. 

It is that that Tandler has written into his sketches, He 
has a masterly technic, knows his orchestra as he knows 
And he possesses a fine ear for distinctions 
and nuances of tone color. All of which came to his aid 
in the production of these delightful conceptions. But, 
above and beyond all that, he possesses a rare fund of real 
melodic invention. The melodies and motives themselves, 
entirely apart from their symphonic development, are gen- 


his alphabet. 


uinely beautiful. 
What Tandler Wrote 

These sketches are particularly interesting because, so 
far as I know, the beauties of California have never before 
been turned into tone paintings. Almost every other coun- 
try has been so treated, but never before California. 

No detailed description of the works is here necessary 
(how can music be described?) except to say that these 
sketches are of moderate length and scored for full mod- 
ern orchestra w th the intelligent use of a great variety of 
orchestral effects, some of them new. Otheman S'‘evens 
(1 find myself again quoting him) voices the general opin- 
ion when he says: “They are worthy of and will doubtless 
have perpetuation; moonlight deserves international recog- 
nition.” I heard that last remark made by d:fferent people 
of every one of these sketches. It is really astonishing how 
people seemed to differ as to which they liked best; some 
the “Mission,” because of its ecclesiastic flavor, some the 
“Ocean,” because of its vastness and quietness, some the 
“Mountains,” because of its nature effects, and many the 
“Moonlight,” for its beautifully sustained melody and quaint 
orchestral effect. 

An Orchestral Comparison 

To close, I will quote one more passage from Otheman 
Stevens’ article in the Los Angeles Examiner: 

As the New York Symphony, directed by Dr, Damrosch, lately 


played here, comparisons with our own symphony would arise. The 
Damrosch Orchestra is in pzecison, drill, exactitude, tremendously 
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ahead of the local organization, Its work had all of the perfec- 
tion of movement of a German army corps. It was an example of 
masterly efficiency. But in every number played yesterday by Mr. 
Tandier’s musicians there was immeasurably more expressiveness, 
more radiance of understanding and more conveyance of impulse 
to the sensibilities, which, I take it, is the true, the one mission 
of music. If the devoted men and women who support the sym- 
phony would only go a bit deeper into their pockets and give Mr. 

Tandler means to rehearse more and to maintain his players more 
or less concentrated on this work, instead of having to look else- 
where for their meal tickets, he would undoubtedly place the sym- 
phony certainly equal to any, and more than probably away ahead 


of all others, 


To which I say a most hearty “Amen,” 





HUBBARD “OPERALOGUES” 
AT REDLANDS 


Claude Gotthelf Assists Distinguished Lecturer—Olga 
Steeb’s Brilliant Piano Recital 





- Redlands, Cal., April 29, 1916. 

Havrah Hubbard, assisted at the piano by Claude Gott- 
helf, gave a most enjoyable afternoon this week when they 
presented the “Operalogues” of “The Love of Three 
Kings” and “Hansel and Gretel.” Mr. Hubbard, a thor- 
ough artist in his line, unfolded the plots of the operas in 
a most vivid and dramatic way. The effects were much 
strengthened by the excerpts from the score played by Mr. 


Gotthelf. 


Olga Steeb’s Brilliant Recital 


Olga Steeb, head of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, of Redlands University, gave as the 
finale of her series of concerts a request program, from 
the works of the following composers: Bach-Busoni, Mo- 
zart, Raff, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Paganini-Lis:t, 
Schumann, MacDowell, Debussy, Gounod-Liszt and Men- 
delssohn. 

Miss Steeb was unusually responsive to her audience, 
who have come to know her so delightfully through her 
frequent appearances. Her masterly technic and brilliant 
style were, as always, the salient features of her perform- 
ance, She displayed a delightful subtlety in tonal nuances, 
which enhanced her exquisite interpretations. The Bach, 
Gluck and Debussy numbers were fine examples of the 
types in which Miss Steeb excels. 


What the Spinet Club Has Done 


Some twenty years ago the Spinet Club (Redland’s old- 
est musical club) secured, for the first art’st concert to be 
given in this city, the Kneisel Quartet. Since then many, 
many artists have been brought here by the club, and this 
winter the Kneisels came again for the third time, Beside 
Haydn, Reger and Schumann quartets, a Dvorak trio was 
played, and Willem Willeke, the cellist, gave three solos. 

Lucta W. SmirTH. 





Pasadena’s Successful but Poorly 
Attended Concert 





A successful concert was given recently by Lillian 
Powers, pianist, Rudolph Kopp and Alexander Karnbach 
at the Neighborhood House, Pasadena, Cal., before a mere 
handful of people. 

Miss Powers showed herself to be a pianist of merit. 
She. played selections from Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Raff, Debussy and Liszt, revealing warmth of feeling, 
especially in the lighter passages, good phrasing and a very 
thorough technical equipment. She makes the mistake, 
made by nine out of ten pianists, of not considering her 
own particular tendencies and excellencies in selecting her 
program. With her light, rapid technic and delicate refine- 
ment of feeling, she has no reason to play such pieces as 
the Chopin polonaise and the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody. 

Kopp, the brilliancy of whose work has already been 
mentioned in these columns, appeared both as violin and 
viola soloist. On the violin he played the lovely Franck 
sonata, giving this classic a most splendid rendition. His 
tone is big and broad, as it needs to be in this work, and 
his shading and phrasing were lovely. On the viola, Kopp 
played three compositions by Karnbach, accompanied by 
the composer, very attractive compositions, very beautifully 
played. 

As to the smallness of the audience that attended this 
concert, a word is in place. Out here in the West almost 
all musical affairs are arranged for by clubs—music and 
art associations they are generally called. The idea seems 
to have worked out well and to have made poss:ble many 
musical treats that would have otherwise been impossible. 
But, as a strange anomaly, the very fact of this excellent 
endeavor renders all outside effort abortive. To express 
it as it was expressed to this writer recently: “No matter 
how good the artist, there would be no audience unless he 
was brought here by the Blank Dash Club. The members 


of the club subscribe to so many tickets each year and that 
is all they think they can do.” 

And so it is. If you can be one of the favored ones of 
the club you are heard; if you cannot be so favored your 
art goes begging. 

This is not criticism of the clubs, whose aims are excel- 
lent and who have actually given California all the music it 
has had in recent years. But might it not be generous for 
the members and directors of the clubs to patronize honest 
effort even if not in their direct employ? Should there not 
be a certain feeling of “noblesse oblige” in matters of this 
sort? 

This writer asks the question. He does not attempt to 
answer it. P. 





Beach Day at San Diego 


On Tuesday, May 2, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American 
composer and pianist, had the honor of being the guest of 
the Panama-California International Exposition at San 
Diego, Cal., and of having a day named after her. “The 
composer honored yesterday,” declares the San Diego 
Union of May 3, “was Mrs, H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, 
widely heralded by the musically erudite as America’s lead- 
ing representative of her sex in music. The large crowd 
that greeted Mrs. Beach was thoroughly representative of 
the social and musical circles of San Diego, gathered not 
as worshippers of a celebrity, but as sincere admirers of a 
woman, the qualities of whose creations have won her a 
high place in the present day music world.” 

Early in the afternoon Mrs. Beach, accompanied by Alic2 
Lee, the president of the woman’s board of the Exposi- 
tion, and the members of the music committee of the board, 
arrived at the Exposition. A large number of representa- 
tives of the board and musicians of San Diego greeted her 
on the steps of the California Building, while the Spanis’ 
Singers sang a serenade. 

A recital of compositions by Mrs. Beach was given in 
the organ pavilion, the program opening with “Under the 
Stars,” from the “French Suite.” Mrs. Beach herself 
played two solos, “Scottish Legend” and a gavotte “Fan- 
tastique,” regarding which the San Diego Union remarked, 
“In addition to having a high reputation as a composer, 
Mrs. Beach has appeared frequently as piano soloist with 
leading symphony orchestras in Europe and America, and 
the two selections were rendered with an artistry in keeping 
with the player’s standing as a pianist.” A number of her 
songs were then sung by local soloists, among whom was 
Alfreda Beatty, the soprano, who particularly pleased in 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” Mrs. Beach provided the ac- 
companiments for these numbers. 

After the recital Mrs. Beach and her party were the 
guests of Col. J. H. Pendleton at a review of the Fourth 
Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, which took place on the 
Plaza de Panama, and later a reception was tendered her 
in the California Building, where a second recital program 
was given, this one also being made up entirely of composi- 
tions by this gifted American. 

Mrs. Beach was pleased and touched with the honors 
showered upon her, and in a letter to a friend she speaks 
of it as being “one of the prettiest events of my musical 
life.” 





Elizabeth Parks Acclaimed by 
Press of Pittsburgh 





Elizabeth Parks, soprano, recently returned from a con- 
cert tour, extending as far West as Lindsborg, Kan., where 
she appeared at the music festival and also gave a recital 
in Bethany College auditorum, accompanied by Oscar Thor- 
sen. Her recital program in particular pleased music lovers 
of that section, being made up-of songs by Sarrie, Gluck, 
Pergolesi, Bassani, Brahms, Schubert, Kahn, Borodin, 
Hugo Wolf, Morris Class, Franklin Riker, Paul Bliss, C. 
Linn Seiler and also included a number of folksongs. She 
gave a similar program at Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., where William Wilson Campbell is the direc- 
tor of music and where she scored a complete success. 

On April 25 Miss Parks appeared as soloist with the 
Mozart Club of Pittsburgh in a production of Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri.” The fact that she was immedi- 
ately engaged by Conductor J. McCollum for another ap- 
pearance this season is sufficient proof cf the genuineness 
of her success. Commenting upon her singing, the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch said; “First honors go to Miss Parks. She 
is undoubtedly one of the best oratorio singers we have had 
here this season. Her voice is beautiful; she has intelli- 
gence and temperament.” And in the Pittsburgh Gazeite- 
Times the statement is made that “Miss Parks was most 
enjoyable, for she uses her excellent voice very well, and 
shows appreciation of the music with which she has to do.” 

Miss Parks is scheduled to appear as soloist with the 
Utopian Choral Society of Allentown, Pa., on May 25, when 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “Banner of St. George” will be given 
under the direction of E. B. Kocher. 
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‘MME. EDVINA’S PLANS 


Soprano to Make Tour of Western Canada in the 
Early Fall , 





Louisa Edvina is now in Paris, where she is to make 
some special “guest” appearances at the Opera-Comique. 
It will be recalled that last summer the prima donna sang 
there in a performance of “Louise,” with the composer, 
Charpentier, conducting for the very first time. The oc- 
casion was a benefit arranged for one of the war charities, 
and when Charpentier was approached with a request that 
he assume the director’s chair he made his consent condi- 
tional, requiring that Mme. Edvina sing the title role. 

“She is the ideal Louise,” he said, “the very embodiment 
of my heroine. If you can persuade her to come from Lon- 
don and sing, then I will conduct; otherwise, my answer 
will have to be ‘No.’” 

And when the word was passed on to Mme. Edvina she 
braved the dangers of a Channel crossing and journeyed to 
Paris, where she sang the part with her accustomed suc- 
cess. 

Mme. Edvina will return to American in October and 
will at once begin the transcontinental concert tour now 
being booked for her by her managers, John W. Frothing- 
ham, Inc. She will open in Winnipeg and then will sing 
successively in Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Victoria and 
Vancouver. She was a resident of the last mentioned city 
at the time of her marriage, a few years ago, to the Hon. 
Cecil Edwardes. She had had no professional experience 
whatsoever at that time, beyond an amateur performance 
of “Patience,” gotten up by the Daughters of the Empire 
in Vancouver. During the intervening years the brief pe- 
riods which she has spent in America have been given up 
entirely to her operatic and concert engagements in the 
East, and Vancouver has never had an opportunity to ex- 
tend a welcome to her famous daughter. Accordingly 
her return next fall is an event already looked forward to 
with expectancy, and plans are on foot for a civic reception, 
similar to the one which was tendered her when she sang 
in Montreal for the first time in concert last January. 

Following her tour in western Canada, Mme. Edvina will 


return East through the United States, giving a series of 
concerts in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City and Denver, arriving in the East early in 
December, when she will sing at one of the Copley-Piaza 
Musicales in Boston. Although she was for two seasons 
the leading soprano of the late Boston Opera Company, she 
was never heard there in concert during that time, accord- 


. 





LOUISA EDVINA AS TOSCA, 


ingly the event takes on double significance. Another similor 
appearance recently booked for the soprano is for the 
Morning Musicales at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, under 
the direction of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. Mme. Edvina 
will sing there in January. 





Edgar Schofield Pleases Music 
Lovers of Plymouth 





Edgar Schofield, the baritone, who recently signed for a 
second year as soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York, is distinguishing himself more and more as a con- 
cert and oratorio singer. Following his really remarkable 
achievement on April 11, when he undertook to sing the 
solo part at the New York premiére of Converse’s “The 
Peace Pipe,” substituting for another singer on less than 
ten hours’ notice, he sang three days later at the annual 
concert of the Woman's Club of Plymouth, Mass. 

Of his singing on that occasion the Old Colony Memorial 
had this to say: 

“The great treat of the evening was furnished by Edgar 
Schofield, baritone of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, This was not his first appearance in Plymouth, as 
he sang here in concert a number of years ago, and many 
of us recall his very fine work in the Choral Society’s pro- 
duction of ‘Faust’ last year. He was in great voice and 
sang the well selected program with exactly the right ex- 
pression, bringing out the contrasting shades of the differ- 
ent songs with splendid effect. His voice is rich and sonor- 
ous, of great beauty and power and remarkable range. He 
sang high G’s with perfect ease and without effort, and 
was equally at home two octaves below, and even lower in 
the aria, ‘O tu Palermo,’ his opening selection.” 





All Hungarian Concert 





“Amerikafalva” Committee announces a concert at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Friday, May 26, the pur- 
pose of which is to raise funds to rebuild one of the Hun- 
garian villages in the Carpathian Mountains which had 
been destroyed during the war. “Amerikafalva” means 
“Americavilla,” and the village will thus be christened 
when rebuilt. 

The principal artists are Yolanda Méré, pianist; Marie 
Zentay, violinist, and Velmos Beck, baritone, all three 
Hungarians by birth, and an orchestra of fifty-six pieces 
conducted by Armand Vecsei, musical director at the Ritz- 


Carlton Hotel, will also assist in the program, which will 
be made up exclusively of works of Hungarian com- 
posers, 





Mme. van Dyck’s Success in the West 





Rosina van Dyck, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has just been re-engaged for next season. This 
will be the ninth year that she is a member of the Metro- 
politan company. 

Mme. van Dyck just returned from a very successful 
Western concert tour. She sang in Milwaukee with the 
Musical Society, the soprano part in Haydn’s “Seasons,” 
and won the praise of public and press. The following 
notices are a few excerpts from Milwaukee papers: 

Rosina van Dyck can justly demand to rank among the most 
prominent sopranos of the day—her sweet, mellow, yet strong voice, 
carried with ease and flexibility the highest notes. It was a real 
treat to listen to her charming voice, especially as her rendition and 
diction particularly in the naive nuances, left nothing to be desired. 
Every tone was of striking charm and sincerity, and her work was 
greatly appreciated by an enthusiastic audience.—Germania Herald. 





Mme. van Dyck used her sweet, light voice to considerable advan- 
tage in the duet and during the concluding part of the work.— 
Evening Wisconsin. 





Rosina van Dyck carried the leading role effectively 
5 Mme. van Dyck appeared to excellent advantage as Hanne. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel, 





Concerning Some of Zoe Fulton’s Pupils 

Among the successful pupils of Zoe Fulton, the Pitts- 
burgh contralto and vocal teacher, is Winifred Ferguson, 
of Newark, Ohio. Mrs, Ferguson is the contralto soloist 
at the Second Presbyterian Church and is also correspond- 
ing secretary of the Woman’s Music Club of that city. At 
the evening services on Easter Sunday the choir gave 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Death and Life,” and Mrs. Fergu- 
son pleased with an excellent rendering of Mary Turner 
Salter’s “Gethsemane.” At a meeting of the Woman's 
Music Club Mrs. Ferguson was heard in an aria from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” and also delighted in the “Evening 
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Prayer” duet from Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” 
which she sang with Mabel Young, another Fulton pupil. 
Miss Young, who is soprano soloist at the First Methodist 
Church of Newark, also sang an aria from Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme.” 

Another Newark pupil of this teacher is Harold Kemp, 
who: possesses a well schooled tenor voice. 

Elsie Louise Stevenson, a product of Miss Fulton's Pitts- 
burgh studios, recently sang at a concert in that city, where 
she especially pleased a large audience with her rendering 
of German songs. 


Florence Otis’ Poughkeepsie Tribute 


Florence Otis was soloist for the Poughkeepsie Orpheus 
Club May 10, and won a big success on this appearance. 
The Poughkeepsie Eagle-News next day said that “The 
visiting soloist, Florence Otis, of New York, whose lyric, 
flexible soprano voice with the thrilling high birdlike notes, 
was a keen source of pleasure.” Continuing, this paper 
pointed out certain features of Miss Otis’ singing, which 
have been repeatedly mentioned in the Musicat Courier, 
such as her beautiful appearance, expressive features and 
friendly carriage, as follows: 


Miss ‘Ot's from the first won the audience as much by her charm- 
ing appearance and dainty expressiveness of feature reflecting ttre 
var'ations of the theme of the song, as by the vibrant silvery timbre 
of her voice and an unusual ease in registering the higher notes of 
the scale, The first ovation thereafter accompanying the singer’s 
each successive appearance was gained by her method as displayed 
in the Polonaise from “Mignon.” In her second group (a) “A 
Rondel of Spring,” Frank Bibb; (b) “The Response,” Mary Helen 
Brown; (c) “The Wind's in the South,” John Prindle Scott, the 
same individual freshness of interpretation was evidenced. Not a 
sound disturbed the almost breathless attention of the house when 
Miss Otis as encore to “Vissi D’Arte,” from “Tosca,” sang “The 
Last Rose of Summer” with a wealth of expression and exquisite 
shad'ng. 
selection, “Moonlight and Starlight,” by Gilberté. 


vo-ce A rippling happy melody characterized her final 





Synthetic Guild Spring Recital 

The annual spring recital by students aged from four to 
thirteen years of the Synthetic Method for the Piano, 
which it is well known has been developed by Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean of the American Institute of Applied Music, 
was given at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
May 6. Eleven teachers were represented by twenty- 
nine young players of both sexes. Many of these showed 
abundance of talent, others unmistakable signs of thor- 
ough and persistent practice, while a few united in them- 
selves all these characteristics, leading the observer to hope 
for high artistic results in course of time. Some of the 
young pupils have had only one season’s instruction, but 
play the piano remarkably well. 

The names of the pupils follow: Raymond Ross, Frances 
Baxter, Grace Clark, Brown Voorhees, Beatrice Bayne, 
Amour Liber, Judith Schearer, Margaret McCready, Carol 
Fraser, Lois Worrall, Constance Ripley, Cynthia Frazer, 
Polly Myrick, Molly Wood, Richard Pace, Polly Potter, 
Helen Train, Mildred McCready, Alfred Seidenberg, Alice 
Profumo, Helen van Emburg, Elizabeth Jenks, Frank 
Graczik, Edith Schroeder, Lois Davey, Eileen Wood, Sam- 
uel Prager, Katherine Blackwell and Margaret Spotz 

The names of the eleven teachers were: Anastasia Nu- 
gent, Rose Karasek, Florence M. Marble, Edith Des Anges, 
E. K. Lente, Eloise Close, Lucy Wood, M. I. Ditto, Mary 
Lente, Maude des Rochers and Annabelle Wood. 





German Conservatory Reception Musicale 
Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, directors of the af- 
filiated institutions, the New York German Conservatory 
of Music and the New York College of Music, issued invi- 
tations to a reception musicale in honor of Mischa Elman, 
at College Hall, May 17, details of which will appear in 
the May 25 issue of the Musicat Courter. 
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JOHN POWELL COMPOSING A SONATA 





Interesting Series of Recitals Planned for Pianist- 
Composer by John W. Frothingham, Inc. 





John Powell, pianist, frankly admits. that, “the. season- 
end ennui is upon him and that he is ‘going back to the 
mat.’ People are sick of concerts and music now,” he said 
to a Musicat Courter interviewer in a recent interview, 
“and so am [. Six weeks of wrestling—the finest game in 
the world—will put me in trim as nothing else in the world 
can do, and then I shall devote myself to composition dur- 
ing the summer.” 

“Have you something definite in view ?” 

“Yes, | am at present working on a piano and violin 
sonata for David and Clara Mannes.” ‘ 

“Do you have to wa‘t for the so called ‘inspiration’ ?” 
questioned the writer. 

‘‘Inspiration’ exists in the mind of the public rather than 
in that of the creator,” replied John Powell, the psycholo- 
gist, and continued: “Any creator who waits around for a 
work of art to come to him out of the blue—full fledged 
as Minerva from Jove’s forehead—is not going to get very 
far with that work of art or any other, Ifyou want to 





JOHN POWELL, 
Pianist, 
do a thing well you must know what you want to do and 
how, before even starting on that subject. 

“Just so with a musical composition, one must know 
clearly and definitely what one wishes to express, and then 
decide upon the form and method before starting the task. 
But the subject must rest upon the deep and poignant ex- 
perience of the creator and must be carefully chosen and 
well weighed. As little element of chance as poss‘ble must 
be allowed to influence the work, which should come from 
within and not from some vague, intangible source. But 
although the motive must spring from within, the creator 
may not imagine that he can shut himself off from any as- 
pects of outer life; he must realize the oneness of art and 
I'fe, and that life is the greater whole embracing and en- 
living its lesser part—art.” 

And turning to the more practical side of his work, Mr. 
Powell announced to the writer that he now has a new 
manager, John W. Frothingham, Inc., who is planning 
extensive activities for the pianist next season to include a 
series of five, possibly six recitals, in New York next sea- 
son; (1) a three “B,” Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, pro- 
gram; (2) Schumann, who according to Mr. Powell, “with 
all his charm, imagination and romanti¢éésm, excluding 
some three or four pieces which are played to death, is 
strangely neglected by present day pianists”; (3) Chopin- 
Liszt; (4) Modern Composers, “as proof,” said Mr. Powell, 
“that among living composers are still a few who can 
write interesting music without going into cacophonous ex- 
travagance and chaotic formlessness”; (5) Some shorter 
compositions of Mr. Powell and the “Sonata Teutonica.” 

This sonata, it will be recalled, was recently given a 
hearing by Mr. Powell before the members of the New 
York MacDowell Club. This is not only. a development 
and widening of the classical sonata form, but it introduces 
an entirely new treatment of the piano, giving more varia- 
tion of timbre and more volume of tone. In it there is a 
complete absence of hackneyed p‘ano figures; it is poly- 
phonic throughout, giving an orchestral effect, and enlarges, 
while it does not transcend the scope of the instrument. 


Prominent musicians in the audiénce expressed themselves 
as “never having heard anything sound like that—a deep 
profound work and filled with glowing melody”; “It is the 
only modern work which is noble and beautiful from be- 
ginning to end”; “A very great, deep work, very beau- 
tiful.” 

(6) The program for the sixth in this series is not yet 
decided upon. 

“Do you wish to be pushed as a composer ?” 

“It is hard enough to get people to admit that you can do 
one thing well,” was the pianist’s reply; “if you come at 
them with two things the public is almost sure to divide 
up into camps, one of which says: ‘Oh, yes, John Powell 
can play the piano, but he is a rotten composer’; and the 
other, ‘a splendid composer, but he can’t play the piano 
for nuts.’ Then, as people are generally more willing to 
accept the least favorable account of an artist one even- 
tually gets the reputation of being a poor piano player and 
a mediocre composer. In other words, it is the old figure 
of trying to sit on two stools simultaneously and flopping 
between them on the floor. So I have no desire to be 
pushed as a composer at present. Of course if there is a 
demand for my own compositions I shall be glad to play 
them or have them played, but will do so at present with 
deprecation and timidity and have only consented to the 
program of the fifth recital in response to repeated and 
pressing requests.” 





Lila Robeson Lauded by Cleveland Press 


Lila Robeson, who appeared in Cleveland on Tuesday, 
May 4, received the following flattering notices from the 


local press: 

Lila Robeson, Metropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano, and Cleveland's 
sole representative to date in the forces of America’s premier musi- 
cal organization, was the soloist. Miss Robeson was heard in a 
varied |'st of songs, and delighted her hearers with the warmth and 
beauty of her tone. Her first offering was “Amour Viens Aider,” 
one of the beautiful mezzo-soprano arias from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son and Delilah’ and as encore Miss Robeson had the good 
judgment to sing the other one, “Mon Cceuer S’ouvre a ta Voix.” 
In both she found abundant opportun'ty to display her powers.— 
Cleveland Plaindealer, May 5, 1916. 

The soloist was Lila Robeson, formerly a church singer in Cleve- 
land, who is now a pride of the Metropolitan Opera. She sang a 
group of German songs, among which was “Strauss’ me'odious 
“Traum durch die Diammerung,” and Hugo Kaun’s majest’c “Der 
S:eger.’"” We have rarely heard these songs interp.eted so well by 
Americans. 

The singer opened her part of the concert with an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and received so much applause that she at 
once gave the other aria for contralto, “Mon Cceuer S’ouvre a ta 
Voix,” which disclosed good taste and know'edge. Then came 
the German songs with Kaun’s “Sieger,”” and like a conqueror of 
human hearts the diva beheld the audience at her feet.—Cleveland 
Wachter und Anzeiger, seta 5, 1916, 

The ripening of such a voice as M: ss Robeson’s means not in- 
crease of volume. She had always an organ tone——but it does mean 
a refining and mellowing of the splendid instrument, and today 
she commands her aud‘ence not alone for her superb volume of 
voice, but for the nuances the shading, the finish of her art. Her 
cpening aria was from “Samson and Delilah,” “Viens Aider,” 
sung in French; followed by the more famous, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” in English, as encore, gorgeous in tone, no spot in 
its whole range, from soprano heights to contralto depths, that was 
not rich, full and of sp'endid sonority. 

A German group of unhackneyed selection included the Strauss 
“Traum durch die Dammerung,” a marvel of subdued mezzo-voce, 
and Kaun’s “Der Sieger,” gruesome in its dramatic intensity. An 
English group had songs by Frank la Forge, Sidney Homer, Scott, 
Burleigh and Eden.—Cleveland Top'cs, May 6, 1916. 





Johan Racer Composes New Music 
for “America” 


Johan Racer, baritone, gave a recital at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, New York, on Thursday evening, 
May 11, in which he had the able assistance of the follow- 
ing artists; Josephine Dowler, mezzo-soprano; Janet Wil- 
liams, pianist; Irma, Williams, v-olinist, and Stanley Day, 
accompanist. 

The program was mainly for the purpose of giving the 
first public hearing of Mr. Racer’s new music for “Amer- 
ica,’ which he composed out of what he calls “patriotic 
duty.” He claims America should maintain its own orig- 
inal air and not adopt one that is sung in several countries 
abroad. 

The melody is decidedly attractive and seemed to be ap- 
preciated by the large audience, 





Cadman and Redfeather First 
New York Recital, October 17 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and the Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather are to give their first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, October 17. Haensel & 
Jones are booking them for recitals in the East during 
October, November and early December, after which they 
return to the West. 





St. Louis Apollo Club Gets Arthur Middleton 


The Apollo Club of St. Louis has engaged Arthur Mid- 
dleton, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for 
its concert, April 24, 1917. 
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Springfield, Mass, May 8, 1916. 

Saturday night saw a fitting and very triumphant end- 
ing to the fourteenth annual music festival of the pres- 
ent local association. There have been other “May Fes- 
tivals” conducted under the late Frederich Zuchtmann 
and others by the organizations out of which grew this 
one; but the fourteenth consecutive concert seasons of 
this association havé all been increasingly successful. 
Last Saturday night’s concert, the sixth and final one 
in this season’s series, filled the beautiful Auditorium 
here, and was the first one in which the fine new Audi- 
torium organ could be adequately used. Beautiful weather 
contributed much to the success of the series and society 
turned out to sanction as well as to enjoy it. 


A Superb Organ Recital 


The first concert took place Sunday afternoon, when Wil- 
liam Churchill Hammond, dean of the organists of western 
New England, and professor of music at Mount Holyoke 
College, gave a superb organ recital, one of the most 
scholarly and most interesting in novelty and variety 
ever heard here. He made the great organ speak won- 
derful things to a very appreciative audience. The place 
of honor on the program of twelve numbers was given 
to the first great writer of instrumental music, Girolamo 
Frescobaldi (1583-1644), whose stately fugue haunted 
“Passacaglia’ was paired with a reverently played “Ave 
Maria” by one of the pioneer composers of the sixteenth 





FREDERICK STOCK, 
Conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


century Netherlands, Arcadelt, The contrapuntal difficul- 
ties of the magnificent Bach number—and what organist 
could neglect the patron saint of instrumentalists ?—were 
smoothly and delightfully interpreted; but chief interest 
in the first half of this recital centered in the little heard 
group of Handel compositions—four charmingly contrast- 
ed melodies from a set of twenty, composed primarily 
for small instrument combinations, but as Professor Ham- 
mond said, proving admirably adapted to the resources 
of the modern organ. The second half of the concert 
was chiefly memorable for the masterly playing of 
Arthur Foote’s lovely toccata, dedicated to Mr. Ham- 
mond. For a pleasing variety and contrast Mrs, Marion 
Mureless Chapin sang the solo for soprano, “Hear ye 
Israel!” with excellent effect. 


Oratorio Heard With Distinguished Support 


Mendelssohn’s ever popular “Elijah,” given by Mr. 
Bishop’s well trained chorus of 400 voices and or- 
chestrally supported by Frederick Stock’s Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra of sixty pieces, constituted the program 
for the second concert on Thursday evening. A part of 
the seating capacity of the big 4,000 seat Auditorium had 
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to be sacrificed to, make room for all these tonal 
forces. The result was most satisfying; and the soloists, 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, and Marion Green, basso-cantante, were fully 
equal to their exacting parts. This concert was notable 
for the undeniable conquest of the local community by 
the basso, Marion Green, whose magnificent singing, for 
example, of the often slighted “It Is Enough” was a 
revelation, such was the poetry and the sympathy of his 
interpretation. Again, in that dramatic moment where 
the prophet speaks of the “Word like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock to pieces” his treatment was a truly 
astonishing exhibition of vocal “preparedness”—which 
could only have been the accomplishment of an indefat!- 
gably practised student of the oratorio. Mr. Green made 
a pronounced artistic success. 


Mme, Matzenauer Renews Favor 


Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the single soloist on Friday afternoon. The 
disappointment caused by her non-appearance, through 
some misunderstanding, when a large audience gath- 
ered to hear her at the morning rehearsal, was forgotten 
in her splendid art in the afternoon. Her first encore, 
after her announced Verdi aria, only granted after sev- 
eral recalls, was a remarkable delivery of the always 
effective “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice” aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns).. Her voice is of 
phenomenal range and power. Hardly less electrical was 
the effect of her “Carmen” aria, filled with the barely 
suppressed fury of the ill starred Castillian cigarette girl, 
and repeated after many enthusiastic recalls. 


Werrenrath and Sundelius Received Warmly 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, gave a splendid account 
of himself at the Friday evening concert, singing with 
the ever delightfully Marie Sundelius in the rather im- 
pressionistic “La Vita Nuova” of Wolf-Ferrazi, and in 
the stirring musical story of the siege of Lucknow, 
by Max Bruch, who makes his “Fair Ellen” sing sev- 
eral beautiful numbers in which the fine old air “The 
Campbells Are Comin'” is frequently introduced. These 
were given brilliantly by Mme. Sundelius, whose charm- 
ing and girlish manner on the concert stage are not the 
least factors in her unquestioned popularity wherever 
she is heard. Another contributing element in the great 
reception accorded both Sundelius and Werrenrath Fri- 
day evening was the fact that neither spared themselves 
at all in the Friday morning rehearsal, but gave gener- 
ously and without stint of their singing to an audience 
which would otherwise have been grievously disappointed. 


A Record Breaking Audience 


Bauer and Gabrilowitsch on Saturday afternoon faced 
the record breaking audience of the series, and oblig- 
ingly exchanged pianos in the course of their beautiful 
program. Thus neither side of the audience had the 
advantage in either seeing or hearing a memorable con- 
cert occasion. The Mozart concerto (E flat, Kochel 365), 
played with score, was a wonderful test of the letter 
perfect accuracy of two such masters in music; all three 
of the movements, and particularly the rondo, afforded 
a marvelous display of technical ability. As an encore 
to the Saint-Saéns “Variations on a Beethoven theme” 
—after nobody knows how many recalls—they played the 
enchanting Arensky waltz gloriously. It was something 
which not one person present will ever forget—and one 
which could not be transcended in the musical resources 
of any metropolis. 

Mme. Sundelius and Martinelli on Evening Program 

Mme. Sundelius again in the Saturday evening concert 
increased the tremendously favorable impression she had 
already made in previous appearances—perhaps more in 
the exquisite way she sang her group of Swedish folk- 


songs than in any of the others of her chosen numbers. 
Of these her “Little Mother” song and the encore, a 
“wood calling” song (the title of which—an excellent 
custom—she announced herself!), were singularly lovely, 
and showed her unquestioned art to the best possible 
advantage. She is always a favorite in Springfield, and 
her welcome at any future time is assured. Her rev- 
erent singing of the Bruch “Ave Maria” displayed sig- 
nal ability. 

Giovanni Martinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made an instant success with an aria from “Gio- 
conda.” He also sang a “Carmen” number, a couple 
of Italian ballads, and the familiar “La donna e mobile.” 


Adequacy of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


The adequacy of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr. Stock’s masterful baton must be recorded. It 





MARION GREEN, 
“Snapped” with his paren, Gertrude F, Cowen, as they were 


leaving the imposing Auditorium (Springfield's municipal 


pride, where the annual festivals are now held), follow- 
ing Mr. Green’s rehearsal appearance of 
“Elijah,” May 4. 


was its first hearing here, and both in artistic ensemble 
and in personnel its visit will long be remembered with 
pleasure, We thought we had heard the Dvorak “Car- 
neval” overture, and the Dohnanyi three movement 
suite played superbly 


before, but in shading and 
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controlled finesse the Chicago players richly deserved the 
great welcome it received. 


Chorus Does Fine Work 


The great 400 voice chorus under Conductor John J. 
Bishop did magnificent work in all the choral composi- 
tions, The auxiliary choir of fifty boys from Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s choirs, the efficient organ accom- 
panying by Harry H. Kellogg of the First Church choir, 
and piano accompaniments by Mrs. H. E. Dinsmoor must 
also be mentioned in this review as well as the capable 


assistance in quartet vacancies by Mrs. Clarence D. 
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Smith and Mrs. Carl N. Eckberg respectively of the 
soprano and alto choral forces, which was in every way 
worthy of their training and local concert accomplish- 
ment. 

Festival Unprogrammed Events 


A very pretty incident of the Friday afternoon concert 
occurred just after the singing of the “Trovatore” aria by 
Mme. Matzenauer. The Chicago Orchestra, under Mr. 
Stock, played delightfully the odd and fanciful prelude to 
“The Delectable Forest,” written by the young Springfield 
composer, Edward Ballentine. Mr, Ballentine, recently 
returned here with his bride, believed himself effectually 
hidden away in the audience, sitting with his relatives in 
the back part of the room. Such was the favor accorded 
his dainty and graceful composition that repeated calls 
for Mr. Stock finally resulted in the conductor making 
known the fact that the composer himself was present. 
Then the great audience would not be satisfied until the 
modest and surprised Mr. Ballentine had been brought out 
of his voluntary retirement, had shaken hands with the 
conductor, and had made many bows to a now thoroughly 
enthusiastic house. Mr. Ballentine’s incidental music to 
the Hagedorn play was first heard at Radcliffe in an out 
of door performance in May, 1912, and was in part ar- 
ranged for full orchestra by the composer at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., and given there in August, 1914. It is a note- 
worthy, charmingly imaginative finale, representing a fairy 
wedding chorus for the lovers of the romantic tone story. 


Carnations Galore 


Another graceful and thoughtful act was that of Vice- 
president Glessner, of the International Harvester Com- 
pany of Chicago, who was so delighted with the work of 
Mr. Stock and his splendid orchestra that he presented 
each of its members, as well as each of the soloists and 
choristers, with a pink carnation. This meant about fifty 
dozen of the lovely blossoms, and produced a very pretty 
effect throughout the final concert of the festival. 

Ernest Newton Bacc. 





Constantin Nicolay Much in Demand 


Since the close of the season of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, of which he is one of the leading bassos, Constan- 
tin Nicolay has been kept constantly busy filling engage- 
ments in Chicago and elsewhere. He is at the present 
time making a tour through the Middle West for the 
Polish relief fund. On May 14, Mr. Nicolay sang in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at the Powers Theatre; May 26 in 
St. Louis at the Odeon, and will give a concert for the 
Polish relief fund at the Illinois Theatre in Chicago in 
June. 

Some criticisms on the last Nicolay concert given at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, follow: 

A novelty in recitals occurred at Central Music Hall last night 
when Constantin Nicolay, basso of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, appeared. The dependable artist has sung many roles on the 
Auditorium stage in past seasons, but he has never been heard to 
such good advantage before. It was singing of the first order. The 
aria from Thomas’ “Le Songe d’une Nuit d’ete” was a marvel of 
basso brilliancy, at times approaching the coloratura if such a term 
may ‘properly be applied to a voice of that character, Equally good 


was the selection from “Lakme,” etc.—Chicago Daily Journal, March 
13, 1916. 


Constantin Nicolay, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, well 
remembered for his excellent characterization of various roles, in- 
trusted to him, was heard for the first time in recital at Central 
Music Hall last evening. Mr. Nicolay presented his program with 
plenty of temperament, and his usual artistic discretion, and under- 
standing. His voice was in excellent form, resonant and full.— 
Chicago American, March 13, 1916, 





Notes from the Newcomb School of Music 


At the Newcomb School of Music, New Orleans, of 
which Leon Ryder Maxwell is director, the Easter season 
was celebrated with an organ recital by Mary Shelby Gibbs. 
Miss Gibbs is organist of one of the New Orleans churches 
and has been studying for several years with Henry Drued- 
ing, head of the Newcomb organ department. Her pro- 
gram attracted very favorable comment from her audience 
and from the local newspapers. 

The twenty-second recital of the current season was 
given by two members of the graduating class of the 
school, Nora Ella Fly and Margaret Lowry, assisted by 
Gwendolyn Griffith, who furnished a violin number. Miss 
Fly, a Mississippi girl, and Miss Lowry, a resident of 
Texas, have been studying piano under Chev. Dr. Giuseppe 
Ferrata, the prominent composer and pianist, and are 
among the many talented young women who have re- 
ceived the benefit of his instruction, This recital proved 
once more the good fortune of Newcomb in having at the 
head of its piano department so able and renowned a 
teacher. The numbers contributed by Miss Fly were a 
Mozart sonata in D major and Rhené-Baton’s “En Bre- 
tagne.” Miss Lowery played three Chopin compositions and 
ended the program with a brilliant performance of Bee- 
thoven’s concerto, No. 2, in which Dr. Ferrata played the 
orchestral accompaniment on a second piano, Miss Grif- 
fith contributed Borowski’s “Adoration.” She is a native 
of Georgia and this is her first year at the Newcomb school, 
where she is studying with E. E. Schuyten, the chief violin 
instructor. 

Julia May Breazeale, assistant in the violin department, 
was the principal performer in the twenty-third recital, held 
on Wednesday, May 3. With Miss Fly at the piano she 
played the first movement of Richard Strauss’ sonata in 
C minor, and, with Nina Estelle Redditt at the piano, three 
movements of Schumann’s sonata in D minor. The rest 
of the program was devoted to short piano works of 
Chopin, Debussy and Ganz, played by Miss Redditt. 





Manager Emil Reich on Booking Tour 


During the past three weeks the New York concert man- 
ager, Emil Reich, has been on a booking tour in the East- 
ern States, securing engagements for his artists for the 
season 1916-17. 

Mr. Reich has already booked several engagements for 
the noted violinist, Mary Zentay, and Lisbet Hoffmann, 
pianist. 




















Ghe Significance of 
a Same 


N musical pigeon ae 


fection is the one standard 





of excellence. The quality 
and the volume of tone may vary, 
but its purity must be absolute. 


The name of A. B. Chase, on 
Piano or Player, has come to be 
synonymous for such supreme 
excellence. 

That name, with its significance in the 
musical world, is our most valued asset. 
Forty years of conscientious piano build- 
ing have given the name its value. That 
we shall never allow it to lose any part of 
such a reputation is your assurance that 
our high standard shall be maintained. 

The A. B, Chase Company has never 
made a single instrument that has devi- 
ated from this standard. 


Ghe A. B. Chase Co. 
Norwath. Obio 
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HUSS PUPILS IN RECITAL 
Successful Program, With Assistance of Boris 
Hambourg 

A very interesting concert by the artist and intermedi- 
ate pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, assisted 
by Eleonore Payez, pianist, and Boris Hambourg, cellist, 
made happy the large audience which filled the Rose Room 
of the Plaza Hotel, New York, on Wednesday evening, 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


May 10. The excellent training these young concert giy- 
ers had received was at once apparent, but it would be 
perverting the truth to say that all the performers were 
at ease. No doubt some of these youthful artists, standing 
with reluctant feet where the brook of instruction and the 
river of public performance meet, were dismayed to find 
that the spectators in the concert room had their eyes fixed 
on the performer. A little later some of these artists may 
discover that the hardest part of their work is to forget 
the instrument and play on the heartstrings of the audi- 
ence. But so far as the performance was concerned on 
this occasion, it is perfectly true to say that the pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss played on their instruments extremely 
well, whether the instrument happened to be the voice, 
which felt so dry, or the piano, which sounded so far 
away to some of the younger artists no doubt. 

Several of the young ladies had friends who sent flow- 
ers and thereby initiated the performers into the mysteries 
of being a popular artist. 

The concert began with Bach’s D minor concerto for 
three harpsichords, played on three pianos by Eleonore 
Payez, Ethel Thompson, and Willis Ward Fay. May Fen- 
ner gave a good account of the “Bouree” from Bach's 
violin sonata in B minor, transcribed by Saint-Saéns, and 
followed it with an interesting “etude melodique,” by Huss. 
Mrs. Anthony Kieferle then sang three songs: “Down in 
the Forest,” by Ronald; “Damon,” by Stange, and “Hai- 
denréslein,” by Schubert. 

Boris Hambourg and Henry Holden Huss gave a spir- 
ited and convincing interpretation to a sonata in F, by 
Galliard, for cello and piano. Of these mature artists, 
however, it is unnecessary now to speak. Angel Takvo- 
rian made much of Raff’s poetic piano piece, “La Fileuse,” 
which served as a fine contrast to the louder strains of 
Chopin’s E minor concerto which followed. Ethel Thomp- 
son played the allegro moderato, and Charlotte Strong in- 
terpreted the romanza, Henry Holden Huss playing the 
orchestral accompaniment on a second piano. 

Willis Ward Fay gave a brilliant performance of 
Chopin’s E major etude, and of a charming valse in A, by 
Huss. 

Charlotte Strong was poetic and pleasing in Chopin's 
E minor valse, and then Eleonore Payez gave a_ broad, 
powerful, and effective performance of the first move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto. Mrs. Rob- 
ert White then afforded some welcome vocal relief with 
Hawley’s “Daisies,” and Delbrueck’s “Un doux Lien.” 

Edwin: Stodola showed good wrist work in an enjoyable 
performance of Rubinstein’s staccato etude, after which 
Boris Hambourg played a romanza for cello by Huss, 
and a brilliant “Danse Cosaque,” from his own pen, taste- 
fully accompanied on the piano by Mr. Huss. 

Angel Takvorian, forsaking the piano for the nonce, 
made an appearance as a vocalist and sang: “Im kahne,” by 
Grieg; “Obstination,” by Fontenailles, and Cowen’s “Swal- 
lows.” And here it may not be amiss to add that Kalenig 
S. Timourain and Miss Takvorian have studied a little less 
than eleven months with Mrs. Huss, Miss Takvorian never 
having had any previous vocal instruction. 

The concert ended with a fine performance by Harry M. 
Butler, well known teacher of Mt. Vernon, of the first 


movement of the concerto in B by Huss,—an enjoyable 
work, by the way, which might better have been heard 
earlier in the evening. 





Irma Seydel in Demand 





On Monday, May 8, Irma Seydel, the very successful 
young American violinist, played with the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, of Baltimore, of which Joseph Pache is 
the conductor. 

Miss Seydel’s 1916-17 is booking rapidly under the 
energetic direction of Gertrude F, Cowen. Already twenty- 
three Seydel dates are registered for next November and 
December, including one of the concerts she will play with 





IRMA SEYDEL, 
A beauty of the bow. 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Negotiations are pending 
through which Miss Seydel may open her season in October 
with five or six concerts in Chicago and nearby. 





Sieveking’s Summer Plans Include 
Special Summer Classes at Cedarhurst 


Martinus Sieveking, the piano virtuoso and prominent 
pedagogue, has taken a cottage for the summer at Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., where he can be within reaching distance of 
New York and at the same time enjoy all the quiet and 
pleasure of the country. A large class is already assured 
him for the summer, among whom there will be a num- 
ber of well known teachers who are coming especially to 
learn the principles and application of the Sieveking 
method. 

Henri Etlin, one of the best known of the younger 
French pianists, a first prize winner of the Paris Conserva- 
tory, who studied with Sieveking after finishing his work 
at the National Institution, had been planning to come to 
America for public work just previous to the war, but has 


been retained in France by military duty. A letter re- 
cently received by Sieveking from him read as follows: 


My pear Master: 

You also have decided to leave Paris for America, What will 
become of us? I will try to console myself by assuring myself that 
I know all the secrets of the Sieveking method—and nevertheless, 
one always needs your advice. I did not work enough lately, being 
absorbed by my hospital work, but notwithstanding I did not lose 
any of my technic. On the contrary, my fingers seem more supple 
and easier. It is true I play every day a group of your exercises, 
and combined with the weight touch, all technical problems of the 
piano seem to be solved. For this reason, dear master, I shall 
ever be very grateful to you. I played recently at a concert for 
the wounded and was obliged to add three encores to my program. 
You see what a success I had—and I owe it to you, I owe, it to 
you, for during my last two years of study you solved all diffi. 
culties of technic. Before knowing you I always was too timid to 
play in public, but now my fear is all gone, Come back soon, 
dear master,—but I am afraid the Americans won't let you go. 
Believe me to be, 

Your grateful and devoted pupil, 
Hener Ertin. 





Another Triumph for Jeannette Durno 





Some of the press comments which followed the Chi- 
cago recital of Jeannette Durno are appended: 

Playing an impressive program with the expertness and 
keen ‘feeling for effect known of her work. . . . Music making 
of distinction. Charming. Brilliantly set forth. 
Eric Delamarter, Chicago Tribune, May 2, 19:6, 





Accomplishments that were pleasurable to hear, , 
Performed with musicianship, and where such a thing was de 


manded, with brilliancy. . . . With good technic and with 
crisp touch.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, May 1, 1916. 
A pianist of skill, intelligence and feeling, knowing what 


is good in the literature of the piano and how to set it forth 
‘ Played excellently, from both technical and emotional! stand- 
points.—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal, May 1, 1916. 





An interpretation full of dignity and matured artistry.— 
Sermen Devries, Chicago American, May 1, 1916. 


Played with the intelligent art Miss Durno applies to all 
her work. It is not necessary to remark on the excel- 
lencies of her technic.—Stanley Faye, Chicago Daily News, May 
1, 1916, 





Gracefully done. 


Good tone and musical appreciation, 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 
tome Just the crispness to bring out the meaning.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, May 1, 1916. 
: Appeared as a convincing interpreter of Brahms, 

The performance of the Largo (Chopin sonata) for tonal beauty ond 
emotional effect, left nothing to be desired. 

“Golden Rod” (Cecil Burleigh) had to be repeated.— 
Walter Knupfer, Illinois Staats-Zeitung, May 1, 1916, 





Many Public Appearances for 
John Prindle Scott and His Songs 


John Prindle Scott, the young American composer, gave 
a recital of his songs and other works on Wednesday 
evening, April 26, at the MacDowell Club, New York. 
On May 5, he appeared at the Manuscript Society concert, 
and on May 9 at the composers’ dinner at Hotel McAlpin, 


New York. 
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Spokane Has Progressive Musical Art Society 





Spokane, Wash., April a5, 1916, 
A large audience listened to an enjoyable program given 
by the Buckleys at the Vincent Methodist Church, Sunday 
evening, April 23, under the Musical Art 
Society. 


auspices of the 


Mrs. Buckley was in good voice, her clear tones ringing 
out with precision, sweetness and taste in a typical Hen- 
schel program, She also displayed essential qual'ties of 
Lieder singing, variety, dramatic intensity and feeling. She 
“Kennst du 
Schumann’s 


was particularly successful in Liszt's difficult 
das Land?” which met with warm applause. 
“Widmung” was sung with fervor and tenderness. The 
lightness and gayety of Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson Provengale” 
particularly suited the timber and texture of the soprano’s 
coloratura. As an encore a “Spanish Serenade” in the orig- 
inal was given wth much gusto, 

songs was perhaps the most 
“Tomorrow” pleased ; 


Her group of American 
effective of the evening. Henschel’s 
likewise MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song.” 

George Buckley was well liked in De Beriot’s concerto in 
D major. The “ of Kreisler and “Legende” 
of Wieniawski found him in a musical happy mood, Baz- 


Indian Lament” 


zini's “Rondo des Lutins” brought warm applause and an 
encore, Mr, Buckley also played the obligato to two of 
Mrs. Buckley's numbers effectively. 

Sam Lamberson excelled as accompanist. 

Edgar C. Sherwood spoke on the work of the Musical 
Art Society With the federated clubs, 
the members intend to extend their act:vities. Besides the 
usual eight monthly meetings it will bring some well known 


for next year 


Clara Novello Davies, 519 West End ave- 
nue, New York City. Phone, 10017 
Schuyler. 





WANTED—-ADDRESS OF Gaston 0, 
Wilkins, formerly of Memphis, Tenn. 
Any information as to his present where- 
abouts will be appreciated. Address 
“C, G. W.,” care Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—One of the best known west- 
ern music schools in the country for sale 
to any responsible person on reasonable 
terms. School at the present time has 
very large enrollment and very success- 
ful in every way. Address “A. T.,” care 
Musicav Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—Live man to book engage- 
ments for high class experienced quartet. 
Address “S. A. G.,” care Musicat Cour- 
rer, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





-ADY PIANIST WANTED—Solo-vio- 
linist from the Conservatory of Brussels 
would like to hear from a lady solo- 
pianist having studied and graduated 
from a conservatory abroad and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the playing 


A PIANO AND VIOLIN COUPLE 
WANTED—To teach in Southern 
Mountain School. Mandolin also. Rooms 
and board, $1,400 salary for both. Only 
Americans, or those who have lived in 
America wanted. Address “R. W. F.,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. 





WANTED—Position wanted by American 
composer and teacher of singing. Studied 
with best teachers in America and 
Europe. Twenty years of successful ex- 
perience. Late dean and director of mu- 
sic in prominent Western university. 
Wants to locate in, or near, New York 
City if possible. Address, “F. C.,” care 
of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





WANTED—Vocal artists who would be 
available for outdoor concerts in New 
York during July and August. Address, 
“Parks,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New - York. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sect. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 





artists, a string quartet ; 
cella Craft and others singers. 


lecture course 


There will be, 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist ; 
in addition, a 
on musical topics and a children’s auxiliary 


Mar- 


Conn, 


Tuesday evening, May 16, the Musical Art Society will ‘i 


present Mrs, Hess Sprotte, of Seattle, 


Lorelei Club will give its last concert at the Central Chris- 
Mrs. Herbert Griffith will be the soloist. 


tian Church 





and on May 22 the 


PIANO TEACHER 


music department of 





OPPORTUNITIES 


"WANTED 


June 15, to be transported to the soldiers 
Address, 


at the front. Help the cause! 


5,000 Musical Instruments by 


a piano teacher with 
man preferred. 
dentially. Address, 


York. 


of sonates for violin and piano, 
Van Maasdyk, 92 Pearl street, Hartford, 


lege in the West requires the services of 


Good income 
All applications will be treated confi- 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


Address, 


WANTED for Opera Company touring 
South America: 
and Dramatic Soprano. 


Baritone, Lyric Tenor 
Address, South 


America, care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


WANTED — The 





a well known col- 


Young 
assured, 


experience. 


“College,” care of 


EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER of Amer- 
ican and European repute will accept a 
limited number of out-of-town students 
for special summer course during May, 
June, July and Augu+t. 
students. 


tf C.." 


Day or boarding 
For further particulars address 
care of Musicat Courirr, 437 


Fifth avenue, New York. 





FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Wanagement: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 


402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890. 


DORA BECKER s 


VIOLINIST 


MANAGEMENT, Reoina ARMSTRONG, 
Quaker Ridge Road, 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 














MORRISEY 


erat Se 
ent: FOSTER & FOSTER 
s Wet 4 42nd Street New York 
Phose, Bryact 4422 


BUCKHOUT 


2665 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 6368 Schuyler 





























79 FIFTH AVE...’ 
NEW YORK 


yl 
aS peed 








New Rochelle, New York 





Harold von Mickwitz 


Southern Methodist University 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 


Beginning Septembare-1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











ZOE FULTON 


MA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Adévess: "4 Wallace Bidg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


my REYL 


Perfect Tone Plaping oy OPERA, ORATORIO, coneeat 
All inqui rigs, 309 East 86th Street, N. Y. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox : 3784 








t4=08 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


POR AN Cc 


2314 Sl rou New Yor) 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 








v. school of Music and Arts 


LFE 2 
Central Park weet Cor. 06th St. STERNER, Director 
Dormitory tom out-ol-town students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 











THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 





39th ACADEMIC 


YEAR, 1916-17 





A Professional School for 


and DRAMATIC ART with the following 


faculty of Eminent Artists 


Albino Gorno 

Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 
Mary Venable 


Lino Mattioli 
Douglas Pow 
Louise Doti 


Ottilie H. Dickerscheid Johannes Miersch 
Louise Church 
Lillian Kreimer 


Giacinto Gorno 


Instruction in MUSIC 


and Teachers 


Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 
ell Emil Heermann 
Adolph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 











ERNEST R. KROEGER 





Director, Kroeger School of Music, 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


- - ; sootien f Sr, and Bete Pestortels Sarge. mo 
rederic leer. Ie, ast plot, avall 2 Pea 


citals. 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELB Instruction 


Authorized ent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


*(KAIGHNi::=:: 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


BULA DAWL oad 


SOPRARO- Pup of ies om 
1716 Waverley Place, 88 


:.GARTON i 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Concert and Supieste 


























“Management og ott Musical a. 
Steinway Bldg., 


. Chicago, Ill. 


ElsaKellner 


CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 


Address: Richard Bennett, Secy. 
Room 1404, 505 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 


Elizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
73: E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is ogenty qualified for an operatic 
career.”’"—Jean de Reszke, 














MUSICAL 


COURIER 

















FACTORY, $3 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and r 3th Streets, New York York 




















Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Master School for 
Composition 


535 West 147th Street 
NewYork 


HELD 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ta. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON } = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


di BUTERA 


A 
R 
B 
E CONCERT VIOLINIST 
R 
T 
oO 


rcpt 











Two Tria, Lessons FREE 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y, Phone, Circle 1350 
srudios| 645 


GUSTAV’ STRUBE 


Phone, 
CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care ef Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


FLETCHER -COPP 


£ 

Vv 

E Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
& Fletcher Music Method 
Brookline, Mass. 


Plaza 7480 








N™ 31 York Terrace - 


JOHN H Uj 60 = coeerts nad Restle 
ae eon "etpositin 
FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 
Gustav Flaaten, Director 


Mina. 








Superior, Wis, and Duluth, 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


sonnee, mated Just completed fourth success- 
ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR BUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 




















LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
ARABEL OSBORN 
MERRIFIELD | iyrie soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto Cote dined These, Mom: 
burg 


Recitais, Concerts, Operas 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of a at 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEA?OLIS, MINN. 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Peoria Musical College xs 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own norma 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 





50 superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL $12. 

Buren St. Chicago 
Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, For 
terms and dates, address HARRIET MaRrTIN Snow, 
Manager, 6. East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 
806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano Sehoo! 


SUMMER NORMAL 


of Playin For booklet ad. 
Art of curving oof A ag 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hagnbars; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
tl hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND *BOWS—VIOLAS AND, ‘CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are “‘ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know bow mach you desire 
a violin whose tone quail- 
ties are distingsished ia 
intensity, bril- 























liance, evenness, sympe- 
thy, perfection of opes 
pped Afths, thirds, 

harmonics, 
dis- 


Gtth 






, clear 
pure pizzicato tones 
tect arpeggios, 
im shake, trill an 








ace 

cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressare 
from real planissimo te 
fortissimo,. 
a 


An 

Touch’’—— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opis. 
jons from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Vielins seat te responsi: 
ble persons, on trial, fer 
comparison with other 
sew or famous old vie 
lins. If desired, gradual 
Retwéoks Grand Mode:. 5256 charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg.. Chicegea) 











Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr, Carl Dufft, Y.; Geo, Dixon, oronto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 


Mulford, Viola villette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Mes. Opera Soese Building Specta, Operatic Trainine (Inciuvorne Action) 
Walter Spry Music School “= 
Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory a" 


HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 


and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


MRS, L. A. KIDD KEY 


MODOMN 





Fine Arts Bullding 
ene 




















For Catalog address 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawiey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer rag and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drmrectors;: Cart Hein, Aucust FraBMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free Sense to students: Harmony lectures 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, “SEN “le playing, vocal dite: reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALOG 
professors, TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modere 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies, Positions secured 
for pone pupils, 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Maeve in America 
j 





Pupile may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


mailed on request. 





































ESTARLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution -- MUSIC — Languages 


Fac alty of International Reputation, 
Eussptionsl advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

‘Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directresa. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 69th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmuny 








Special Courses in Voice, Organ, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 


Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


jist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 

NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
oe lernetic eg 34, Hamburg, and 

6, Berlin 


And sabiniieaad by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Riker Avenue 





- HAMBURG 





owl 



















Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 
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ICH-&- BACH 
Qu 


uality PIANOS 


LAYER PIANOS 


New York City 














in musical circles everywhere. 












JEWETT PIANO CO., 








f tured by : 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








Boston, Mass. 




















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : ? 








The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artiste ¢ s 88.06:4°8 8 4 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS ; 


218 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 












































is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margare t Street 






























MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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